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THE  CHURCH’S 

BY  CANON 

The  Churcli  in  this  paper  is  taken 
to  mean  that  organization  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  which  the  bishops  and  clergy 
are  the  ministers — “  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  by  law  established.” 

This  organization  aims  to  affect  all 
dealings  between  man  and  man — to 
make  the  king  on  his  throne  rule  as 
God’s  servant  and  the  people  render 
obedience  to  the  laws,  to  make  masters 
give  good  wages  and  men  give  honest 
work,  to  exalt  truth  above  interest  and 
love  above  selfishness.  Its  aim  is  to 
establish  righteousness,  to  spiritualize 
life,  and  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Church  to  this  end  provides — 
(1)  means  of  worship  ;  (5J)  a  body  of 
teachers ;  and  (.3)  various  charitable 
agencies.  The  question  is  how  wor¬ 
ship,  teachers,  and  charity  may  be 
made  tell  on  present  problems,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  the  Church  may  seize 
its  opportunity. 

Many  problems  press  for  solution. 
The  two  nations  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor— of  which  Disraeli  wrote — have 
developed  their  characteristics.  The 
rich  in  the  manifold  progress  of  the 
century  have  found  new  ways  of  spend¬ 
ing  their  wealth.  They  enlarge  their 
minds  by  travel,  they  beautify  their 
homes  by  art,  they  get  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  away  from  the  dust  and  noise  of 
industry,  they  know  more,  live  lives  of 
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greater  refinement  and  have  more 
pleasures  than  their  fathers.  Their 
higher  education  seems  to  justify  their 
privileges. 

The  poor — using  the  term  to  cover 
the  large  class  who  are  not  rich — have 
on  their  side  so  increased  in  power  as 
to  justify  further  claims.  They,  by 
means  of  Trades’  Unions,  have  raised 
wages  to  an  existence  level ;  they,  by 
the  help  of  School  Boards,  have  real¬ 
ized  that  something  higher  than  exist¬ 
ence  is  within  man’s  reach.  They  have 
votes,  they  are  flattered  by  politicians, 
and  they  are  more  intolerant  than  their 
fathers  of  any  limit  on  the  use  of  their 
power. 

Rich  and  poor,  therefore,  resent  one 
another.  The  rich,  conscious  of  no 
wrong,  conscious  of  having  obeyed  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  approved  by  econo¬ 
mists  and  teachers,  conscious  even  of 
going  beyond  the  rules  in  giving  away 
some  of  their  legitimate  gains  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  charities,  conscious  of  great¬ 
er  knowledge,  of  more  refined  tastes, 
and  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  resent  the 
claims  of  the  poor.  They  have  traded 
fairly,  they  live  decently,  they  spend 
their  gains  honorably,  and  sometimes 
tastefully.  Why  should  they  be  sum¬ 
moned  as  culprits  by  people  apparently 
ignorant  and  narrow-minded,  as  Lady 
Bnrdett  Coutts  was  summoned,  to  give 
more  wages,  or  to  pay  increased  taxes, 
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or  to  give  up  to  others  their  places  in 
the  government  of  the  locality  and  the 
nation  ? 

The  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
scious  of  a  need  for  a  larger,  fuller 
life,  of  .unused  powers  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  of  a  call  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  prepared  by  God  for  man,  re¬ 
sent  the  rich  who  seem  to  absorb  so 
much  of  the  means  of  life.  They  point 
to  the  millionaire  alongside  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  to  the  millions  of  money 
spent  on  wines,  horses,  jewels  and 
flowers  alongside  of  millions  of  paupers 
— to  Dives  faring  sumptuously  every 
day  alongside  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  crouch  starving  on  the  door¬ 
step — to  the  varied  delights  of  the  edu- 
cited  in  their  knowledge,  their  art,  and 
their  pleasures,  alongside  of  the  monot¬ 
onous  drab-colored  existence  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  They  are  conscious  of  right 
when  they  use  their  power  to  push 
their  claims,  and  the  sight  of  the  hu¬ 
man  refuse  at  their  doors  adds  passion 
to  their  demands. 

The  “nation”  of  the  rich  is  more 
than  ever  separated  from  the  “  nation” 
of  the  poor.  The  gulf  made  in  society 
by  education  is  wider  than  that  made 
either  by  wealth  or  birth.  They  who 
are  cultured  are  farther  off  from  their 
uncultured  neighbors  than  they  who, 
being  of  greater  wealth  or  higher  birth, 
have  nevertheless  the  common  interests 
of  sport  or  business  and  the  common 
talk  about  things  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  educated  feel  themselves  to 
be  members  of  another  world  of  thought 
or  taste,  and  yet  such  is  the  intellec¬ 
tual  atmosphere  of  the  time  that  the 
uneducated  know  enough  to  resent  their 
pwn  exclusion.  No  one  will  so  far  mis¬ 
take  the  lesson  of  the  elections  as  to 
think  that  the  return  of  a  Tory  major¬ 
ity  means  that  the  poor  trust  the  rich 
and  are  satisfled  with  their  position. 
There  is  still  war  rather  than  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  classes. 

How  is  the  antagonism  of  the  two 
“nations”  to  be  reconciled?  How 
may  the  unemployed  be  used  ?  How 
may  pauperism  be  abolished  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  now 
vexing  many  minds,  and  such  calm  ob¬ 
servers  as  Professor  Huxley  say  that  if 
improvement  be  not  possible,  then  con¬ 
tact  with  a  friendly  comet  would  be  a 
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welcome  ending  to  all  existence.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  The  rival  politi- 
cal  parties.  Socialists,  Anarchists,  and 
philanthropists,  are  ready  with  reme¬ 
dies.  Their  proposals  may  seem  dan¬ 
gerous  or  foolish,  but  none  are  so 
foolish  or  so  dangerous  as  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Church’s  oppor¬ 
tunity.  How  can  that  organization, 
whose  aim  is  a  righteous  nation,  whose 
methods  are  worship,  teaching  and 
charity,  bring  together  rich  and  poor, 
raise  the  fallen,  and  comfort  the 
sad  ? 

In  making  suggestions,  I  would  re¬ 
strict  myself  to  what  might  he  done  by 
the  Church  as  it  is.  Personally  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  cannot  be  fully  effective, 
that,  indeed,  it  cannot  justify  its  na¬ 
tional  position  unless  it  submit  to  fur¬ 
ther  measures  of  reform.  Reformed 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  ought  to  be  re^prmed  to  meet 
the  other  needs  of  the  present  times. 
Its  system  of  patronage,  its  financial 
arrangements,  its  government  of  the 
people  without  the  people  are  all  out 
of  date  and  condemned  by  the  Spirit 
whose  way  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church 
to  prepare.  The  hand  of  Christ  is 
recognized  in  the  power  which  has 
shaped  secular  organization,  brought 
more  justice  into  the  scale  by  which 
workers  are  paid,  substituted  merit  for 
favor  in  appointments,  extended  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  the  members  of  the 
nation,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from 
every  one  the  temptation  to  autocracy. 
Christ’s  hand  has  guided  the  changes 
which  have  made  the  constitution  of 
government  more  popular,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  of  men  more  just.  The  same 
hand  must  be  let  mould  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  organization. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  need  of 
Church  reform  presses,  but  there  is 
much  which  might  be  done  even  be¬ 
fore  such  reforms  are  effected.  1  make 
suggestions,  therefore,  which  are  at 
once  practicable,  but  I  make  each  one 
knowing  it  is  only  second  best.  The 
best  way,  and  the  one  sure  way,  of  rais¬ 
ing  society  is  to  raise  the  individual- 
in  old  language,  “  to  save  souls  and, 
that  being  granted,  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibilities  of  the  Church  as 
an  organization  to  meet  present  needs. 
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1.  Means  OF  Worship. 

The  Church  provides  means  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Worship  is,  I  suppose,  the  loss 
of  self  in  the  contemplation  of  what  is 
greater  than  self —the  utter  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  other  longings  in  the  one 
longing  to  be  like  God— the  unself¬ 
consciousness  of  praise.  The  Church, 
by  its  buildings,  its  music,  its  services, 
and  its  sacraments,  puts  men  into  this 
attitude  of  worship,  collects  and  lifts 
up  their  thoughts.  Thousands  and 
thousands  are  they  who  have  gone 
humbly  through  life  because  week  by 
week  or  day  by  day  they  have  been 
carried  by  sacred  sounds  and  sights 
right  up  to  the  throne  of  God. 

What  a  gain  would  it  be  toward  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  social  problems 
if  both  rich  and  poor  learnt  to  go  more 
humbly — if  they  from  self  would  cease  ! 
What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  the  sad 
and  broken-hearted  if  they  could  be 
lifted  out  of  themselves  ! 

Conceit,  pride  in  their  own  methods 
and  aims,  restless  vanity,  selfish  anx¬ 
iety,  are  unruly  elements  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  confusion.  These  turn  up  in 
every  proposal  for  reform  ;  these  un¬ 
settle  the  best  plans  for  conciliation  ; 
these  alienate  men  bound  by  common 
interest ;  and  these  are  strong  because 
they  are  so  rarely  overawed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  The  majority  of  people 
think  much  of  themselves,  and  are  anx¬ 
ious  for  credit  because  they  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  One  before  whom  they  are  as 
nothing,  because,  in  a  word,  they  do 
not  worship.  Masters,  for  instance, 
will  not  submit  their  books  to  the 
men’s  examination  ;  the  men  resent 
the  manners  of  the  masters  ;  both  sides 
hold  it  a  matter  of  honor  not  to  give 
in  ;  and  rich  and  poor  suspect  one  an¬ 
other  because  the  eye  of  each  is  set  on 
self.  Any  revelation  of  greatness  over¬ 
whelms  petty  thoughts.  The  sight  of 
a  storm,  magnificent  in  its  terror  or 
beauty,  unites  natures  boastful  of  their 
diversity.  The  presence  of  death  turns 
enemies  into  friends.  In  the  same  way 
the  petty  feelings  of  pride  and  vanity 
would  lose  much  of  their  power  if  peo¬ 
ple  had  the  overwhelming  feeling  which 
comes  from  the  contemplation  of  Al- 
mightiness.  All-goodness,  and  All-love. 
There  would  be  a  marked  change  in  all 


human  relations  if  men  turned  from 
the  presence  of  the  Thrice  Holy  to  face 
one  another  ;  if  thoughts  of  self  and 
for  self  were  driven  out  of  their  minds 
by  worship. 

But  the  majority  of  people  do  not 
worship,  and  the  fault  is  largely  on  the 
side  of  the  Church,  which  has  not  fit¬ 
ted  the  means  to  the  times.  The 
words,  the  forms,  are  to-day  those 
which  helped  the  people  of  300  years 
ago.  They  remain  the  same,  although 
the  fashions,  the  thought,  the  whole 
organization  of  society  have  been 
changed.  They  seem  to  have  acquired 
a  sort  of  sanctity  of  their  own,  which 
was  brought  into  prominence  when, 
during  a  visit  to  the  East,  I  saw  how 
Indian  converts,  with  their  Eastern 
habits  and  Eastern  tastes,  were  called 
by  the  English  missionaries  to  adopt 
Western  ways  of  worship  in  Gothic 
buildings  with  pews  and  churchwar¬ 
dens.  The  old  forms  have,  of  course, 
their  value,  and  should  be  retained  for 
the  power  they  exercise  over  the  minds 
of  a  minority,  but,  as  they  grew 
out  of  older  forms  to  fit  the  needs  of 
our  fathers,  so  it  would  seem  other 
forms  in  their  turn  might  grow  out 
of  them  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  presefit 
time. 

The  Church  might  surely  offer  out 
of  its  resources  means  of  worship  which 
would  capture  minds  fed  on  the  food 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  subdue 
their  vanity.  It  is  not  hard  to  imag¬ 
ine  our  cathedrals  rescued  from  the 
tradition  which  leaves  them  to  be  the 
hunting-ground  of  antiquarians  and 
the  practising-places  of  choirs,  to  offer 
instead  the  music  whose  greatness  and 
beauty  would  make  hard  hearts  soften, 
roud  knees  bend,  and  dumb  lips  speak, 
t  would  not  be  hard  either  to  make 
both  cathedrals  and  churches  tell,  by 
means  of  pictures,  tales  of  what  their 
fathers  have  done  which  would  shame 
their  self-satisfied  children.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  how  the  Church 
might  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  use  the 
art  and  knowledge  of  the  time  as  aids 
to  worship.  Perfect  forms  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  make  men  worship  any  more  than 
masts  and  sails  can  make  a  ship  to 
move.  But  forms  shaped  by  art  and 
knowledge,  and  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of^God,  assist  worship  as  sails  filled 
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with  the  winds  of  heaven  assist  the 
ship  in  its  course. 

The  Church  has  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  to  bear  all  the  influences 
whicn  awe.  It  might,  by  showing  the 
wonders^  of  science,  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  to  see  something  of  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  universe  ;  it  might, 
by  pictures  of  beauty  in  common  things, 
stir  dead  hearts  to  reverence  ;  it  might 
by  music  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf  to 
hear  of  things  which  shall  be.  If  only 
the  Church  dared,  it  might,  without 
stirring  prejudices  connected  with  re¬ 
spect  for  what  is  old  or  what  is  new, 
use  as  means  of  worship  God’s  good 
and  perfect  gifts  to  the  age,  and  then 
that  Spirit  which  is  always  either 
knocking  at  men’s  hearts  or  striving 
with  their  wills  would  by  those  means 
find  a  more  open  way. 

II.  The  Teachers. 

The  Church  provides  teachers.  It 
has  put  the  Bible  within  every  one’s 
reach,  and  it  supplies  teachers  to  bring 
out  and  apply  its  principles.  Those 
teachers  see,  as  every  one  else  sees,  how 
both  rich  and  poor  are  at  a  loss  for 

aidance  in  their  mutual  relations, 

ow  inconsistent  they  are  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions  and  actions,  how  each  side 
quotes  texts  in  its  own  support,  how 
often  each  blames  the  other  for  its  own 
fault. 

The  Church’s  teachers  —  following 
the  example  of  St.  Paul — might  find 
in  old  Bible  words  principles  which  ap¬ 
ply  to  new  conditions.  They  are  called 
to  their  office,  not  to  repeat  texts,  or 
commands,  or  traditions  ;  they  are  not 
even  to  demand  the  imitation  of  the 
acts  of  Christ.  Their  duty  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  spirit  of  Christ  requires, 
and  to  put  the  language  of  the  spirit 
into  the  language  of  to-day.  • 

As  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  said  of  Christ,  “  The  Resent  days 
are  His  days  and  we  are  His  contem¬ 
poraries.”  The  teachers  sent  by  the 
Church  have  therefore  to  interpret 
Christ  of  the  first  century  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
nave  to  give  Him  a  form  wnich  may 
be  recognized  and  a  voice  which  may 
be  understood  by  contemporaries. 
They  have  to  make  Him  present. 


It  was  thus  that  in  our  grandfathers’ 
days  teachers  arose  who  brought  Christ 
among  men  of  their  time  to  condemn 
slavery.  In  the  first  century  slavery 
was  common,  and  accepted  without 
question  both  by  Christ  and  by  St. 
Paul.  These  teachers,  however,  found 
the  spirit  behind  the  words — the  Christ 
of  the  nineteenth  century  behind  the 
Christ  of  the  first  century.  In  the 
name  of  a  contemporary  Christ  they 
condemned  slavery  and  convinced  their 
hearers. 

Teachers  are  interpreters — stewards 
to  bring  out  things  new  and  old,  not 
mere  delegates  commissioned  to  say 
what  others  have  said.  Happily  in  the 
Church  of  England  each  teacher  is  in¬ 
dependent,  free  to  study  for  himself 
and  empowered  to  speak  what  he 
thinks.  Happily  there  is  no  “  trust 
deed”  to  limit  freedom  of  utterance, 
and  there  is  no  central  authority— no 
Pope  and  no  Synod — to  promulgate 
doctrines  and  compel  every  teacher,  as 
soldiers  in  an  army,  to  repeat  only  the 
words  of  command.  Happily  there  is 
no  Church  theory  as  to  the  rights  of 
property  or  the  amount  of  wages,  as  to 
the  legitimate  rate  of  interest  or  the 
hours  of  labor.  Liberty  of  prophesying 
still  remains. 

Teachers — each  one  for  himself— 
have  to  study  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
They  have,  “  amid  the  sum  of  things 
for  ever  speaking,”  to  find  out  llis 
voice,  they  have  to  discover  what  are 
His  thoughts  about  present  things, 
they  have  to  look  for  Him  amid  the 
cries  of  rich  and  poor,  among  the  claims 
of  men  of  science,  agnostics,  workmen, 
and  foreigners  ;  they  have  to  push  on 
while  some  say,  “  Lo,  here,”  or  “  Lo, 
there,”  and  at  last  come  across  Him, 
perhaps,  in  some  Nazareth,  “  out  of 
which  cometb  no  good  thing.” 

Teachers  must  find  the  contemporary 
Christ  who  has  a  message  for  oor  day 
as  other  teachers  found, in  their  day 
the  Christ  who  condemned  slavery. 

Each  may  return  from  his  search 
having  found  a  different  view,  but  no 
one  will  necessarily — as  is  now  so  often 
the  case — repeat  the  words  of  2000 
years  ago  as  if  they  were  of  direct  ap¬ 
plication  to  to-day.  All  bringing  Him 
as  a  contemporary  among  contempora¬ 
ries  will  speak  in  His  name  with  an 
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authority  and  a  faith  as  assured  as  that 
of  the  abolitionists. 

It  is  not*  wanted  that  they  should 
take  either  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
controversy  between  rich  and  poor.  If 
in  the  past  they  have  been  too  often 
on  the  side  of  the  rich,  it  will  not  right 
matters  if  they  now  exclusively  take 
the  side  of  the  poor.  A  Labor  Church 
will  not  right  the  wrong  done  by  a 
Capital  Church.  It  is  not  wanted 
either  that  the  teachers  should  be  ar¬ 
bitrators  in  disputes,  interfering  in 
things  outside  their  experience.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  they  should  interpret 
to  rich  and  to  poor,  to  masters  and  to 
men,  the  power  which  by  pricks  makes 
itself  felt  in  all  alike,  and  give  a  voice 
to  the  call  which,  sweeping  as  a  wind 
over  society,  makes  the  stronger  things 
of  the  eartli  to  shake  and  the  light 
things  to  bow. 

Teachers  have  been  too  often  stew¬ 
ards  who  bring  out  only  the  old  things 
from  the  treasury,  woras  spoken  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago,  and  acts  fitted  to 
another  age.  They  go  on  using  a 
phraseology  which  is  not  understood, 
preaching  sermons  about  dead  contro¬ 
versies  and  condemning  heresies  long 
forgotten.  They  teach,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple,  tried  and  troubled  by  thoughts  of 
dnty  to  the  rich  or  duty  to  the  poor, 
find  no  help  in  their  teaching.  And 
sermons  have  become  almost  a  by-word 
fur  dulness  and  inaptness.  If  the 
Chnrch  could  send  teachers  who,  in 
the  study  of  modern  movements  and 
modern  thoughts,  had  found  a  present 
Christ,  if  in  the  name  of  that  Christ 
they  conld  tell  what  Christ  requires 
men  to  do,  their  words  would  convince 
of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  judgment. 
Christ  would  once  more  prove  con¬ 
queror,  and  men  would  give  up  their 
“  rights”  as  they  gave  up  their  slaves. 

Christ  is  in  the  world  making  Him¬ 
self  felt  when  He  is  not  comprehended. 
Teachers  who  would  preach  Him  as 
He  is  would  compel  obedience.  And 
if  teachers  could  compel  obedience  to 
Christ,  the  problems  >yhich  agitate  so¬ 
ciety  would  be  solved.  They  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  able  to  find  Christ  in 
the  present  if  they  were  better  equipped 
for  study.  Bishops  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  set  candidates  for  orders  to  read 
modern  books,  and  in  examination  test 


their  powers  to  observe  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  knowledge  of  Paley,  of 
Pearson,  might,  for  instance,  be  sup- 
lemented  if  not  supplanted  by  some 
nowledge  of  the  movement  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  economic  thought  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  proof  be  given  that 
those  offering  themselves  as  leaders 
“  perceive  with  their  eyes  and  hear 
with  their  ears  and  understand  with 
their  heart.”  The  bishops  guide  the 
study  of  the  teachers  and  with  them 
more  than  with  any  others  it  rests  to 
enable  the  Church  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  preaching  a  present  Christ  to 
a  troubled  world. 

III.  Charitable  Agencies. 

The  Church  promotes  charitable 
agencies.  It  has  at  its  command  men 
and  women  ready  to  serve,  and  it  uses 
them  on  societies,  which  its  money  sup¬ 
ports,  for  the  relief,  or  for  the  educa¬ 
tion.  or  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people.  These  societies  have  often 
provoked  or  led  the  State  to  action  ; 
they  prepared  the  way  for  national  edu¬ 
cation,  and  for  the  passing  of  Factory 
Acts,  and  they  have  stirred  Poor  Law 
Guardians  and  County  Councils  to 
greater  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  If  now  State  action  is  more 
Christian  and  more  human  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  infiuence  of  Church  soci¬ 
eties. 

But  many  of  these  societies,  having 
achieved  this  result,  and  raised  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  community  to  their 
level,  have  done  their  work.  They 
began  by  sacrificing  energy  and  money 
to  the  promotion  of  the  education  and 
the  more  adequate  relief  of  the  poor  ; 
they  might  now  complete  the  career  of 
sacrifice  by  the  extinction  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  often  expedient  that  a  so¬ 
ciety  should  die  in  order  to  finish  its 
work. 

The  Church  would  then  have  at  its 
disposal  the  men  and  women  whose  en¬ 
ergies  are  now  absorbed  by  those  soci¬ 
eties,  and  be  free  to  use  them,  either 
as  individuals  or  as  members  of  new 
societies,  in  connection  with  State  and 
municipal  action. 

The  Church  might,  for  example, 
make  education  in  a  fuller  sense  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  extend  to  all  members  of  the 
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community  the  higher  teaching  they 
need.  The  ambition  of  Churchmen 
to  keep  up  Church  schools  is  very  nat¬ 
ural.  The  instinct  which  makes  men 
set  a  high  value  on  the  signs  of  power 
and  possession  is  universal,  and  the  cry 
of  the  Church,  that  it  ought  to  keep 
the  schools  it  created,  gets  sympathy. 
But  the  question  is  not  what  is  the 
right  or  privilege  of  the  Church,  but 
rather,  how  best  may  the  Church  in 
this  generation  secure  the  religious  in¬ 
terests  of  the  children  ?  The  Church 
does  not  stand  for  rights  but  for  du¬ 
ties.  The  answer  to  that  question 
then,  I  submit  is  (1)  By  giving  up 
every  Church  school  whose  buildings 
and  equipment  are  not  above  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  School  Board  schools  ;  and 
(2)  By  showing  from  the  example  of  a 
few  schools  a  way  of  teaching  not  yet 
dreamed  of  in  other  schools. 

(1)  It  is  both  impolitic  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  its  high  mission  for  the 
Church  to  become  associated  with  a 
meaner  sort  of  education,  to  claim  ex¬ 
emption  from  rules  which  require  clean 
offices  and  larger  play-grounds,  and  to 
pay  its  teachers  lower  salaries.  It  is 
unwise  to  use  money  and  energy,  much 
wanted  to  do  something  which  is  still 
undone,  in  doing  what  is  already  done. 
Let,  then,  all  those  schools  which  are 
not  examples  to  other  schools  be  placed 
under  Boards. 

(2)  The  money  and  the  energy  re¬ 
leased  by  such  an  action  might,  as  I 
have  said,  be  expended  in  starting 
other  schools  which  would  lead  the 
State  on  to  another  level  of  duty,  as  in 
old  days  Church  schools  led  the  State 
on  to  the  present  level.  The  best 
Board  School  is  far  short  of  what  is 
needed  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  State  education,  much  as  it  has 
done,  has  left  more  undone,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  teacher  of  experience 
who  has  not  suggestions  of  changes 
which  would  make  children  more  hu¬ 
man,  more  reverent,  more  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning.  The  Church’s  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  offer  the  example  of  an 
education  which  would  develop  a  high¬ 
er  sense  of  men’s  relations  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  God. 

But  there  is  even  a  better  way  of 
using  the  money  and  energy  which 
would  bo  released  if  the  Church  gave 
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up  the  vain  and  useless  hope  of  retain¬ 
ing  all  its  schools.  The  Board  Schools 
might  be  improved.  Christian  men 
and  women  on  boaids  or  as  managers 
might  bring  their  spirit  among  the 
children.  They,  forgetting  themselves 
and  freely  giving,  would  preach  the 
only  sermon  which  never  misses  its 
mark.  They  would  rouse  in  teachers 
the  ambition  to  know  more  and  to  give 
more,  they  would  by  their  interest  in 
the  children’s  health,  games,  and  pleas¬ 
ures  evoke  emotions  of  love,  and  they 
would  make  the  changes  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  decoration  which  suggest  at 
once  that  those  in  charge  do  their  duty 
because  they  are  sent  and  not  because 
they  are  paid. 

These  members  or  managers  would 
not  of  course  be  able  to  teach  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  formulae  of  the  Church.  The 
question  under  consideration,  however, 
is  not  how  the  Church  may  retain  its 
position,  but  how  the  Church  may  help 
to  solve  social  problems.  It  cannot  be 
essential  to  the  solution  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  that  children  should  be  able  to 
repeat  words  of  certain  doctrines  which 
are  not  held  by  Catholics  and  Dissen¬ 
ters,  but  it  is  essential  to  national  peace 
that  children  should  honor  right  and 
hate  a  lie,  that  they  reverence  their 
“  betters,”  and  love  their  neighbors, 
and  that  they  should  hold  the  two 
great  commandments  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  eternal  life.  Davie  Deans,  that 
great  teacher  of  doctrine,  learnt  in  sor¬ 
row  that  he  would  have  done  better  to 
teach  Effie  obedience  and  the  fear  of 
God  rather  than  the  knowledge  of 
others’  heresies. 

Expediency  and  duty  combine  to 
urge  the  Church  to  seize  the  present 
opportunity.  The  effort  to  secure  ad¬ 
herents  by  the  teaching  of  distinctive 
dogmas  has  failed  to  secure  adherents. 
The  children  of  Church  schools  are  not 
the  members  of  Church  congregations. 
The  attempt  to  raise  sufficient  money 
to  adapt  all  old  buildings  to  modern 
needs  and  carry  on  schools  with  an 
efficient  staff  of  teachers  is  impossible, 
or  possible  only  at  the  cost  of  starving 
other  efforts.  Expediency  suggests 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  try  another 
way,  and  duty  comes  in  with  its  call  to 
the  Church  to  give  up  its  rights  so  that 
the  State  may  have  the  glory  of  giving 
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efficient  and  religious  education  to  thp 
children. 

The  principle  thus  applied  to  one  set 
of  charitable  activities  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  others.  The  Church  has  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for 
their  recreation  and  entertainment. 
Under  such  influence  the  State  has 
gradually  developed  humane  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  methods  of  meeting  others’ 
needs.  The  guardians  now  give  to 
children  equal  advantages  to  those 
^  given  in  the  best  orphanages,  they 
i  make  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  as  com¬ 
fortable  and  as  helpful  as  the  best  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  they  use  their  workhouses 
as  industrial  schools  for  the  training  of 
‘  the  unskilled.  They  can  emigrate  in¬ 
dividuals  or  families  who  are  fit  for 
emigration,  and  make  their  system  of 
out  relief  as  beneficial  as  it  has  been 
demoralizing.  Local  Boards  now  sup¬ 
ply  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  con¬ 
cert-halls,  they  can  put  music  in  the 
open  spaces,  and  recreate  tired  minds 
by  the  sight  of  the  best  pictures. 

With  what  object,  then,  does  the 
Church  use  its  resources  in  keeping  up 
societies  which  have  exactly  the  same 
aim,  which  compete  indeed  with  the 
!  State  to  support  orphans,  relieve  the 
sick,  to  provide  books  and  music? 
The  wiser  plan  would  surely  be  either 
to  meet  needs  not  yet  recognized  by 
the  State,  to  develop  the  wants  of  peo¬ 
ple  so  as  to  make  them  hunger  and 
thirst  after  good  things  now  beyond 
their  reach,  or  to  use  its  servants  in 
connection  with  State  and  municipal 
action.  If  more  men  and  women  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Christian  spirit  sat  on 
boards  and  councils,  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  as  officers  of  State  institutions, 
or  worked  as  voluntary  visitors  along¬ 
side  of  the  officials,  there  would  be  a 
greater  result  than  could  possibly  be 
achieved  by  the  fitful  efforts  of  many 
societies.  It  is  wiser  to  throw  the 
leaves  for  healing  into  the  stream  from 
I  which  all  drink  rather  than  to  use 
them  in  sweetening  cups  of  water  how¬ 
ever  generously  given. 

The  Church  has  the  resources,  and 
it  now  has  the  opportunity  of  applying 
I  those  resources  to  the  forces  which  on 
[  every  side  touch  the  lives  of  the  peo- 

!  pie.  It  has  the  opportunity  of  guid¬ 

ing  the  Government. 


If  it  seizes  the  opportunity,  and  so 
Christianizes  public  action,  that  the 
children  taught  in  the  common  schools 
learn  to  think  of  things  which  are 
true,  honorable,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,  and  that  the  poor,  protected  by 
the  Government,  have  equal  chance 
with  the  rich  to  live  out  all  their  days 
and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  earth, 
if  public  boards  under  its  inspiration 
become  so  Christian  in  aim  that  noth¬ 
ing  unclean,  no  uninhabitable  house 
or  unfit  workshop,  survives  in  town  or 
country,  then  the  Church  will  do  its 
part  toward  solving  some  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  vexing  the  mind  of  this 
generation. 

The  Church  exists  not  for  the  Church 
but  for  the  nation,  it  is  established  not 
to  secure  its  property,  its  position,  or 
its  reputation,  but  to  serve  the  people. 
It  diverts  its  strength  when  it  turns 
that  strength  from  Christianizing  the 
State  to  the  foundation  of  sectarian  so¬ 
cieties.  There  is  no  object  in  keeping 
up  the  stays  when  the  ship  is  launched, 
it  is  then  wiser  to  man  the  ship. 
There  is  no  object  in  using  effort  to 
protect  a  Christian  preserve  when  the 
whole  country  is  under  Christian  in¬ 
fluence. 

Conclusion. 

For  the  moment  the  Church  has  its 
opportunity.  By  means  of  worship 
suited  to  the  new  needs  of  the  time,  by 
teachers  who  will  make  Christ  under¬ 
stood  as  a  contemporary,  by  spiritual¬ 
izing  State  and  municipal  action,  the 
Church  might  help  to  do  away  with 
some  of  those  troubles  which  come 
from  the  mute  or  expressed  antago¬ 
nism  of  rich  and  poor. 

It  may  be,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
complete  success  will  be  impossible  till 
the  organization  of  the  Church  is  so 
reformed  as  to  fit  a  reformed  world  ;  it 
must  be,  as  I  have  also  said  before, 
that  complete  success  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  impossible  until  the  Spirit 
of  God  rules  in  men’s  hearts.  As  the 
Church  brings  home  to  each  citizen  the 
truth  “  Thou  must  be  born  again,”  it 
most  surely  does  away  with  all  that 
hinders  peace  and  builds  up  a  city  in 
which  rich  and  poor  will  dwell  together 
in  love. —  Contemporary  Review. 
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TUOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY  IN  HIS  RELATION  TO  SCIENCE, 
EDUCATION.  AND  SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 


BY  MRS. 

Two  numbers  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
vieto  have  been  issued  since  there  pass¬ 
ed,  on  June  29  last,  into  the  “  silent 
land,”  the  “  land  of  the  great  depart¬ 
ed,”  the  foremost  biologist  of  his  day. 
An  unique  personality,  loving  truth 
above  all  things,  this  devout  student 
of  Nature,  “  who  never  did  betray  the 
heart  that  loved  her,”  was  born  at  Eal¬ 
ing,  near  London,  on  May  4,  1825,  his 
father,  George  Huxley,  having  been  at 
that  time  one  of  the  masters  of  Ealing 
School,  where  his  son  Thomas,  as  a 
boy,  went  for  two  and  a  half  years.  To 
his  mother,  however,  Huxley  attributed 
the  qualities  that  secured  him  renown, 
he  not  only  having  inherited  her  phy¬ 
sique,  but  the  gift  of  divining  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems,  and  confirming  his 
solutions  by  investigation  afterward. 
It  is  said  that  Huxley  was  wont  to  call 
himself  his  ‘‘  mother’s  boy,”  and  that 
his  first  inclinations  were  for  the 
Church,  though  had  circumstances  not 
been  against  it  he  would  have  become 
a  mechanical  engineer.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  find  Huxley,  in  1846,  after  at¬ 
tending  Mr.  Wharton  Jones’s  lectures 
at  Charing  Cross,  applying,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  medical  service  of  the 
navy.  At  the  end  of  two  months  he 
was  entered  on  the  books  of  Nelson’s 
old  ship,  the  Victory,  for  duty  at  Has- 
lar  Hospital,  his  official  chief  being  the 
famous  Arctic  explorer.  Sir  John  Rich¬ 
ardson,  through  whose  recommenda¬ 
tion  he  was  appointed,  seven  months 
later,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Rattle¬ 
snake.  That  ship,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Owen  Stanley,  was  commissioned 
to  survey  the  intricate  passage  within 
the  Barrier  Reef,  skirting  the  eastern 
shores  of  Australia,  and  to  explore  the 
sea  lying  between  the  northern  end  of 
that  reef  and  New  Guinea.  It  was  the 
best  apprenticeship  to  what  was  event¬ 
ually  the  work  of  Huxley’s  life — the 
solution  of  biological  problems  and  the 
indication  of  their  far  reaching  signifi¬ 
cance.  Darwin  and  Hooker  had  passed 
through  a  like  marine  curriculum. 


SIMPSON. 

The  former  served  as  naturalist  on 
board  the  Beagle  when  she  sailed  on 
her  voyage  round  the  world  in  1831 ; 
the  latter  as  assistant-surgeon  on  board 
the  Erebus  on  her  Antarctic  expedition 
in  1839.  Fortune  was  to  bring  the 
three  shoulder  to  shoulder  when  tho 
battle  against  the  immutability  of  spe¬ 
cies  was  fought.  The  Rattlesnake  m\- 
ed  in  1846  and  returned  in  1850,  and 
in  the  interval  her  assistant-surgeon 
had  made  his  mark  among  the  learned 
societies.  He  sent  to  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  minute  accounts  of  the  fauna  of 
the  sea,  and  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  on 
his  return.  The  great  work.  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa,  founded  on  his  submarine 
researches,  did  not  appear  till  1859, 
probably  owing  to  the  author’s  want 
of  means.  After  vainly  endeavoring 
to  induce  the  Government  to  take  it 
up  in  part,  he  left  the  Naval  Service 
in  1853.  But  he  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  an  appointment.  Professor  Forbes 
left  the  chair  of  Natural  History  at 
Jermyn  Street  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and 
Huxley  took  his  place.  His  specula¬ 
tions  had  the  good  fortune  to  interest 
the  common  people  as  well  as  the  sci¬ 
entific  world,  a  workman  having  once 
told  me  that  the  workers  as  a  body  re¬ 
spected  Huxley  because  he  did  not  talk 
down  to  them,  but  gave  them  solid 
pabulum  to  feed  upon,  such  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  audience  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution.  ‘‘  Man’s  Place  in  Nature” 
was  the  subject  of  Huxleys  lectures  to 
the  workmen,  and  it  led  to  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  really  never  died.  It  was 
taken  up  at  the  British  Association 
year  after  year  ;  it  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  finest  books.  ‘  It  was  the 
same  with  a  subsequent  series,  delivered 
in  1862  to  an  audience  of  the  same 
sort,  on  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  the  ‘‘  Phenomena  of  Organic  Na¬ 
ture.”  From  1863  to  1869  Huxley 
held  the  post  of  Hunterian  Professor. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  husband,  a  mechanical 
engineer,  and  myself  (the  daughter  of 
a  printer,  who  was  brought  up  to  re- 
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gard  labor  of  all  kinds  as  a  dignided 
thing)  was  first  directed  to  Professor 
Huxley,  and  I,  then  a  devoted  student 
of  the  poems  of  William  Wordsworth 
and  the  essays  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  read  with  avidity  whatever  of 
Huxley’s  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 
As  a  pioneer  in  food  reform,  and  a 
mother  intent  on  the  problem  of  how 
to  make  healthy  citizens  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  fit  them  to  be  of  service  in 
the  world  on  a  workman’s  income,  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  the 
learned  Professor  asserting  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  protoplasm,  or  “  physical  ba¬ 
sis  of  life,”  common  to  all  forms  of 
life,  and  so  identical  throughout  in 
faculty,  form,  and  composition,  that, 
in  the  substance  and  foundation  of 
their  structure,  the  lichen  on  the  rock 
and  the  botanist  who  examines  it  were 
one  and  the  same. 

This  physical  basis  of  life  Huxley 
showed  was  made  up  of  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ;  he  main¬ 
tained  that  “  under  whatever  disguise, 
whether  fungus  or  oak,  worm  or  man, 
the  living  protoplasm  always  dies,  and 
could  not  live  unless  it  died.”  What 
is  it,  then,  that  makes  the  *'  proto¬ 
plasm”  for  the  huge  consumption  and 
reciprocal  barter  of  the  worlds  of  or¬ 
ganization  ?  Melt  smelling-salts  in 
water  and  you  have  the  four  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  ‘‘  life  stuff  yet  no  animal  can 
get  protoplasm  from  such  a  solution. 
But  the  plant  can — out  of  that  it  will 
build  the  matter  of  life.  Even  the 
plant,  however,  cannot  manufacture 
this  matter  from  the  simple  elements  ; 
it  must  have  the  nitrogen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  mixed  as  ammonia.  This  being 
furnished,  the  vegetable  world  raises 
the  compounds  to  protoplasm  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  animal  world,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  with  its  primary  stock  of  “  life 
stuff.”  As  animals  must  have  the 
protoplasm  created  by  plants,  so  plants 
must  have  the  elements  combined  into 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  carbon  and 
oxygen  ;  water,  which  is  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ;  and  ammonia,  which  is  hy¬ 
drogen  and,  nitrogen,  before  they  can 
make  the  nucleated  atoms  of  proto¬ 
plastic  matter,  which  lives  and  is  the 
reason,  the  form  and  the  faculty  of 
life.  To  my  mind  Professor  Huxley 
solved  thus  the  vexed  Temperance  ques¬ 


tion  by  showing  how  much  in  our  own 

fower  was  the  making  of  our  bodies, 
n  addition  to  the  advantages  1  myself 
derived  from  Professor  Huxley’s  la¬ 
bors,  three  of  my  sons  greatly  benefited 
by  attending  the  lectures  for  working 
men  which  were  given  at  the  Jermyn 
Street  School  of  Mines.  So  expanded 
became  their  intelligence  that  I  had 
less  trouble  with  them  than  I  had  been 
wont  to  have.  I  also  attended  one  of 
Huxley’s  lectures  to  ladies  on  physiol¬ 
ogy  at  South  Kensington,  and  1  cer¬ 
tainly  felt  that  I  had  never  spent  half- 
a-crown  to  better  purpose.  His  Ele¬ 
mentary  Physiology  is  a  book  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  women,  and  might 
well  lead  to  a  memorial  from  women 
in  the  shape  of  an  institution  where 
physiology  would  be  taught  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  education  of  responsi¬ 
ble  beings. 

The  work  of  Huxley’s,  however, 
which  stirred  the  public  most  was  what 
he  himself  called  “  Helling  the  Cat” 
on  the  Sunday  Question  ;  this  he  did 
by  delivering  a  lecture  in  1866  at  the 
old  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long  Acre,  on 
a  Sunday  evening.  It  was  the  first  of 
a  series  given  by  men  eminent  in  sci¬ 
ence,  and  was  “  On  the  Desirableness 
of  Improving  Natural  Knowledge.” 
This  was  one  of  the  first  blows  struck 
at  the  superstition  of  making  ayi  idol 
of  a  day,  and  was  so  effective  that  the 
Sabbatarians  rose  in  arms.  ”  The 
Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People,”  for 
so  were  the  lectures  called,  were  for  a 
time  suppressed  by  them  ;  proceedings 
were  taken  by  Robert  Baxter,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance  So¬ 
ciety,  under  cover  of  an  Act  of  George 
III.,  the  lessee  of  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  a 
lady,  being  indicted  for  keeping  a  ‘‘  dis¬ 
orderly  house,”  inasmuch  as  she  per¬ 
mitted  Professor  Huxley  and  other  men 
of  science  to  lecture  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 
I  was  present  at  a  meeting  which  was 
held  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1867,  Sir  John  Bowring  in  the 
chair,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
the  public  the  means  used- in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  ‘‘  Sunday  Evenings  for 
the  People,”  to  petition  Parliament  in 
support  of  Lord  Amberley’s  Bill  to  re¬ 
peal  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  2l8t  of 
George  III.,  and  to  memorialize  the 
Middlesex  bench  of  magistrates  against 
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the  undue  influence  threatened  in  the 
withholding  of  the  music  license  of  St. 
Martin’s  Hall  on  account  of  its  use  on 
Sunday  evenings.  A  letter  from  John 
Stuart  Mill  supported  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  proposed  at  it,  viz. — “  That  relig¬ 
ious  freedom  is  impossible  under  any 
system  which  enables  one  body  of  re¬ 
ligionists  to  suppress  the  religious  as¬ 
semblies  of  other  persons.”  This  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirkman,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  John  Westlake,  barrister- 
at-law,  and  was  supported  by  the  late 
John  Baxter  Langley  and  the  late  Will¬ 
iam  Shaen,  of  Bedford  Row,  and  was 
carried  unanimously.  Other  resolu¬ 
tions  were  agreed  to,  and  Sir  John 
Bowring  said  that 

“  his  name  bad  been  exposed  to  obloqny  for 
his  connection  with  the  Sunday  Evenings,  the 
proceedings  against  which  exhibited  a  state 
of  things  which  at  this  time  was  intolerable. 
They  had  a  blind,  a  blastering  bigotry  op. 
posed  to  them,  which  went  groping  into  the 
dust  of  the  past  for  instruments  to  arrest  the 
free  thought  of  this  age.  The  preachers  at 
the  Sunday  Evenings  were  not  paid,  and  had 
no  object  but  truth  and  liberty  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  that  science  which  was  as  abhorrent 
to  some  men  as  the  light  of  the  sun  was  to 
bats — of  that  science  which  taught  us  that 
millions  of  years  had  been  required  to  create 
man,  and  that  we  were  not  to  confine  our  in¬ 
quiries  within  the  narrow  limits  of  sixty  cen¬ 
turies.  ” 

As  will  be  known  to  readers  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  the  case  was 
brought  into  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  verdict  obtained  in  that 
Court  induced  the  men  of  science  to 
take  action,  and  the  Sunday  Lecture 
Society,  which  has  been  of  great  edu¬ 
cational  value,  was  formed  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  25th  of  November,  1869, 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Professor 
Huxley  presiding.  Respecting  the 
work  done  by  this  Society,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  twenty  flfth 
Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  39 
Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
on  Friday,  the  28th  of  September,  1894, 
on  which  occasion  the  hon.  treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  Henry  Domville,  spoke  of  the 
changes  which  the  intervening  years 
had  wrought,  and  said  : 

“  The  first  point  I  may  notice  is  that  what 
was  then  a  great  difiBculty  with  our  nascent 
Society  has  long  since  entirely  disappeared. 
Yon  can  scarcely  believe  the  trouble  we  at 
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first  met  with  in  getting  up  and  arranging  our 
lectures,  and  in  finding  men  bold  enough  to 
lecture  on  a  Sunday.  Next  came  a  difiiculty 
in  complying  with  the  first  rule  of  our  Hoci. 
ety,  that  it  should  be  headed  by  a  PreHideut 
and  Vice-Presidents.  If  your  Committee  had 
a  difiicalty  in  obtaining  lecturers,  you  may 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  still  to  get  four  or  five  eminent  men  to 
accept  the  more  prominent  offices  I  now  ul. 
lude  to.  So  difficult  was  it  that  your  Com¬ 
mittee  had  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  to  get  on  as  well  as  they  could  without  a 
‘  head.’  The  body,  however,  was  there,  the 
public  supported  us.  We  throve,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  our  expectation,  and  by  the 
time  we  were  a  few  years  old  we  had  Dr. 
Carpenter  for  our  most  worthy  President,  and 
ten  gentlemen,  all  eminent  in  science  or  phi¬ 
losophy,  as  Vice-Presidents,  of  whom  no  Jess 
than  seven  are  still  living  and  honoring  ns 
with  their  names  and  countenance— namcl}'. 
Professor  Alexander  Bain  of  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Edward  Frankland,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  Dr. 
Huxley  (our  President  at  this  day).  Lord  Hob- 
house,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Dr.  Tyndall. 
And  now  Sunday  lectures  are  no  longer  cavilled 
at,  except  by  the  very  bigoted.  The  clergy 
even  imitate  ns  in  this  way,  and  our  example 
has  not  only  spread  in  the  Metropolis  to  such 
an  extent  as,  with  musical  entertainments,  to 
interfere  in  some  degree  with  the  number  of 
our  audience,  but  also,  to  our  great  content¬ 
ment,  to  the  provinces.  Nothing  can  be  more 
gratifying  to  your  Committee  than  to  have 
year  by  year  to  report  the  formation  of  new 
Sunday  Lecture  Societies.  So  completely  has 
the  movement  taken  root  that  were  our  Snei- 
ety  blotted  out  of  existence  to-morrow,  we 
venture  to  think  that  its  work  would  still  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  kindred  institutions  which  have 
sprung  up,  and  which,  with  the  growing  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  public,  will  rise  in  all  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  country.”  ' 

Iti  1869  Professor  Huxley  delivered, 
at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  a  re¬ 
markable  lecture  on  “  Political  Eth¬ 
nology,”  and  in  1870,  as  President  of 
the  British  Association,  an  address  us 
noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  science  as 
that  delivered  by  his  colleague,  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyndall,  at  Belfast. 

In  1871  Huxley  rendered  a  service  to 
his  country  in  tne  work  he  did  on  the 
London  School  Board  ;  and  to  show 
how  liberal  he  was  it  may  be  mentioned 
here,  that  when,  some  years  later,  he 
was  waited  upon  at  his  laboratory  at 
South  Kensington,  and  asked  to  inter¬ 
est  himself  about  the  workmen’s  candi¬ 
date  for  the  School  Board  in  his  di¬ 
vision,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  workmen  were  putting  forward 
one  of  their  own  class  to  represent 
them. 
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Oil  May  13, 1877,  when  the  late  Dean 
Stanley  delivered  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Hall  his  presidential  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  Society,  he 
was  supported  by  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  both  of  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  in  the  speech  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  made  on  that  occasion,  us  one  of 
the  first  vice-presidents  of  the  Society, 
he  fully  vindicated  the  Sunday  reform 
movement  from  the  aspersions  of  its 
opponents,  saying : 

“  Hr.  Dean,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I 
will  coiuDieDce  the  few  remarks  which  1  have 
to  offer  to  you  by  congratulating  the  persons 
who  are  interested  in  this  and  allied  move¬ 
ments  upon  the  great  advance,  manifested  by 
this  large  meeting,  which  has  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  or  dozen  years  There  may 
be  some  people  who  were  occupied  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  something  more  of  the 
Sunday  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  nearly  ran  the 
risk  of  being  prosecuted  as  disorderly  per¬ 
sons.  That  battle  w'as  won,  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  an  advance  was  made  which  I  think  we 
may  take  as  an  earnest  of  what  will  happen 
by-and-by  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  You  w'ill  not  expect,  seeing  that  I  fol¬ 
low  such  a  list  of  speakers  as  those  who  have 
preceded  me,  that  I  should  have  very  much 
to  say  upon  the  general  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  as  has  been  remarked  by  one 
speaker,  the  great  difficulty  which  we  have  to 
contend  with  is,  not  refuting  the  arguments 
of  our  opponents,  but  to  find  them.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  large  unanimity  of  opinion 
•gainst  us,  but  I  cannot  use  that  word  unan¬ 
imity  without  thinking  of  something  that  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day. 
I  hope  that  all  of  yon,  in  this  great  and  im¬ 
portant  crisis  in  the  history  of  England,  have 
read  the  most  remarkable  speech  which  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  I  mean  that  by  Mr.  Courtney.  In 
that  speech  he  said  he  had  heard  of  the  unan¬ 
imity  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  but  he  understood 
that  unanimity  meant  being  of  one  mind,  and 
that  if  people  were  of  one  mind,  they  must 
have  a  mind  to  be  of,  and  that  he  could  not 
find.  So  I  think  the  people  who  are  unani¬ 
mous  against  us  have  a  mind  to  obstruct  us  ; 
but  they  should  be  able  to  give  some  plain 
and  clear  answer  to  the  three  or  four  issues 
which  have  been  put  before  you  with  such 
great  force  by  the  preceding  speakers.  Up 
to  this  time,  although  I  have  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  question  for  many  years,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  when  or  where  or 
by  whom  the  obligations  of  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath  were  transferred  to  the  Christian  Sun¬ 
day.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  in 
what  way  the  due  and  zealous  exercise  of  the 
offices  of  religion  could  be  interfered  with,  or 
other wisok. than  promoted,  by  the  cheerfulness 
and  intellectual  clearness  that  is  given  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  or 
the  grandeur  of  human  art.  I  have  never  yet 
received  any  answer  to  the  question  why  these 


two  great  institutions,*  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  ensured  by  the  contributions  of  the 
whole  of  the  population,  should  be  practically 
and  by  legislative  restriction  shut  out  from 
the  use  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  I 
have, -finally,  been  wholly  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why,  if  the  opening  of  certain  public 
institutions  like  the  parks,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  like  Kew  Gardens,  to  which  the  Dean 
has  referred — if  the  doing  of  that  is  right  and 
justifiable,  the  opening  of  other  institutions 
should  not  also  be  right  and  justifiable.  I 
say  that  when  I  have  some  rational  answer  to 
these  four  questions,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
believe,  what  1  do  not  believe  at  present,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  opposition  raised  to 
this  movement  is  based  upon  reason.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  consideration  which  requires 
respectful  attention.  I  go  entirely  upon  what 
the  Dean  has  told  yon  about  the  usefulness  — 
I  would  say,  in  the  pressure  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  the  necessity — of  a  day  of  rest.  1 
should  be  wholly  unworthy  of  being  supposed 
to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
life,  to  put  the  matter  simply  on  that  ground, 
if  I  did  not  enforce  that  opinion.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  arrangements  may  not  be 
made  by  w'hich  the  work  thrown  upon  the 
officials  of  public  institutions  may  not  be 
minimized,  and,  indeed,  reduced  to  so  small 
a  proportion  as  to  be  hardly  worth  speaking 
of,  if  measures  that  we  seek  for  are  carried 
out.  To  hear  people  talking  about  the  open¬ 
ing  of  public  institutions  like  the  British 
Museum  or  the  National  Gallery,  one  would 
think  that  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
a  ferocious  horde,  who  wanted  an  army  of 
soldiers  to  keep  them  in  order.  My  friend 
Dr.  Hooker,  who  has  had  now  a  whole  gener¬ 
ation’s  experience  at  Kew,  tells  me  that  dam¬ 
age  is  never  done  there  by  visitors  on  Sun¬ 
day.  It  may  be  that  now  and  then  a  gar¬ 
dener,  overcome  by  what  we  will  call  a  scien¬ 
tific  love  of  a  new  variety,  appropriates  it ; 
but  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  not  so 
eager  about  these  matters,  absolutely  never 
do  any  damage  at  all.  The  presence  of  a  few 
intelligent  servants  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  check  any  mischievous  or  wanton  people 
who  might  be  present.  I  believe  (hat  the  outcry 
that  the  opening  of  these  institutions  would  tend  to 
secularize  Sunday,  and  thus  throw  voork  on  a 
large  number  of  people,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
shams  ever  brought  brfore  the  public.  If  it  be 
the  object  of  the  persons  who  oppose  ns  to 
keep  or  restore  the  observance  of  the  Judaio 
Sabbath,  they  are  losing  their  pains,  for  the 
Judaic  and  Puritanical  Sabbaths  are  banished 
and  gone,  never  to  return.  Let  any  of  yon 
to-morrow  (Sunday)  take  a  ’bus  to  the  out¬ 
skirts,  and  if  it  is  a  fine  day,  yon  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  you  will  see — from  noon  on¬ 
ward — thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
pouring  out  at  every  exit  by  the  suburbs  to 
those  places  where  they  may  find  a  little  fresh 
air  or  a  little  amusement ;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  when  150,000  people  go  out  every  fine 
Sunday  in  this  way,  the  opening  of  half  a 


*  The  British  Museum  and  the  National 
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dozen  public  institutions  will  make  any  seri¬ 
ous  difference  to  the  so-called  secularization 
of  the  Sunday.  Yon  all  know  what  yon  will 
see  if  yon  go  to  the  suburbs  to-morrow.  Shall 
I  tell  yon  what  you  will  see  if  you  stop  there 
until  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night  ?  The  re¬ 
turn  of  those  who  went  forth  in  quest  of  en¬ 
joyment,  .happily  in  large  proportions  not 
worse  than  they  went.  You  will  also  see  a 
large  proportion  manifesting  too  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  entertainment  which  has  been 
provided  for  them,  and  which  alone  they  can 
reach.  Some  of  yon  know  cases  of  families 
whose  ruin  is  dated  from  these  Sunday  excur¬ 
sions.  Will  you  let  me  ask  yon  further,  who 
is  it  who  compels  those  people  to  have  re¬ 
course  for  refreshment  of  body  and  mind  and 
amusement  to  the  facilities  provided  for  them 
by  the  great  publican  interest  ? — the  law  and 
the  Government.  And  therefore  it  is,  that, 
although  I  have  no  great  love  for  asking  the 
Government  to  do  the  things  that  the  public 
can  do  for  themselves,  what  I  would  suggest 
is  that  we  should  require  the  Government  to 
take  away  the  impediment,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
to  the  higher  and  better  life  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.” 

I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  no¬ 
ble  utterance,  because  it  is  so  welded 
together  that  it  could  only  be  given  in 
its  entirety,  and  because  I  hold  it  to 
be  of  historical  importance,  no  less 
than  a  protest  against  the  charge  that 
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the  late  Professor  Huxley  was  a  Mate-  > 
rialist.  When  writing  on  Berkeley  he  i 
said,  “  What  we  know  is  not  any  out- 
ward  object,  but  a  sensation  of  which  i 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  we  refer  | 
to  an  external  object.  Thus  we  are  j 
limited  to  mental  phenomena.”  An  i 
Idealist  Huxley  was,  and  one  whose  ; 
ideas  are  vital  to  the  people’s  welfare. 
They  are  full  of  significance  now,  and 
I  re-echo  what  Charlotte  Sainsbury 
wrote  in  1869  “  To  our  Philosophers 
and  Men  of  Science” — 

”  Hail,  to  the  mighty  spirits. 

The  foremost  of  our  day. 

Grown  them  with  deathless  laurel, 

And  with  immortal  bay  ! 

”  Let  them  in  truest  glory 
Be  heralded  along 
By  a  rejoicing  people 
And  by  the  poet’s  song  !”-— 

being  satisfied  that  Huxley  will,  by 
common  consent  of  them  all,  be  given 
a  very  high  place  as  a  fearless  thinker 
and  indefatigable  worker  in  the  do¬ 
main  he  made  his  own. —  Westminster 
Review. 
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BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


This  year,  as  every  year,  the  Fourth 
of  July  was  celebrated  by  Americans 
at  home  and  abroad  with  that  hearty 
enthusiasm  of  national  birthday- keep¬ 
ing  to  which  Englishmen  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  strangers.  It  would  be  almost 
as  absurd  to  enumerate  every  cracker 
that  was  exploded  between  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  the  Pacific  as  to  attempt  to 
take  note  of  the  speeches  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  patriotic  orators  whose  elo¬ 
quence  is  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  the 
American  newspapers.  But  amid  all 
the  wilderness  of  words,  more  or  less 
wise  and  more  or  less  patriotic,  one 
speech  stands  out  this  year  to  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  pay  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  attention.  It  was  that  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Fourth  of  July  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Tammany  Society  of 
New  York  by  ex-Governor  James  E. 
Campbell,  of  Ohio.  Ex-Governor 


Campbell,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
assembled  braves  by  the  Grand  Sachem 
as  ”  the  great  war-horse  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy  who  would  again  head  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  Ohio  next  fall,”  de¬ 
voted  himself  almost  entirely  to  an  ex¬ 
position  of  American  Jingoism.  lie 
said  : 

”  He  would  confine  bis  remarks  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  than  which  there  was  no 
more  popular  subject  to  the  American  heart. 
The  meaning  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was, 
that  we  should  extend  our  territory  in  the 
western  hemisphere  whenever  the  opportunity 
was  presented,  and  confine  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  the  possessions  on  this  continent 
which  they  already  hold.  .  .  .  Any  attempt 
to  seize  a  foot  of  soil  on  this  continent  should 
be  treated  by  the  United  States  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  It  has  become  fashionable  of 
late  to  ‘  cough  ’  at  those  who  advocate  such 
measures,  and  derisively  call  them  ‘  jingoes,’ 
but  there  was  a  time  coming  when  ‘  jingo  ’ 
would  cease  to  be  a  term  of  opprobrium,  but 
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Tonld  become  the  emblem  of  those  men  who 
loved  their  country  and  flag.  ” 

There  are  those  who  belittle  this  dec¬ 
laration.  “  It  is  only  Fourth  of  July 
rhodomontadc,  served  up  hot  and  hot 
to  Tammany — Tammany  whose  day  is 
over,  and  whose  authority  has  been 
overthrown.”  Alas!  Tammany,  al¬ 
though  scotched,  is  not  killed.  This 
Fourth  of  July  was  its  119th  anniver¬ 
sary,  and  an  organization  which,  as  an¬ 
other  ex-Governor  remarked,  ‘‘  has 
been  responsible  for  the  government  of 
New  York  almost  for  ages,”  is  not 
going  to  give  up  the  ghost  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  single  knock-down  blow. 
Tammany  is  one  of  the  most  character¬ 
istic  and  most  vigorous  results  of  the 
application  of  American  principles  to 
the  control  of  non-American  popula¬ 
tion.  Already  many  of  the  shrewdest 
observers  in  New  York  are  calculating 
that  the  attempt  now  being  made  to 
enforce  the  Sunday-closing  laws  will 
result  in  the  triumphant  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  Tammany  as  the  ruling  power 
in  the  city.  England  is  not  the  only 
country  by  any  means  in  which  the 
purveyors  of  drink  are  the  masters  of 
elections.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ex-Gov¬ 
ernor  Campbell’s  declaration  as  to  the 
approaching  apotheosis  of  Jingoism  is 
notable  enough,  especially  as  it  does 
not  by  any  means  stand  alone. 

Some  days  before  the  Fourth,  the 
Times- Herald  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  enterprising  of  all 
the  newspapers  in  America,  published 
replies  from  a  number  of  ‘‘  distin¬ 
guished  men,  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  Uncle  Sam’s  foreign  policy,” 
to  a  couple  of  questions,  the  mere  pro¬ 
pounding  of  which  is  significant  of 
much.  Said  the  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald : 

“  The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  date  when  the 
American  spirit  is  dominant. 

“  It  is  a  time  when  the  devotion  of  the  pa¬ 
triot  is  most  manifest. 

“  To  obtain  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  Ameri- 
oan  leaders  on  the  future  greatness  of  the 
United  States  the  following  questions  were 
submitted  : 

“  1.  ‘  Should  the  United  States  annex  Can¬ 
ada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii  ?’ 

“  2.  ‘  Will  Uncle  Sam  eventually  rule  the 
North  American  continent  ?  ’  ’ ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  all  the 
answers  received  frem  the  ‘‘  American 


leaders”  to  whom  these  questions  were 
sent.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  two.  Ex- 
Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas, 
who  opposed  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
as  vehemently  and  with  much  the  same 
arsenal  of  adjectives  that  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  opposed  the  campaign  against 
Lobengula,  repudiated  all  sympathy 
with  Jingoism.  He  said  “  the  ‘  Jingo,’ 
the  aggressive,  domineering  advocate 
of  a  swaggering  foreign  policy,  has 
never  been  a  favorite  in  American  poli¬ 
tics.  The  people  instinctively  recog¬ 
nize  the  limitations  of  a  representative 
popular  Democracy,  and  cannot  be 
misled.”  But  this  anti- Jingo,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  policy  which  he 
favored,  propounded  a  programme 
which  a  very  short  time  ago  would 
have  been  regarded  as  Jingo,  and  no 
mistake.  After  he  had  denounced  the 
proposed  annexation  of  Hawaii  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  opposed  to  any  further 
increase  of  territory.  He  replied  : 

“  The  objections  to  the  anuexation  of  dis- 
tant,  detached,  and  incompatible  regions  do 
not  apply  to  Canada.  An  imaginary  line 
separates  the  Dominion  from  the  United 
States.  Its  physical  features  are  the  same. 
Much  of  its  territory  is  unoccupied,  and  would 
afford  room  for  our  surplus  population.  That 
portion  which  is  inhabited  has  institutions 
like  our  own.  Its  productions,  industry, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  are  similar,  and 
its  destiny  is  identical.  The  welfare  of  both 
countries  would  bo  promoted  by  voluntary 
political  union,  as  they  are  already  united  by 
their  railroad  and  telegraph  systems  and  by 
their  navigable  waters.  The  annexation  of 
Canada  would  not  violate  the  traditions  of 
our  history,  and  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  impulse  of  federation  which  is  the  irre¬ 
sistible  tendency  of  the  Anglo  American  race. 
The  final  triumph  of  civilization  will  be  the 
league  of  English  speaking  peoples  based 
upon  the  code  of  Christianity,  which  asserts 
the  moral  unity  of  mankind.” 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “  Will 
Uncle  Sam  eventually  rule  the  North 
American  continent!^'  ex-Senator  In¬ 
galls  said  : 

"  The  construction  of  the  Isthmus  canal, 
breaking  down  the  barrier  between  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  changing  the  im¬ 
memorial  pathway  of  the  world’s  commerce, 
renders  the  continuation  of  our  supremacy 
southward  inevitable.  The  canal,  whether  at 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  or  Tehuantepec,  must  be 
our  southern  boundary.  This  is  manifest 
destiny.  •  As  the  irreconcilable  populations  re¬ 
tire  they  may  be  replaced  by  Africans  from 
the  Southern  States,  who  will  eventually  col¬ 
onize  in  some  tropical  region  under  the  pro- 
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tectioD  of  the  United  States.  Eventually  we 
shall  rule  the  North  American  continent,  and, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  di¬ 
rect  the  destinies  of  the  entire  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.” 

For  a  strong  anti-jingo  this  pro¬ 
gramme,  involving  as  it  does  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Canada  on  the  north  and 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  on  the 
south  as  far  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  is 
pretty  strong. 

The  other  “  leading  American”  is 
none  other  than  Senator  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  well  known  as  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  and  American  expansion.  Sena¬ 
tor  Lodge  would  annex  Hawaii,  but 
he  draws  the  line  at  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  Republics.  “  We 
should,”  however,  “  see  to  it  that  these 
States  are  protected  from  foreign  ag¬ 
gression. 

”  I  do  think  that  all  the  English  speaking 
races  of  the  North  American  continent  will 
eventually  come  under  the  direct  inflaence, 
if  not  the  rule,  of  Uncle  Sam.  This  may  not 
mean  absolute  annexation  to  the  United  States 
for  some  time,  but  the  tendency  is  bound  to 
be  in  that  direction.  Cuba  is  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Central  American  States  in  its 
relation  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  its 
commercial  importance  and  its  proximity  to 
our  southern  coast.  Therefore,  looking  at 
the  entire  matter  in  the  abstract,  and  as  an 
answer  to  a  hypothetical  question,  I  should 
say  that  Cuba  should  be  annexed,  and  also 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Hawaii.” 

Senator  Lodge,  while  speaking  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
said  that  he  had  a  Bill  already  prepared 
that  he  intended  to  introduce  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  which  embodies  the 
entire  idea  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
he  will  endeavor  to  have  this  Bill  made 
a  law,  so  that  the  State  department 
will  have  something  to  live  up  to  in  the 
shape  of  an  absolute  law,  instead  of  a 
hazy  idea,  in  its  foreign  relations  and 
in  dealing  with  European  Governments 
pertaining  to  the  American  continent. 

This  is  how  Senator  Lodge  would  de- 
Que  the  Monroe  doctrine  :  ”  The  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  announces  it  to  be  the  set¬ 
tled  policy  of  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
gard  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  anj 
European  Power  to  conquer  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State,  to  seize  territory  other  than 
that  which  tbe^  then  held,  or  to  make 
any  new  establishment  in  either  North 
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or  South  America,  as  an  act  of  hostility 
toward  the  United  States,  and  one  not 
to  be  permitted.” 

This  is,  of  course,  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  pure  and  simple.  But,  in  ex- 
Governor  Campbell’s  opinion,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  that 
‘‘  we  should  extend  our  territory  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  whenever  the  op¬ 
portunity  was  presented” — a  develop¬ 
ment  very  natural  to  the  Jingo  devel¬ 
oper  of  the  ancient  creed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  sena¬ 
tors  and  ex-senators  arc  politicians  who 
are  playing  to  the  gallery.  If  so,  it 
only  emphasizes  the  unpleasant  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  utterances.  It  is  an  evil 
day  for  the  peace  of  the  world  when 
the  gallery  turns  Jingo.  We  have  had 
our  share  of  the  tribulation  which  sueh 
a  gallery  brings  in  its  train.  The  peril 
which  threatens  peace  and  humanity 
in  Armenia  and  Macedonia  to  day  is 
the  direct  and  indisputable  consequence 
of  the  Jingo  fever  of  1878,  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  played 
to  the  Jingo  gallery.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  only  politicians  in  the  United 
States  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
foreign  policy  which  is  strangely  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  traditional  stay-at- 
home,  non-intervention,  non-aggrossive 
policy  of  the  United  States.  If  there 
is  one  public  man  in  America  who  oc¬ 
cupies  a  position  of  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence  of  parties,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  can  make  himself  heard  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  it  is  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  who  has  occasionally  contributed 
articles  to  the  pages  of  the  Contem¬ 
porary  Review.  Dr.  Shaw  is  not  a 
Jingo.  He  is  not  a  politician,  except¬ 
ing  so  far  as  all  good  citizens  are  poli¬ 
ticians.  He  edits  and  controls  the  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews  of  America,  which, 
when  founded,  had  as  its  chief  and 
dominant  purpose  the  promotion  of 
good  feeling,  fraternal  union,  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  British  Empire 
and  the  American  Republic.  It  was 
because  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  these  sentiments 
that  I  asked  him  to  leave  his  editorial 
chair  in  Minneapolis,  and  to  edit  and 
control  the  Review,  which  is  now  the 
most  widely  circulated  periodical  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  political  and  social 
problems  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
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ca.  No  one,  therefore,  can  possibly 
discount  anything  that  Dr.  Shaw  says 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  suggestions  us  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Irish  vote,  the  exigencies 
of  a  politician  in  danger  of  losing  his 
seat,  or  any  personal  prejudice  against 
England.  But  Dr.  Shaw  has  uni¬ 
formly  supported  a  policy  of  extension, 
if  nut  of  annexation,  and,  in  relation 
to  the  two  questions  which  have  roused 
the  wrath  of  the  American  Jingoes, 
he  has  seriously  and  earnestly  defended 
the  justice  of  their  contentions.  One 
of  tliese  questions  was  the  recent  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  which  we  were  forced 
to  take  in  Nicaragua.  The  other  is 
the  still  outstanding  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  Venezuelan  frontier. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  as  to 
the  state  of  American  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  from  Nicaragua  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Corinto  : 

“Governor  Budd,  of  California,  the  most 
influential  Democratic  leader  of  the  far  West, 
and  one  of  the  most  promising  members  of 
his  party,  came  out  with  a  ringing  proclama¬ 
tion  against  England,  which  unquestionably 
gained  the  approval  of  the  entire  Pacific  sea¬ 
board.  Other  governors  made  spirited  pro¬ 
tests  in  similar  terms.  Such  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  as  were  in  session  took  action  by  means 
of  resolutions  of  the  most  emphatic  charac¬ 
ter.  The  feeling  against  England  was  strong 
through  all  the  Northern  States,  and  leading 
Republican  politicians  were  very  outspoken 
in  their  condemnation  of  British  insolence. 
But  the  Democrats  were  not  less  emphatic  ; 
and  through  the  South  especially  the  feeling 
was  very  bitter  indeed.  The  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  has  never  been  so  much  discussed  since 
its  first  promulgation  seventy  years  ago  as 
witliin  the  past  month  or  six  weeks.  Our 
Government  at  Washington  did  not  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  interfere,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  the  administration  greatly  desired  that 
Eughind  should  deal  patiently  and  courteously 
with  Nicaragua,  and,  above  all,  that  she 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  seize  a  Nicaraguan 
port  and  hoist  the  British  flag.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment.  England  has  gained  nothing  by  thus  as¬ 
serting  herself  against  tiny  Nicaragua,  and 
she  has  lost  a  very  great  deal  in  her  alienation 
of  the  goodwill  of  many  Americans  who  have 
been  greatly  stirred  up  by  the  feeling  that 
this  imperial  Power  has  played  the  part  of  a 
bully  against  a  minute  and  defenceless  people 
living  in  our  American  hemisphere  and  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  American  flag. 

‘  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  thought  it 
wise  to  declare  a  formal  protectorate  over 
Nicaragua  ;  but  it  would  have  been  gracious 
and  courteous  if  John  Bull  had  recognized  the 
relationship  that  circumstances  have  virtually 


created,  and  had  frankly  avowed  the  policy 
of  doing  nothing  in  Nicaragua  which  would 
not  be  most  eminently  agreeable  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  of  the  United  States.” 

I  don’t  propose  to  discuss  here — 
however  tempting  the  opening  may  be 
— this  novel  theory  as  to  the  suggested 
obligation  under  which  we  lie,  as  a 
matter  of  grace  and  courtesy,  to  do 
nothing  to  defend  our  own  interests, 
or  to  punish  flagrant  breaches  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  whenever  the  “  minute 
and  defenceless”  offenders  live  in  ”  our 
American  hemisphere.”  The  more  as¬ 
tounding  such  a  claim  appears,  the 
more  significant  it  is  to  find  it  gravely 
propounded  in  such  a  quarter. 

The  affair  of  Nicaragua  is  past.  The 
indemnity  has  been  paid,  and  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  at  an  end.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  question  of  the  Venezuela 
frontier.  This  forms  the  chief  count 
in  ex  Governor  Campbell’s  indictment 
of  Great  Britain.  In  his  Tammany 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  he  declared  : 

“  An  infraction  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  now 
confronts  ns.  It  was  done  artfully  and  in¬ 
sidiously,  and  to-day  the  British  Government 
lays  claim  to  a  tract  of  territory  larger  in  area 
than  the  State  of  Ohio,  every  foot  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  The 
policy  of  Great  Britain  looked  like  an  effort 
to  force  the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  It  ought  to  bo  met  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  United  States  ordered  the 
French  troops  from  Mexico  thirty  years  ago. 
Great  Britain  ought  not  to  be  told  again  that 
she  would  have  to  submit  the  Venezuelan 
question  to  arbitration  or  be  prepared  to  see 
the  United  States  enforce  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine." 

There  we  have  the  doctrine  of  “  Our 
American  hemisphere”  laid  down  by  a 
man  who  insists  that  Britain  is  to  be 
compelled  by  threat  of  instant  war  to 
submit  to  arbitration  a  question  which 
in  no  way  whatever  affects  the  United 
States — excepting  in  so  far  as  the  whole 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Government  of  Washington.  The 
Venezuelans  are  not  a  minute  and  de¬ 
fenceless  people,  almost  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  American  flag.  No  canal  of 
vital  importance  to  American  com¬ 
merce  is  about  to  be  cut  through  Vene¬ 
zuelan  territory.  Venezuela  is  in  South 
America.  Its  inhabitants  are  Spanish 
half-breeds.  Neither  in  race  nor  in 
geographical  position  does  it  come 
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within  what  ex-Senator  Ingalls  regards 
as  the  extreme  future  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  United  States.  But  here  we 
have  it  laid  down,  that  unless  we  set¬ 
tle  a  question  of  disputed  boundary, 
which  solely  and  exclusively  affects 
Venezuela  and  the  British  colony  of 
Guiana,  in  a  particular  way  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  commends  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  politicians  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  only  the  right 
hut  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Washington,  to  threaten  the 
world  with  that  worst  of  all  catastro¬ 
phes,  a  war  between  the  two  great  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  English-speaking  race ! 
We  may  dismiss  ex-Governor  Camp¬ 
bell’s  frothy  menaces  for  what  they  are 
worth,  but  we  cannot  so  lightly  disre¬ 
gard  the  protest  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 
He  tells  us  that  the  bitter  feeling  roused 
in  America  by  the  Nicaragua  incident 
was  “  the  stronger  in  the  United  States, 
because  this  peremptory  dealing  with 
Nicaragua  has  followed  England’s  flat 
refusal  to  submit  the  Venezuela  bound¬ 
ary  question  to  arbitration,  although 
the  United  States  has  olBcially  request¬ 
ed  England  to  consent.”  As  long  ago 
as  last  October,  writing  under  the  head 
of  Venezuela  and  British  Aggres¬ 
sion,”  (sic!)  Dr.  Shaw  thus  states  his 
view  of  the  question  : 

“  We  refer  to  great  and  ralnable  portions 
of  the  territory,  the  repablio  of  Venezuela, 
which  seem  to  have  been  encroached  upon 
by  Great  Britain.  Beginning  with  a  trading 
post  or  two  on  the  coast,  the  English  hare 
extended  their  claims  until  they  now  assert 
anthority  over  a  great  region  which  was  for¬ 
merly  regarded  by  everybody  as  an  integral 
portion  of  Venezuela.  Far  from  increasing 
thoir  territorial  claims  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sonth  America,  the  British  ought  by  all  means 
to  prepare  definUely  to  withdraw  altogether.  It  is 
wholly  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  modem  in¬ 
ternational  relations  that  a  European  power 
like  Great  Britain  should  hold  by  force  of 
arms  a  region  that  belongs  naturally  to  the 
home  territory  of  a  friendly  nation.” 

Here  is  notice  to  quit  served  some¬ 
what  peremptorily  upon  the  lawful  pos¬ 
sessors  and  peaceful  occupants  of  the 
one  small  section  of  South  America 
that  is  under  the  British  flag.  For  he 
it  noted  this  summons  to  retire  does 
not  relate  merely  to  the  territory  in 
dispute.  We  are  to  “  withdraw  alto¬ 
gether”  from  the  north  coast  of  South 
America,  and  as  a  similar  notice  should. 
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of  course,  be  served  equally  upon  the 
French  and  the  Dutch,  the  American 
Foreign  Office  is  likely  to  be  kept  busy. 
This  may  possibly  be  a  mere  slip  of  tfie 
pen.  Dr.  Shaw  is  the  last  of  men  to 
propose  seriously  that  the  United  Stales 
should  begin  a  crusade  of  ejection 
against  the  European  Powers  which 
have  colonies  under  their  own  flag  on 
the  southern  half  of  “our  American 
hemisphere.”  We  have  just  as  much 
right  to  be  in  British  Guiana — leaving 
the  disputed  territory  out  of  account 
— as  the  Americans  have  to  be  in  New 
York  State.  In  both  places  the  Jiutch 
were  the  first  comers.  In  both  the 
right  of  the  present  occupant  rests 
upon  an  unassailable  foundation  of  sol¬ 
emn  treaties  and  international  law. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Senator  Lodge, 
who  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  this  boundary  question  and  embod¬ 
ied  his  conclusions  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  North  American  Review.  Ilis 
claim  is  much  more  moderate,  lie 
states  it  thus  : 

“  England  possesses  all  the  rights  and  ter¬ 
ritory  possessed  by  Holland,  and  Venezuela 
all  those  possessed  by  Spain.  No  new  rights 
have  accrued  to  either  party  since  they  came 
into  possession  as  the  snccessors,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  Spain  and  Holland.  The  settlement 
of  the  boundary  must  now  depend  on  the  de¬ 
termination  of  that  which  existed  between 
the  possessions  of  Holland  and  Spain,  and 
should  be  a  matter  of  arbitration,  and  settled 
by  historical  investigation.” 

His  complaint  is  that 

”  since  1844  England  has  continually  pushed 
forward  the  line  within  which  she  has  de¬ 
clined  arbitration,  and  with  each  advance  she 
has  made  an  additional  claim  to  more  terri¬ 
tory  about  which  she  would  be  willing  to  ar¬ 
bitrate.  She  has  advanced  more  rapidly  of 
late  years  than  ever  before.  She  has  taken 
large  tracts  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela  to 
which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  legal  right, 
not  even  such  slight  claims  as  it  is  possible  to 
offer  in  regard  to  the  seizures  on  the  coast. 
She  has  violated  the  agreement  of  1850,  by 
which  both  parties  promised  not  to  occupy 
the  territory  in  dispute,  an  act  which  in  any 
nation  less  virtuous  than  England  would  be 
called  bad  faith,  and  has  thus  far  seized  an 
area  apparently  of  some  40,000  square  miles. 
She  has  declined  arbitration,  which  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  boundary  dispute  if  it  can  ever  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  while  declining  arbitration  she  has 
continued  to  seize  the  lands  of  a  weak  Power 
by  superior  force,  on  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right.” 

That  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
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of  the  way  in  which  the  case  against 
England  is  constantly  urged  in  the 
American  Press. 

If  this  be  the  way  in  which  England 
is  believed  to  have  acted,  it  is  not  the 
less  interesting  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  this  senator  on  the  way  in 
which  the  United  States  ought  to  act. 
Senator  Lodge  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  lie  says  : 

“Let  England’s  motives  or  feelings  be  what 
they  may.  We  are  concerned  for  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  practical  resnlt  of 
England’s  aggressions  in  Venezuela  is  plain 
enough.  They  are  all  directed  to  securing 
the  control  of  the  Orinoco,  the  great  river  sys¬ 
tem  of  Northern  South  America  and  also  of 
the  rich  mining  district  of  the  Yuruari.  All 
that  England  has  done  has  been  a  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  she  has 
increa.sed  and  quickened  her  aggressions  in 
proportion  as  the  United  States  have  appeared 
indifferent.  The  time  has  come  for  decisive 
action.  The  United  States  must  either  main¬ 
tain  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  treat  its  in¬ 
fringement  as  an  act  of  hostility,  or  abandon 
it.  .  .  .  The  American  people  are  not  ready 
to  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine  or  give  up 
their  rightful  supremacy  in  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  as  ready 
now  to  fight  to  maintain  both  as  they  were 
when  they  forced  the  French  out  of  Mexico. 
...  I  would  too  like  to  peacefully  but  firmly 
put  an  end  to  these  territorial  aggressions  of 
Ureat  Britain,  and  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  so  that  no  other  power  will  be  disposed 
to  infringe  upon  it.  But  immediate  action  is 
necessary.  Every  day  makes  the  situation 
worse.  .  .  .  The  supremacy  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  should  be  established  and  at  once, 
peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must.  It 
will  be  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  next 
Congress  to  see  that  this  is  done.” 

Thus  we  have  the  keynote  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Jingoism  which  Tammany  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  echo  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  from  the  humdrum  but  neces¬ 
sary  task  of  civic  reform.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  trick  in  the  old  world  to  make 
war  abroad  to  retard  reform  at  home. 
The  corrupter  elements  in  American 
democracy  are  not  above  taking  a  hint 
from  the  effete  empires  and  monarchies 
of  Europe. 

The  American  Jingo,  who  must 
never  for  one  moment  be  confounded 
with  Ur.  Albert  Shaw,  is  as  indifferent 
as  his  English  cousin  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  question  upon  which  he 
brings  down  his  brawling  fist.  He  is 
as  blind  and  passionate  and  prejudiced 
when  Great  Britain  is  concerned  as  our 
Nxw  Bkhiu. — Yol.  LXII.,  No.  5.  88 


Jingoes  are  when  Tlussia’s  policy  is  un¬ 
der  discussion.  For  in  place  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity  the  Jingo  graces  are 
envy,  malice  and  all  uncharitableness. 
The  American  Jingo,  like  his  British 
forerunner,  has  one  shibboleth.  In 
London  music  halls  this  shibboleth  was 
embodied  in  the  rowdy  refrain  that  as¬ 
serted  Russia  never  should  have  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  America  the  Jingo  as¬ 
serts  with  equal  emphasis  that  no  non- 
American  Power  shall  add  to  its  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  may  be  sound  or 
unsound.  I  am  not  discussing  it.  I 
am  only  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  theoriflamme  of  the 
American  Jingo.  Following  it  head¬ 
long  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the  South 
American  boundary  disputes  he  is  apt 
to  pay  scant  regard  to  such  trifles  as 
facts,  or  such  details  as  the  provisions 
of  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations. 
The  question  of  Venezuela  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  Monroe  doctrine  cannot 
apply  here,  for  the  Monroe  doctrine 
starts  from  the  status  quo.  It  does 
not  demand  the  ejection  of  non-Ameri¬ 
can  powers  from  all  American  soil.  It 
merely  places  a  veto  upon  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  such  foreign  influence  and  au¬ 
thority  over  territory  which,  when  the 
doctrine  was  proclaimed,  lay  beyond 
the  sphere  of  non-American  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  Now  long  before 
the  Monroe  doctrine  was  heard  of  the 
British  claimed,  as  a  matter  of  treaty- 
right  by  international  law  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  ^  to  the  watershed  of  the  Orino¬ 
co.  There  has  never  been,  there  is 
not  at  this  moment,  any  question  of 
extending  British  authority  one  single 
yard  beyond  the  boundary  laid  down 
as  far  back  as  1797.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  indeed  the  only  question  in  dis¬ 
pute,  is  how  much  of  this  territory, 
originally  claimed  by  Britain,  shall  be 
ceded  to  Venezuela.  It  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  question  of  our  tak¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  and  is  solely  one  of  our 
giving  up.  Venezuela  may  want  us  to 
give  up  more  than  is  right,  or  she  may 
not,  but  the  essential  point  is,  that  the 
whole  dispute  turns  upon  how  far 
Britain  shall  recede  from  the  frontier 
demarcated  in  1797,  not  in  the  least 
how  far  she  shall  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  Venezuelan  territory.  Of 
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course  it  may  be  contended  that  the 
boundary  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in 
1797  was  not  a  frontier  of  the  division 
of  territory  in  this  region  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  It 
may  even  be  conceded,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  British  claim  of 
1797  was  unjustifiable,  but  it  existed, 
and  as  1797  was  considerably  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  in 
putting  forward  her  full  claim,  even  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  1797  frontier. 
Great  Britain  has  in  any  way  violated 
the  Monroe  doctrine. 

In  order  to  understand  this  question 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  briefly  the 
facts  underlying  the  controversy.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  set  forth  the  full 
strength  of  the  British  case,  because, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  many  American  circles,  the 
British  public  is  so  remarkably  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  Venezuelan  frontier  that 
there  are  no  published  papers  on  the 
subject.  There  is  not  a  single  blue 
book  on  the  question,  but  now  and 
again,  at  intervals  of  years,  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  member  of  Parliament  puts  a  query 
in  the  House,  and  receives  an  answer 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  Under 
Secretary  that  quietens  him  for  a  time. 
So  far  from  John  Bull  hungering  and 
thirsting  to  extend  his  possessions  up 
to  the  Orinoco  system,  he  does  not  for 
the  most  part  know  what  the  Orinoco 
River  system  is,  and  of  the  newly-elect¬ 
ed  Members  of  Parliament  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  one  per  cent.,  or  say 
six,  could  give  any  intelligible  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  Venezuelan  frontier. 
•The  facts,  however,  are  sufficiently  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows.  In  1797  Great  Britain  captured 
the  Dutch  colonies  of  Guiana  and  con¬ 
verted  them  into  British  possessions. 
British  Guiana,  like  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  one  of  the  prizes  of  war.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  taking  possession  of  the 
colonies  the  British  demarcated  the 
boundary,  beginning  from  Point  Bani¬ 
na,  and  included  in  British  territory 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni 
and  its  tributaries,  and  on  to  the  wa¬ 
tershed  of  the  Orinoco.  In  doing  this 
they  adhered  strictly  to  precedent.  As 
the  British  succeeded  as  conquerors  to 


the  whole  of  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  Dutch  whom  they  had  dispos¬ 
sessed,  in  drawing  their  boundary  from 
Point  Banina  along  the  watershed  of 
the  Orinoco  they  simply  asserted  the 
position  maintained  by  the  Dutch.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  frontiers 
between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  New  World  were  not 
very  clearly  demarcated.  The  Dutch 
had  on  several  occasions  obtained  from 
Spain  a  certain  grudging  recognition 
of  their  claim  to  the  Cuyuni,  and, 
what  is  very  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  subsequent  developments, 
they  had  obtained  the  removal  of  sta¬ 
tions  placed  by  the  Spaniards  near  the 
territory  over  which  the  Dutch  claimed 
jurisdiction.  For  forty  years  after  the 
British  conquest  Venezuela  continued 
to  be  a  Spanish  colony.  The  British 
during  all  this  time  continued  to  exer¬ 
cise  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and 
continued  the  payment  of  the  subsidies 
promised  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Indians 
in  the  Guiana  Territory.  At  the  time, 
therefore,  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  Great  Britain  was  not 
only  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
territory  demarcated  in  1797,  but  was 
actually  exercising  jurisdiction  and  full 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  whole  of 
the  region.  It  was  only  after  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Republic  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  was  reluctantly  recognized  by  the 
Spanish  Government  that  any  serious 
discussion  began  as  to  the  frontier  be¬ 
tween  British  Guiana  and  the  new  re¬ 
public.  Great  Britain  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  negotiations  laid  down  the 
extreme  claim  which  we  had  inherited 
from  the  Dutch  in  1797,  but  we  assert¬ 
ed  our  willingness  to  waive  a  certain 
part  of  it  on  certain  conditions.  The 
concessions  which  we  suggested  in  the 
interests  of  peace  have  been  seized  upon 
in  some  quarters  as  a  proof  that  we  had 
no  right  to  the  extreme  frontier  of 
1797.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
pointed  out  that  these  concessions  weie 
made  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good¬ 
neighborliness,  and  without  any  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  rights  which  we  have  for 
100  years  asserted  and  maintained. 
No  definite  settlement  was  arrived  at, 
and  the  proposal  was  not  accepted. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that  it  was 
much  too  favorable  to  Venezuela  and 
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very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
colonists  in  British  Guiana. 

Matters  would  have  gone  on  slumber¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  had  it  not  been  that 
in  1850  gold  was  discovered  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Yuruari,  a  tributary  of  the 
Cuyuni.  This  region  is  held  hy  some 
to  be  the  richest  gold-bearing  district 
in  the  world.'#  Both  alluvial  deposits 
and  gold-bearing  quartz  are  found  in 
abundance,  and  the  ground  is  so  honey- 
, combed  with  gold-bearing  strata  that 
it  is  impossible  to  sink  a  shaft  a  few 
hundred  feet  without  meeting  a  dozen 
distinct  gold-bearing  layers.  As  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  there  was  a  great  in¬ 
flux  of  British  capital  and  British 
miners  into  the  region.  Finding  the 
territory  increasing  in  importance,  the 
British  Government  gave  instructions 
that  the  whole  of  the  territory  should 
be  retained  by  force  if  necessary,  but 
finding  that  the  region  was  very  near 
what  was  considered  to  be  Venezuelan 
territory,  they  entered  into  an  informal 
quasi-agreement  which  aimed  at  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.  Vene¬ 
zuela,  however,  broke  through  the 
agreement  in  the  same  year  in  which  it 
was  made.  Seven  years  later  they 
made  a  still  greater  encroachment,  and 
pushed  forward  their  outposts  into  a 
region  which,  according  to  the  status 
quo,  should  have  been  left  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  jurisdiction.  John  Bull,  however, 
as  his  manner  is,  took  little  pains  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  left  the  Venezuelans  to  do 
pretty  much  what  they  pleased — a 
piece  of  stupid  good  nature  on  his  part 
from  which  a  good  deal  of  subsequent 
trouble  has  arisen.  The  Venezuelans, 
finding  that  the  British  did  not  resent 
their  encroachments,  became  more  and 
more  aggressive,  and  sprung  various 
claims,  each  of  which  was  more  mon¬ 
strous  than  its  predecessor,  the  nature 
of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  they  culminated  in  a  claim  to  the 
whole  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 
This  monstrous  development  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  ambition  was  not  based  on  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  but  on  a  still  more 
venerable  document — to  wit,  the  Bull 
by  which  the  Pope,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  divided  the  New 
World  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Of  course,  according  to  that  Bull,  there 


was  no  room  for  Great  Britain  in  the 
South  American  continent,  or,  for  the  . 
matter  of  that,  for  the  United  States-^ 
in  the  Northern.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  Venezuela  has  for 
many  years  had  no  Government  worth 
the  name.  Like  many  other  Spanish- 
American  republics,  it  has  spent  its 
time  in  perpetual  revolutions.  The 
administration,  such  as  it  was,  was 
abominably  corrupt ;  there  was  no  se¬ 
curity  for  life,  property,  or  order.  But 
although  they  discharged  none  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government, 
they  did  nut  fail  to  plunder,  harass, 
and  interfere  with  the  gold  miners  who 
were  raising  millions  of  money  from 
the  soil.  Nothing  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  bribing  an  official,  and  confiscation 
and  outrage  were  the  constant  weapons 
by  which  the  unfortunate  miners  were 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  oppres¬ 
sive  misrule  of  the  usurpers  from  over 
the  frontier.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  property  invested  in  the  mines 
was  British,  and  when  at  last  Venezuela 
reopened  the  negotiations  it  was  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  for  us  to  go  back  to 
the  concessions  which  England  had 
suggested.  All  the  time  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  going  on  Venezuela  kept  en¬ 
croaching,  and  showed  such  bad  faith 
that  at  last,  in  self-defence.  Great 
Britain  proclaimed  in  1886  the  line 
known  as  the  Schomberg  line,  a  line 
which  fell  within  the  frontier  demar¬ 
cated  in  1797. 

Such  is  a  brief  story  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  United  States  has  suggested,  more 
or  less  formally,  that  the  dispute  as  to 
the  frontier  should  be  submitted  to  ar¬ 
bitration.  To  this  Great  Britain  has 
replied  that  she  is  quite  ready  to  arbi¬ 
trate  on  territory  that  can  legitimately 
be  said  to  be  in  dispute  between  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  British  Guiana.  All  that 
we  have  refused  to  do  is  to  arbitrate 
upon  the  claim  which,  judging  from 
Venezuelan  sharp  practice,  might  sud¬ 
denly  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  Now, 
while  we  are  willing  and  ready  to  go  to 
arbitration  upon  a  frontier  question| 
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we  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  upon  the  question  whether  we  are 
to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the  country 
at  all.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  in  urging 
arbitration  can  mean  any  such  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  would  involve  the  question  not 
merely  as  to  how  the  boundary  should 
be  drawn  between  the  watershed  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Cuyuni,  but  whether 
or  not  the  whole  of  British  Guiana 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela.  We  can  no  more  arbi¬ 
trate  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  British  Guiana  should  belong  to 
us,  than  as  to  whether  the  Isle  of  Wight 
shoald  belong  to  ns,  or  than  the  United 
States  could  arbitrate  as  to  whether 
Florida  should  continue  to  belong  to 
the  Union  or  be  handed  over  to  Cuba. 

I  do  not  put  forward  the  British 
statement  of  the  case,  as  seen  from  the 
British  standpoint,  as  if  it  were  the 
last  word  on  the  question.  I  only  put 
it  forward  because  there  is  great  igno¬ 
rance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as 
to  what  our  claims  really  are  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  it  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  monstrosity  of  Senator 
Lodge’s  application  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  in  Venezuela.  British  Guiana 
was  a  British  colony  long  before  the 
Monroe  doctrine  was  proclaimed. 
Guiana  is  a  colony  peopled  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  English-speaking  men  and 
women  ;  and  if  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  if  similarity  in  language, 
literature,  and  religion  constitutes  any 
binding  ties  among  communities,  the 
United  States  of  America  should  he 
much  more  closely  drawn  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colony  of  Guiana  than  to  the  Span¬ 
ish- American  Republic  of  Venezuela. 
But  because  the  Venezuelans  call  them¬ 
selves  republicans  and  the  inhabitants 
of  British  Guiana  are  British  subjects, 
Americans  like  Mr.  Lodge  seem  to 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  American 
sympathies  belong  to  the  Spaniards  and 
should  be  withheld  from  the  English- 
speaking  men  and  women,  who  are  as 
much  Americans  as  any  Spanish  repub¬ 
licans  who  ever  made  a  revolution  or 
extorted  a  bribe.  All  questions  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Governments, 
the  comparative  welfare  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  under  the  respective  Governments, 
the  future  of  the  territory  in  question. 


are  regarded  as  dust  m  the  balance 
compared  with  the  possibility  that 
British  Americans  should  open  up  a 
territory  to  which  the  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  assert  a  claim.  This 
may  be  Jingoism  ;  it  certainly  does 
not  indicate  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  the  doctrine  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  or  that  the  advantages  of 
a  union  of  the  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ples  are  much  appreciated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  to  the  proposal  to  arbitrate  on 
the  question  really  in  dispute,  that  is 
a  proposal  which  will  be  favorably  re¬ 
garded  by  the  British  public,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Government,  as  soon  as 
we  have  the  proposal  brought  before 
us  in  a  tangible  shape  and  worded  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  claims  sprung  upon 
the  arbitrators  as  monstrous  as  those 
indirect  claims  which  were  ruled  out 
by  the  tribunal  at  Geneva.  Certainly 
our  American  brothers  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  in  drawing  up  the  terms  of 
the  reference  to  the  tribunal  they  will 
find  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  old 
country.  Arbitration  is  a  principle 
quite  as  dear  to  us  as  to  the  American 
Republic  ;  but  on  that  very  account 
we  must  take  care  not  to  prejudice  a 
good  cause  by  allowing  it  to  be  used  to 
oust  our  people  from  territories  to 
which  our  right  is  as  unquestioned  by 
any  serious  person  as  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Pacific  sea¬ 
board. 

It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  turn  from 
this  recrudescence  of  blatant  Jingoism 
to  a  celebration  of  a  very  different  kind 
which  was  held  last  Fourth  of  July  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  The  happy  idea 
occurred  to  the  Warden  of  Browning 
Hall,  Walworth,  to  invite  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  English-speaking  com¬ 
munities  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  a  place  associated  with  the 
early  days  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
mod.eru  British  poets.  The  idea  was 
so  happy,  and  so  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  best  sentiments  of  these  latter 
days,  that  I  venture  to  believe  that  the 
Pan- Anglican  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  will  become  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  festivals  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  The  American  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Bayard,  who  was  invited  to  attend,  but 
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vho  was  nnavoidably  detained  at  tjie 
regular  American  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration,  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

“  Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

London,  June  11,  1895. 

“Sib,— I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  Hall  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  to  be  held 
in  testimony  and  promotion  of  the  fraternal 
Bentiment  that  you  deem  so  desirable  among 
all  members  of  the  English-speaking  race  and 
especially  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“  I  heartily  concur  in  your  desire  to 
strengthen  such  ties,  which  would  indeed  be 
incomplete  and  defective  unless  the  working 
classes,  who  constitute  so  vast  a  majority  in 
both  countries,  should  be  efficiently  enlisted 
in  their  support  and  maintenance. 

“  The  literature  of  the  English  language  is 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  between  my  country¬ 
men  and  the  people  of  these  Kingdoms,  and 
Robert  Browning  is  one  of  the  great  poets  and 
leading  interpreters  of  the  human  thoughts 
and  feelings  common  to  us  all. 

“  Were  it  possible,  I  should  with  pleasure 
have  accepted  your  invitation,  and  been  pres¬ 
ent  to  take  part  in  your  proceedings  on  the 
evening  you  have  indicated  ;  but  I  have  al¬ 
ready  made  such  engagements  with  my  fellow- 
countrymen  in  London  to  commemorate  the 
natal  day  of  our  national  independence  as  to 
preclude  me  from  being  with  yon  on  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

“Regretting  my  compulsory  absence,  and 
with  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  your  invita¬ 
tion,  I  am,  sir,  with  entire  respect  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  whom  you  and  your  associates 
represent, 

“  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“  T.  F.  Bayabd.” 

On  the  platform  were  representative 
men  and  women  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  not  yet  united  States 
of  Australasia,  the  Dominion  of  Cana¬ 
da,  and  other  communities  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  race.  The  proceedings 


were  harmonious  and  enthusiastic 
throughout.  The  chairman  insisted 
strongly  upon  the  importance  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a  red-let¬ 
ter  day  for  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  certainly  not  less  in  the  old. 
country  than  in  the  great  Republic  cf 
the  West.  There  is  a  great  neid 
among  the  ocean-severed  members  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  race  for  a  festival 
which  would  be  to  them  what  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  other  dale 
than  the  Fourth  of  July  which  would 
serve  so  well  for  that  purpose.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  date  by  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  would  indicate  better  than  anything 
else  the  entire  extinction  of  the  old' 
feud,  the  burying  of  the  hatchet,  and 
the  generous  and  enthusiastic  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  which  was  so 
violently  asserted  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  when  the  famous  declaration  was 
signed  which  brought  the  United  States 
into  being.  There  is  not  a  British  col¬ 
ony  or  a  British  county  in  which  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  not  as  frankly  recog¬ 
nized  as  in  any  State  in  the  American 
Union  as  one  of  the  red-letter  days  of 
the  world’s  freedom,  and  as  marking  a 
great  era  of  the  world’s  progress. 
What,  then,  could  be  more  appropriate, 
of  better  omen,  and  more  likely  to 
serve  as  an  exorcism  of  the  Jingo  fiend 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  than  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  the 
day  on  which  all  members  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  race  made  their  substan¬ 
tial  unity  recall  the  glories  of  their 
common  history  and  emphasized  the 
responsibilities  of  their  incalculable  fu¬ 
ture  ? — Contemporary  Review. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA. 

BT  M.  REES  DAVIES. 


“  China,”  said  an  influential  writer, 
just  a  generation  ago,  when  pressure 
was  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
country  to  induce  it  to  open  its  doors 
wider  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  ”  China 
has  in  this  nineteenth  century  reached 
a  very  critical  period  of  her  history, 
and  her  ancient  institutions  and  long- 
enduring,  but  now  stagnant,  civiliza¬ 


tion  are  upon  their  trial.”  The  events 
of  the  past  few  months — the  virtual 
subjugation  of  a  nation  boasting  a  pop¬ 
ulation  estimated  at  not  far  short  of 
400,000,000  by  an  insignificant  little 
island  neighbor  of  only  41,000,000  in¬ 
habitants,  the  destruction  of  its  army 
and  the  demolition  of  its  fleet,  followed 
by  a  body  of  peace  conditious  humiliat- 
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ing  and  half  ruinous — mark  the  last 
stage  in  this  trial,  which  has  been  drag¬ 
ging  its  monotonous  course  along  now 
for  close  upon  a  century.  They  show 
conclusively  that  the  antique  and  hon¬ 
ored  institutions  which  have  been  her 
boast  for  many  centuries,  and  upon 
which  she  professes  to  have  based  her 
line  of  conduct,  will  no  longer  avail  the 
Celestial  Empire  ;  and  that,  if  she  is  to 
keep  her  place  among  the  nations,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  bring  her¬ 
self  more  in  line  with  progress.  The 
wrench,  to  a  people  of  such  peculiar 
characteristics  and  such  conservative 
habits  of  mind  as  the  Chinese  (and  I 
have  in  mind  the  educated  and  official 
classes,  who  take  the  lead  and  upon 
whom  really  all  advancement  depends), 
must  be  a  hard  one  :  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  altogether  inevitable.  At  the 
bottom  of  all  the  efforts  to  instil  into 
the  Chinese  some  of  the  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress  there  is  no  doubt  a  selfish  motive 
— the  desire  of  seeing  opened  up,  and 
of  assisting  in  the  opening  up,  of  a 
vast  tract  of  country  which  shall  afford 
traders  the  advantages  of  an  entirely 
new  market  of  unlimited  possibilities  ; 
but  the  outcome  of  such  a  development 
as  this  will  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
Chinese  as  to  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  Europe  and  America  ; 
and  while,  from  one  point  of  view,  it 
is  hard  to  be  forced  to  accept  favors 
which  you  have  been  strenuous  to  re¬ 
fuse,  it  is,  from  another  point  of  view, 
sometimes  desirable  for  the  good  of  all 
that  this  arbitrary  condition  should  be 
imposed,  and  that  our  brother  should 
be  coerced  to  his  own  advantage  against 
his  own  inclinations. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  China, 
assuming  her  willingness  to  make  the 
change,  can  emancipate  herself  entirely 
from  the  strict  traditions  of  her  past. 
The  recent  uprisings  and  massacres  at 
Kucheng  show  that  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  is  still  rife  :  for  although  the 
riots  were  directed  at  the  missionaries, 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Chinese,  cultured  and  uncultured  alike, 
make  the  mistake  of  grouping  mission¬ 
aries  and  all  other  Westerns  into  the 
one  hateful  category  of  foreigners, 
whose  pretence  of  seeking  their  conver¬ 
sion  and  desiring  amicable  commercial 
relations,  they  believe  to  be  only  a 
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cloak  for  a  dark  ulterior  motive— that 
of  killing  them  and  obtaining  their 
country  for  themselves.  These  riots 
show  them  to  be,  as  a  race,  still  bar¬ 
barous  in  spite  of  their  advanced  code 
of  morals.  The  example  of  Japan, 
which  has  astonished  Europe  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  assimilated 
and  availed  itself  of  all  that  the  West 
had  to  offer  it,  has  been  cited  as  a  ])ar- 
allel  to  what  will  happen  to  China 
when  once  that  country  casts  off  the 
accumulated  intellectual  sloth  of  cen¬ 
turies.  This  is  very  doubtful.  The 
two  nations  differ  radically  :  the  one  is 
active,  nervous,  resourceful,  industri¬ 
ally  clever,  and  brave ;  the  other  is 
sluggish,  phlegmatic,  conservative, 
and,  taken  in  the  lump,  timid,  and 
even  cowardly.  Still,  no  one  forty 
years  ago  would  have  been  so  bold  as 
to  predict  such  a  rush  into  the  front 
rank  as  Japan  has  actually  made  ;  and 
though  the  Chinese,  with  all  their  quiet 
determination,  are  wanting  in  many 
of  the  qualities  that  make  for  conspicu¬ 
ous  success,  there  is  yet  a  possibility 
that,  when  once  they  get  a  start  in  the 
right  direction,  they  may  attain  a  de¬ 
cent  measure  of  moral  and  material  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  they  will  not 
emulate  to  the  full  the  example  of 
Japan.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  good  thing  that  they  will 
not.  The  vision  of  China  intersected 
by  a  railway  system,  and  permeated 
with  the  pugnacious  and  pertinacious 
spirit  of  the  Japanese,  is  not  an  allur¬ 
ing  one  to  either  the  diplomatic  or  the 
commercial  mind.  The  people,  though 
they  do  not  possess  the  genius  for  affairs 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  are  apt  to  learn  ;  and  within  well 
defined  limitations  can  adapt  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  changed  conditions. 

But  the  hope  of  China  is  really  its 
despair.  The  classes  which  ought  to 
take  the  initiative  are  just  the  classes 
that  will  not  move.  The  official  class, 
a  large  body  of  great  influence  which 
has  the  ear  of  the  throne,  recognizes 
very  clearly  that  its  best  interests  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  status 
quo.  Administrative  reforms  must  em¬ 
anate  actually  from  these  men,  be¬ 
cause  the  Emperor  is  largely  a  nonen¬ 
tity,  and  for  them  to  sweep  clean  the 
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government  ofBces  would  mean,  if  the 
tiling  were  carried  out  consistently, 
that  they  would  find  themselves  out  in 
the  street,  with  their  occupation  gone, 
and  with  it  the  thousand  and  one  little 
ways  of  making  money  on  the  quiet. 
Then  again,  they  recognize  dimly  that 
a  great  awakening  of  China  might 
mean  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty — a 
contingency  terrible  for  them,  seeing 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  Man- 
chus  like  the  reigning  family,  and  must 
share  its  fortunes  for  good  or  evil.  It 
is  because  they  are  Manchus  that  they 
have  displayed  such  unrelenting  and 
such  unwonted  energy,  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Koloa  Hui,  the  Sam  Hop 
Hui,  and  the  many  other  secret  socie¬ 
ties  which  have  for  their  object  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  alien  rulers.  Europe 
has  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  crusade  car¬ 
ried  on  against  these  societies,  and  of 
the  feeling  aroused  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  empire  by 
the  stories  of  corruption  told  by  their 
agents.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  people  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  was  happening  during  the  war 
with  Japan,  and  that  they  accepted, 
in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  the  ju¬ 
dicious  allusions  to  the  victorious  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Chinese  arms  which  appear¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Pekin 
Gazette.  News  travels  overland  in 
China  with  marvellous  celerity,  and  as 
usual  acquires  greater  volume  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Besides  the  secret  societies  have 
disseminated  too  much  information — 
highly  colored  on  the  other  side,  no 
doubt — to  have  allowed  the  people  to 
swallow  everything  purveyed  by  the 
court  chroniclers,  and  if  the  former 
were  not  apathetic,  and  wholly  wanting 
in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
the  ability  for  military  organization, 
they  would  have  arisen  long  ago,  and 
turned  the  horde  of  hungry  and  rapa¬ 
cious  Tartars  out  of  the  country.  And 
the  movement  would  have  been  headed 
by  the  educated  but  unofficial  class — 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people — but 
for  the  fact  that  these  same  negative 
qualities  are  common  to  that  class  as 
well  as  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  China  tow¬ 
ard  the  rest  of  the  world  down  to  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so  was  a  very  sin¬ 


gular  one.  It  was  one  of  supreme  self- 
complacency  with  all  things  Chinese, 
and  of  supreme  contempt  for  all  things 
foreigni  The  Emperor,  as  Lord  of 
the  tlniverse  (this  is  one  of  his  titles), 
had  power  to  lay  every  other  nation 
under  tribute  ;  and  if  some  parts  of 
the  world  were  too  distant  to  be  worthy 
of  much  attention,  the  people  from 
these  same  parts,  if  they  desired  pro¬ 
tection  and  commerce,  could  not  hope 
for  one  or  the  other  without  acknowl¬ 
edging  their  vassalage  and  going 
through  a  number  of  humiliating  cere¬ 
monies  such  as  no  man  not  really  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  would  dream  of  performing. 

A  manifesto,  which  gives  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Chinese  regarded  foreigners  fifty 
years  ago,  likens  them  to  breasts  who 
“  are  not  to  be  ruled  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  citizens.  Were  any  one  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  them,”  so  this  inter¬ 
esting  document  went  on,  “  by  great 
maxims  of  reason,  it  would  tend  to 
nothing  but  confusion.  The  ancient 
kings  well  understood  this,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  ruled  barbarians  by  misrule ; 
therefore  to  rule  barbarians  by  misrule 
is  the  true  and  best  way  of  ruling 
them.”  Endeavors  to  establish  com-  ' 
mercial  and  diplomatic  relations  failed 
when  this  amiable  principle  was  per¬ 
severed  in,  because  diplomatists,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  standing  of  their  several 
Governments,  refused  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  barbarians.  Mission 
after  mission  proved  abortive  on  this 
account.  Lord  Macartney  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  could  not  get  beyond  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  country,  for  the  reason  that 
they  declined  to  do  ko  ton — that  is, 
bow  nine  times  to  the  ground  before  a 
yellow  screen  that  stood  for  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  was  a  sign  and  seal  of  bond¬ 
age  to  him.  It  took  three  or  four  wars 
and  a  march  on  the  inviolate  capital 
to  persuade  the  Chinese  rulers  that, 
after  all,  their  position  of  unapproach¬ 
able  superiority  was  untenable— that 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  renounce 
their  treaty  obligations  and  to  commit 
outrages  upou  foreigners  just  because 
they  were  foreigners.  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  here  to  justify  the  ostensible 
motive  of  every  one  of  the  contests 
with  China ;  but,  whatever  the  imme- 
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diate  provocative,  both  the  serious  wars 
between  Great  Britain  and  that  coun¬ 
try  had  for  their  real  cause  tlie  fixed 
determination  of  China,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  no  foreigners  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  equal  rights  in  her  ports,  and 
the  equally  firm  resolve  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  received  as  became 
the  dignity  of  the  Power  by  whom  they 
were  accredited,  and  that  its  merchants 
should  be  freed  from  the  vexatious  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  they  were  forced 
to  carry  on  their  commerce.  The 
claim  of  universal  right  and  power  was 
manifestly  absurd  :  the  position  could 
have  no  justification  in  the  absence  of 
invincible  power  to  enforce  it.  1  am 
entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Boulger*  in 
thinking  that  “  if  we  were  not  prepared 
to  cancel  all  the  obligations  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  to  deny  the  claims 
of  a  common  humanity,  to  maintain 
that  the  deficiencies  of  one  region  are 
not  to  be  supplied  by  the  abundance  of 
another,  and  to  hand  down  to  future 
generations  a  legacy  of  closed  frontiers, 
public  suspicion,  and  interminable 
strife,”  then  it  was  necessary  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  isolation.  It  was 
no  less  an  advantage  for  China  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  when  the  last 
barrier  was  broken  down  in  1873  by 
the  Emperor  himself  receiving  the  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors  without  the  hitherto 
customary  ceremonies.  Three  years 
before  this  the  brutal  massacre  at 
Tientsin  had  occurred,  and  the  ener¬ 
getic  action  of  the  European  Govern¬ 
ments,  whose  subjects  had  been  so 
cruelly  put  to  death,  had  much  to  do 
with  modifying  the  T’ning-li-yamen’s 
attitude  toward  missionaries  and  Euro¬ 
peans  generally.  The  cost  of  that  affair 
to  the  government  was  too  serious  to 

f»ermit  of  it  ever  coming  to  be  regarded 
ightly,  or  to  permit  the  authorities 
ever  winking  when  there  were  similar 
matters  in  the  air.  There  have  been 
periods  when  the  local  mandarins  were 
powerless  to  stifle  fanatical  risings 
against  the  Fan  Kmei,  but  these  peri¬ 
ods  have  been  comparatively  rare,  and 
when  they  have  occurred  at  all,  they 
have  invariably  been  traceable  to  some 
great  indiscretions — some  entire  disre- 
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gard  of  cherished  prejudices — or  some 
overbearing  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  missionaries.  The  T'ning-li-yumen 
has  never  disguised  its  belief  that  these 
gentlemen  are  the  frequent  cause  of 
disturbances,  and  it  docs  not  pretend 
to  admire  others  who  wish  to  open  up 
the  country  to  outside  influences. 
China  for  the  Tartars  is  good  enough 
for  them.  But  they  dare  not  display 
or  encourage  active  hostility  to  settlers, 
missionary  or  otherwise,  and  they  hare 
even  gone  the  length  of  offering  sug¬ 
gestions  (which  have  not  been  adopted) 
for  the  better  safeguarding  of  the  lives 
of  the  adventurous  propagandists,  who 
will  persist  in  penetrating  to  jiarts 
where  there  is  no  protection  for  tliem. 

The  progress  made  since  this  time 
has  been  rather  considerable.  Chinese 
Ministers,  of  ability  equal  to  most 
emergencies,  are  now  resident  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  America,  and  else¬ 
where.  But,  though  China  has  adopt¬ 
ed  more  than  she  is  perhaps  willing  to 
admit  of  Western  arts  and  methods, 
the  war  with  Japan  and  the  sporadic 
riots  show  how  much  she  has  still  to 
learn,  and  how  much  more  she  has  to 
unlearn.  The  great  stumbling-block 
of  a  central  government  ojiposed  to  re¬ 
form,  and  imbued  with  a  very  intense 
dislike  of  innovations  and  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  is  still  in  the  way,  but  the  com¬ 
mercial  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Simonoseki  will  do  gradually  for  the 
country  what  its  rulers  are  unwilling 
or  impotent  to  do  for  it.  They  will, 
in  process  of  time,  open  up  to  outside 
influences  an  immense  area  of  country 
now  closed  effectually.  Such  an  open¬ 
ing-up  must  clearly  benefit  the  people 
as  well  as  the  pioneers  of  trade  and 
the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  Ameri¬ 
ca,  ludia,  and  Japan,  because  it  will 
afford  both  parties  a  market  for  pro¬ 
ductions  which  both  greatly  need. 
Contact  with  traders  will  have  the  in¬ 
evitable  effect  of  enlarging  the  horizon 
of  the  natives’  view,  and  that  is  the 
flrst  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
will  certainly  lead  to  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  foreigners,  and  this  again 
cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  number  of 
outbreaks  like  that  of  Kucheng. 
Only  about  one  half  the  population  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  will  be  brought 
under  European  influence  by  the 
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treaty  ;  but  it  has  to  be  said  that  that 
half  is  the  only  one  at  present  accessi¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
cannot  be  made  really  available  until 
the  great  trunk  line  from  north  to 
south,  with  its  resulting  feeders  on 
both  sides,  comes  to  be  built.  Pend¬ 
ing  this,  the  nations  may  be  thankful 
for  what  Japan  has  gained  for  them. 

Japan,  in  insisting  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  of  the  treaty,  has 
earned  our  gratitude.  It  is  clear  that 
in  doing  so  she  was  looking  to  herself. 
The  industiial  development  of  Japan 
has  been  the  most  wonderful  side  of 
that  country’s  recent  history.  Take 
the  cotton  trade,  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  industries.  It  is  only  fif¬ 
teen  years  since  the  country  began 
to  build  modern  spinning  mills,  and 
to  import  modern  machinery  from 
Bolton  and  Oldham.  Nowit  possesses 
700,000  spindles,  and  finds  itself  under 
the  necessity,  if  it  is  not  to  pull  up,  of 
seeking  other  markets.  China  is  its 
next-door  neighbor,  and  it  looks  first 
of  all  to  China  for  an  outlet  fur  its  su¬ 
perfluous  productions.  The  spinners 
of  Osaka  not  long  ago  persuaded  their 
government  to  remove  the  disabilities 
which  tended  to  stifle  the  foreign  trade 
in  cottons,  made  favorable  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  leading  shipowning 
firm  to  carry  their  goods  to  Shanghai, 
and  commenced  shipments  which 
would  have  reached  a  decent  total  by 
this  time  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  hostilities  not  only  shut  the 
door  of  China  to  them,  but  placed 
them  in  the  unhappy  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  elsewhere  for  all  their  raw 
material,  more  than  half  of  which,  un¬ 
der  normal  circumstances,  is  of  Chinese 
growth.  Such  a  “  setback”  as  this  is 
only  temporary.  Japan  counts  upon 
China  as  a  market  for  all  those  of  its 
productions  which  have  not,  as  silk 
has,  already  their  regular  market,  and 
it  has  for  many  years  fretted  because 
it  could  not  expend  its  idle  capital  in 
the  way  of  fresh  enterprises  on  Chinese 
soil — being,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Western  nations  with 
which  it  is  competing  for  Chinese 
trade.  But,  save  in  the  matter  of 
proximity  and  cheap  labor,  it  will  pos¬ 
sess  no  advantage  over  the  Western  na¬ 
tions  in  the  scramble  for  the  Celestial 


spoil.  It  has  asked  for  nothing  prefer¬ 
ential,  and  in  so  far  its  action  was  none 
the  less  magnanimous  in  that  it  was 
dictated  by  motives  of  prudence  and 
selfishness. 

As  they  stand,  the  commercial  clauses 
of  the  peace  conditions  constitute  au 
advance  greater  in  their  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  than  any  concessions  previ¬ 
ously  granted  by  China.  We  all  know 
the  country  is  favored  by  good  rivers 
and  canals,  which  enable  traffic  by 
junks  to  be  carried  far  into  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  but  European  vessels  have  been 
compelled  to  keep  pretty  well  to  the 
coast.  The  supplying  of  the  interior 
has  therefore  been  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  middlemen.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  more  treaty  ports,  the  freeing 
to  trafiic  of  the  V^ang-tsi-Kiang  and 
its  tributary  the  Tienkiang,  of  the 
Canton  and  Shanghai  rivers  i  nd  of 
the  Woosung  canal,  open  up  ground 
that  is  quite  now  to  ocean  steamers, 
and  so  render  practicable  relations 
which  have  so  far  been  impossible  for 
want  of  ready  access.  Our  merchants 
have  been  asking  piteously  for  years 
for  the  right  to  spread  their  trade  over 
China.  They  have  now  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  if  they  neglect  it,  they  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  They 
must  not,  and  probably  will  not,  look 
for  an  immediate  increase  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  extent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  new  tract  of  country 
about  to  be  opened  up.  To  do  that 
would  be  to  repeat  the  mistake  of 
1860,  when  Lancashire  manufacturers, 
in  the  expectation  of  making  money 
out  of  what  was  then  largely  a  new 
market,  flooded  the  treaty  ports  with 
cloth  which  had  in  the  end  to  be  sold 
regardless  of  cost  because  there  was  no 
demand  for  it — because,  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  harder  driver 
of  bargains  extant  than  a  Chinaman, 
they  thought  anything  was  good  enough 
for  him,  provided  it  was  cheap  ;  and 
because  further  they  made  the  mistake 
of  looking  for  a  great  rush  of  orders 
from  the  very  start  and  without  giving 
the  people  a  chance  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  “  chops.”  But 
it  IS  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  brief  period  should  see  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  total  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  China.  The  tendency  is  dis- 
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tiactly  an  upward  one  already.  The 
Bgnres  supplied  by  the  Statistical  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Mari¬ 
time  Customs,  show  that  the  value  of 
the  imports  for  1893,  allowing  for  re¬ 
exports  to  cover  import  and  opium  du¬ 
ties  and  7  per  cent,  for  charges,  etc., 
was  129,241,804  Haikwan  taels,  equiva¬ 
lent,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  ex¬ 
change  value  for  that  year,  to  about 
£25,840,000,  or  less  than  one-third  of 
a  tael  per  annum  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  This  falls  far  short  of  the 
spending  capacity  even  of  the  very 
poorest  classes.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  country  produces  largely  for 
home  consumption  ;  but  even  this  fact 
hardly  serves  to  explain  the  small  im¬ 
port,  save  on  the  one  ground — diffi¬ 
culty  of  access,  which  compels  to  pov¬ 
erty  by  restricting  output  and  forbid¬ 
ding  entry.  Under  other  conditions, 
energies  might  be  applied  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  crops  and  the  mining  of  min¬ 
erals  for  other  than  local  requirements, 
and  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  and 
a  raising  of  the  standard  of  comfort 
would  be  the  result.  The  country  is 
admittedly  poor— that  is,  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
18  enormous ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  conclude  that  £6,000,000,  which  is 
about  the  value  of  our  present  export 
trade,  is  anything  like  the  measure  of 
our  capabilities  for  commerce  with 
even  a  poor  nation  covering  such  a 
wide  tract  of  country  as  China  (1,336,- 
841  square  miles),  and  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  so  numerically  large.  The  fig¬ 
ures  of  our  cotton  trade  alone — and 
our  cotton  trade  is  one  of  our  principal 
bonds  with  China — in  competition  with 
Japan,  India,  America,  the  native  in¬ 
dustry,  and  any  other  rivals  that  might 
be  named,  ought  to  increase  to  five 
times  the  volume  of  our  total  trade  if 
transport  facilities  were  available  for 
tapping  the  whole  country.  As  it  is, 
they  might  at  least  double  or  treble. 
And  the  importance  of  the  stipulations 
providing  for  the  free  importation  of 
machinery  and  the  right  of  foreigners 
to  engage  in  manufacturing  pursuits 
in  China  itself  cannot  be  overestimated. 
To  the  Japanese  this  is  a  concession  of 
great  significance,  because  it  enables 
them  to  strike  out  in  their  favorite 
money-making  pursuit  in  the  country 
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for  which  they  have  sighed  so  long, 
and  which  offers  them  such  exceptional 
opportunities.  To  the  English  and 
German  manufacturers  it  will  be  of 
equal  significance,  for  a  new  world  to 
conquer  is  what  both  have  long  been 
on  the  look  out  for.  They  have  not 
obtained  a  footing  hitherto  because  of 
the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  true  that  English  machinery 
has  found  its  way  into  the  native  part 
of  Shanghai,  but  only  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  business  run  by  infiuential 
Chinese.  Two,  for  instance,  out  of 
the  three  cotton  spinning  mills  of 
which  Shanghai  can  boast  are  in  Chi¬ 
nese  hands  entirely,  save  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  overlookers,  who  are  only  paid  a 
wage,  and  the  third  is  mainly  native. 
Though  contrary  to  the  Imperial  de¬ 
cree,  immunity  was  easily  purchased 
by  the  projectors,  because  they  were 
Chinese,  by  simple  means  not  unasso¬ 
ciated  with  baksheesh. 

So  far  I  have  considered  only  the 
direct  and  immediate  results  to  the  im¬ 
port  trade  of  China  by  the  throwing 
open  of  the  country  to  foreigners.  It 
is  worth  while  looking  a  little  at  the 
probable  effect  upon  the  many  unde¬ 
veloped  sources  of  wealth  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  mineral  deposits  are  gener¬ 
ally  allowed  to  be  exceedingly  rich. 
Much  uncertainty  exists  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  because  trustworthy  statistics  are 
not  furnished  ;  but  certain  definite  re¬ 
sults  have  been  achieved.  Silver  and 
gold,  iron  ore,  and  coal  are  known  to 
exist.  The  two  former  are  mined  in 
Yunan  and  Shansi.  The  supplies  of 
gold  obtained  are  inconsiderable,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  discouragement  shown  to 
all  attempts  to  prospect  for  and  work 
it ;  but  silver  has  been  brought  in 
from  the  Government  mines  north  and 
south  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
make  it  certain  they  are  very  extensive 
and  very  productive.  The  coal  mines 
of  one  district,  Kaiping,  are  now  in 
operation  without  being  worked  to 
their  full  capacity.  They  give  work 
to  1,200  men,  and  have  a  daily  output 
of  1,000  or  1,200  tons.  It  has  been 
stated,  on  what  seems  to  be  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  Chinese  coal  fields, 
all  told,  cover  an  area  of  400,000  s(juare 
miles.  Hunan  alone  has  two  perfect 
beds,  one  giving  bituminous  and  the 
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other  anthracite  coal  ;  and  one  of  them 
extends  over  an  area  of  21,700  square 
miles.  In  gauging  the  possibilities  of 
this  single  source  of  supply,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  coal  deposits 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  owe  our 
unrivalled  position  as  the  workshop  of 
the  world,  do  not  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  12,000  square  miles.  Baron 
Richthofen  found,  in  the  province  of 
Shansi^,  coal  fields  about  30,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  the  beds  ranging 
from  12  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  and 
with  coal-bearing  strata  running  up  to 
as  much  as  500  feet  in  thickness — 
enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
whole  world  if  it  might  be  placed  to 
advantage.  The  coal  now  mined  in 
Formosa  may  be  left  out  of  count,  be¬ 
cause  Japan  has  now  annexed  the  is¬ 
land,  and  because  the  quality  of  the 
mineral  is  rather  poor.  Consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  trade  of  the 
East  if  even  the  more  accessible  coal 
districts  were  developed,  and  the  min¬ 
eral  marketed  at  a  reasonable  price,  as 
it  might  be  if  railways  were  provided. 
Jajianese  coal,  of  which  so  much  is  im¬ 
ported  into  China  at  present,  would 
stand  no  chance  in  competition  with 
it ;  and  New  South  Wales,  by  the  same 
token,  would  find  itself  largely  de¬ 
prived  of  the  one  profitable  foreign  out¬ 
let  that  still  remains  to  it — that  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Associated  with  the 
coal  beds  of  Shansi  and  other  places 
are  “  inexhaustible  supplies”  (the 
phrase  is  Baron  Richtnofen’s,  and  he 
was  no  amateur  in  geology)  of  iron  ore, 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  which  is 
smelted  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
This  ore  is  described  as  of  great  pu¬ 
rity,  rich  in  metal,  and  easily  fusible. 
There  are,  further,  mines  of  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver ;  but  reliable 
information  as  to  the  working  and  the 
production  of  these  is  not  available, 
any  more  than  it  is  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  the  salt  and  petroleum 
wells  of  Szechuen.  Presumably,  in 
the  absence  of  encouragement,  the 
dilficulties  of  transport,  and  the  want 
of  a  market,  the  production  in  these 
directions  is  small.  But  it  certainly 
seems  odd  to  the  Western  mind  that 
China  should  be  content  to  purchase 
supplies  of  necessaries  from  outside — 


in  the  w’ay  of  coal  and  petroleum,  for 
example— without  making  any  serious 
effort  to  utilize  its  own  stores. 

The  considerations  that  militate 
against  any  endeavor  in  this  direction 
are  the  apathy  of  the  rulers  and  the 
non-provision  of  efficient  means  of 
conveyanc  *.  The  latter  might  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  the  removal  of  the  former — 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  old  stum¬ 
bling-block,  ever  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress  among  the  Chinese  people.  The 
system  of  water-communication  is  un¬ 
rivalled,  but,  apart  from  the  adequacy 
of  such  a  system  to  all  the  needs  of  the 
case,  one  half  of  the  advantage  that 
might  be  gained  from  it  is  lost  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  primitive  mode  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  How  to  deal  with  this  trouble? 
Steamships  can  now  use  the  great  riv¬ 
ers,  and  as  they  move  up  country  there 
will  go  with  them  a  body  of  European 
traders  to  settle  in  the  larger  centres. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
will  remain  untapped  even  then,  and 
the  only  thing  that  can  remedy  this  is 
the  construction  of  a  network  of  rail¬ 
ways.  There  is  but  one  railway  now 
in  the  whole  of  China.  It  has  its  ter¬ 
minus  at  Tientsin,  and  runs  thence  to 
Shan  Huai  Kuan.  As  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  either  foreign  or  inter¬ 
provincial  traffic,  this  railway  cannot 
be  said  to  count.  A  grand  trunk  line, 
such  as  I  have  hinted  at,  and  one  that 
will  connect  Tientsin  and  the  north  of 
China  generally  with  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  empire,  and 
have  feeder  lines  to  likely  centres,  is 
what  is  wanted.  This  great  system 
would  be  a  less  stupendous  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  it  could  be  built  under  much 
less  adverse  conditions  than  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  which  the  Russian 
Government  is  constructing. 

The  chances  of  a  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way  of  China  are  much  brighter  now 
than  they  ever  were.  What  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  friendly  foreigners  have 
never  persuaded  the  Chinese  authori¬ 
ties  to  even  consider  seriously,  the  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  Japan  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  the  means  of  bringing  about. 
With  all  its  conservatism  and  all  its 
hatred  of  Western  innovations,  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  probable  that  China  is  by 
this  time  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  being  provided  with  the  means  of 
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utilizing  its  latent  resources,  and  that 
it  recognizes  that  the  only  way  to  do 
this  rapidly,  whether  for  the  purposes 
of  peace  or  of  war,  is  by  the  provision 
of  proper  means  of  transport.  Li 
Uung  Chang,  the  only  Chinese  who 
showed  consistently  to  advantage 
throughout  the  late  war,  and  the  only 
one  of  any  importance  who  has  been 
all  along  favorable  to  railroads,  may 
be  trusted  to  urge  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  them  ;  and  if  he  survives  the 
reaction  against  his  concessions  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  which  will  in  due  course  show 
itself  in  court  circles,  he  will  no  doubt 
carry  his  point.  Altogether,  I  think 
a  railway  to  make  the  interior  accessi¬ 
ble,  and  so  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
trade  by  working  into  the  hands  of 
the  steamers,  which  will  also  penetrate 
into  the  inner  land,  cannot  be  much 
longer  deferred.  It  would  be  the  most 
important  agent  of  all  in  the  solution 
of  the  Chinese  problem.  It  might  or 
might  not — for  there  is  doubt  whether 
the  people,  by  reason  of  their  passive¬ 
ness,  would  after  all  be  equal  to  the 
task — prove  the  death-blow  of  the 
dynasty.  If  it  should,  that  also  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  blessing  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  a  railway  system  would  as¬ 
suredly  do  more  than  any  other  single 
force  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
China.  This  is  looking  ahead  a  little. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  await  with 
confidence  the  beneficial,  if  tardy,  out¬ 
come  of  the  concessions  obtained  for 
the  nations  by  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki, 
for  which,  I  repeat,  Japan  deserves  our 
thanks. 

The  little  Jap  has  done  a  service  to 
mankind,  China  included,  the  effects 
of  which  will  only  be  seen  to  the  full 


in  the  years  to  come.  He  has  effec¬ 
tually  subjugated  a  huge,  hulking  bully 
whose  pretensions  were  as  vast  as  his 
incapacity  has  been  proved  to  be,  and 
has,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  com¬ 
pelled  this  same  bully  to  something 
like  a  recognition  of  international 
rights  and  courtesies.  In  common 
with  most  Englishmen,  I  have  little 
fear  that  Japan  can  ever  become  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  dominate  the  East 
completely,  and  so  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
hardship  that  the  victors  should  have 
been  coerced  into  giving  up  a  large 
share  of  their  spoils.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  good  sense  of  this  country, 
which  has  by  far  the  largest  interests 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  it  should 
have  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  after 
q^uarrel,  and  that  the  English  press 
should  have  been  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  applauding  the  action.  The 
great  menace  to  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East  lies  more  in  the  designs  of 
Russia,  which  has  just  enough  of  a 
footing  and  just  enough  ambition  to 
be  dangerous.  Russia  has  aims  which 
China,  if  that  country  were  a  little 
more  alive  to  her  future,  would  not 
regard  with  equanimity.  But  though 
badly  beaten  in  a  fair  fight  by  a  pigmy 
opponent,  and  though  surrounded  by 
stronger  adversaries  than  Japan  ready 
for  a  chance  to  inflict  further  injuries 
upon  it,  and  to  loot  more  of  its  belong¬ 
ings,  the  destiny  of  the  Chinese  empire 
is  in  its  own  hands  to  make  or  to  mar. 
It  is  too  risky  a  thing  to  prophesy 
whether  it  will  make  it  or  whether  it 
will  mar  it.  But  this  at  least  is  certain 
— that  China  has  now  a  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  commerce  a  chance  to  profit 
by  its  advance.  —  Fortnightly  Revieio. 
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[The  fable,  as  a  form  of  literary  art,  had  at 
all  timea  a  great  attraction  for  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  in  an  early  review  of  Lord  Lytton’s  "  Fa¬ 
bles  and  Song”  he  atteropted  to  define  some 
of  its  proper  aims  and  methods.  To  this  elass 
of  work,  according  to  his  conception  of  the 
matter,  belonged  essentially  several  of  his 
own  shorter,  semi-snpernatnral  stories,  such 
as  “  Will  of  the  Mill”  and  **  Markheim.”  He 


was  accustomed  also  to  try  his  hand  occasion¬ 
ally  on  the  composition  of  fables  in  a  stricter 
sense,  and  in  the  conventional  brief  and  con¬ 
centrated  form.  By  the  winter  of  1887-88  he 
had  enough  of  these  by  him,  together  with  a 
few  others  rnnning  to  greater  length,  and  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  more  mystic  and  legendary  vein, 
to  enable  him,  as  he  thought,  to  see  his  way 
toward  making  a  book  of  them.  Such  a  book 
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he  piomised  to  Messrs.  Longman  on  the  ocoa- 
eion  of  a  visit  paid  him  in  New  York  by  the 
E(iitor  of  this  Magazine  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
Then  came  his  voyage  in  the  Pauiho  and  resi¬ 
dence  at  Samoa.  In  the  multitude  of  new  in¬ 
terests  and  images  which  filled  his  mind  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  be  seems  to 
have  given  little  thought  to  the  proposed  vol¬ 
ume  of  fables,  although  one  or  two,  as  will  be 
seen,  were  composed  during  this  period.  It 
has  been  banded  by  the  author’s  representa¬ 
tives  to  Messrs.  Longman  for  publication  in 
this  Magazine,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pieces  that  were  mere  drafts,  or  stood  in  mani¬ 
fest  need  of  revision  — S.  C.] 

I. 

THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  TALE. 

After  the  3xind  chapter  of  Treasure 
Island,  two  of  the  puppets  strolled  out 
to  have  a  pipe  before  business  should 
begin  again,  and  met  in  an  open  place 
not  hir  from  the  story. 

“  Good  morning,  Cap’n,”  said  the 
first,  with  a  man-o’-war  salute  and  a 
beaming  countenance. 

“  Ah,  Silver  !”  grunted  the  other. 
“  You’re  in  a  bad  way.  Silver.” 

“  Now,  Cap’n  Smollett,”  remon¬ 
strated  Silver,  “  dooty  is  dooty,  as  I 
knows,  and  none  better  ;  but  we’re  off 
dooty  now  ;  and  I  can’t  see  no  call  to 
keep  up  the  morality  business.” 

”  You’re  a  damned  rogue,  my  man,” 
said  the  Captain. 

‘‘  Come,  come,  Cap’n,  be  just,”  re¬ 
turned  the  other.  ‘‘  There’s  no  call 
to  be  angry  with  me  in  earnest.  I’m 
on’y  a  chara’ter  in  a  sea  story.  I  don’t 
really  exist.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  really  exist  either,” 
says  the  Captain,  “  which  seems  to 
meet  that.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  set  no  limits  to  what  a 
virtuous  chara’ter  might  consider  argu¬ 
ment,”  responded  Silver.  “  But  I’m 
the  villain  of  this  tale,  I  am  ;  and 
speaking  as  one  seafaring  man  to  an¬ 
other,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what’s 
the  odds?” 

‘‘  Were  you  never  taught  your  cate¬ 
chism?”  said  the  Captain.  ‘‘Don’t 
you  know  there’s  such  a  thing  as  an 
Author  ?” 

‘‘  Such  a  thing  as  a  Author  ?”  re¬ 
turned  John,  derisively.  “  And  who 
better’n  me?  And  the  p’int  is,  if  the 
Author  made  yon,  he  made  Long  John, 
and  he  made  Hands,  and  Pew,  and 


George  Merry — not  that  George  is  up 
to  much,  for  he’s  little  more’n  a  name  ; 
and  he  made  Flint,  what  there  is  of 
him  ;  and  he  made  this  here  mutiny, 
ou  keep  such  a  work  about ;  and  he 
ad  Tom  Redruth  shot ;  and— well,  if 
that’s  a  Author,  give  me  Pew  !” 

“  Don’t  you  believe  in  a  future 
state?”  said  Smollett.  “Do  you  think 
there’s  nothing  but  the  present  story- 
paper  ?” 

“  I  don’t  rightly  know  for  that,” 
said  Silver  ;  “  and  I  don’t  see  what 
it’s  got  to  do  with  it,  anyway.  What 
I  know  is  this  :  if  there  is  sich  a  thing 
as  a  Author,  I’m  his  favorite  chara’ter. 
He  does  me  fathoms  better’n  he  does 
you — fathoms,  he  does.  And  he  likes 
doing  me.  He  keeps  me  on  deck 
mostly  all  the  time,  crutch  and  all ; 
and  he  leaves  you  mcasling  in  the  hold, 
where  nobody  can’t  see  you,  nor  wants 
to,  and  you  may  lay  to  that !  If  there 
is  a  Author,  by  thunder,  but  he’s  on 
my  side,  and  you  may  lay  to  it !” 

“  I  see  he’s  giving  you  a  long  rope,” 
said  the  Captain.  “  But  that  can’t 
change  a  man’s  convictions.  I  know 
the  Author  respects  me  ;  I  feel  it  in 
my  bones  ;  when  you  and  I  had  that 
talk  at  the  blockhouse  door,  who  do 
you  think  he  was  for,  my  man  ?” 

“  And  don’t  he  respect  me  ?”  cried 
Silver.  “  Ah,  you  should  ’a’  heard 
me  putting  down  my  mutiny,  George 
Merry  and  Morgan  and  that  lot,  no 
longer  ago’n  last  chapter  ;  you’d  ’a’ 
heard  something  then  !  You’d  ’a’  seen 
what  the  Author  thinks  o’  me  !  But 
come  now,  do  you  consider  yourself  a 
virtuous  chara’ter  clean  through  ?” 

“  God  forbid  !”  said  Captain  Smol¬ 
lett  solemnly.  “  I  am  a  man  that  tries 
to  do  his  duty,  and  makes  a  mess  of  it 
as  often  as  not.  I’m  not  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  man  at  home.  Silver,  I’m  afraid,” 
and  the  Captain  sighed. 

“  Ah,”  says  Silver.  “  Then  how 
about  this  sequel  of  yours?  Are  you 
to  be  Cap’n  Smollett  just  the  same  as 
ever,  and  not  very  popular  at  home, 
says  you  ?  And  if  so,  why  it’s  Treasure 
Island  over  again,  by  thunder;  and 
I’ll  be  Long  John,  and  Pew’ll  be  Pew  ; 
and  we’ll  have  another  mutiny,  as  like 
as  not.  Or  are  you  to  be  somebody 
else?  And  if  so,  why,  what  the  better 
are  you  ?  and  what  the  worse  am  I  ?” 
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“  Why,  look  here,  my  man,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Captain,  ‘‘  1  can’t  under- 
Btand  how  this  story  comes  about  at  all, 
can  I  ?  I  can’t  see  how  you  and  I, 
who  don’t  exist,  should  get  to  speak¬ 
ing  here,  and  smoko  our  pipes,  for  all 
the  world  like  reality  ?  Very  well, 
then,  who  am  I  to  pipe  up  with  my 
opinions?  I  know  the  Author’s  on 
the  side  of  good  ;  he  tells  me  so,  it 
runs  out  of  his  pen  as  he  writes.  Well, 
that’s  all  I  need  to  know  ;  I’ll  take  my 
chance  upon  the  rest.” 

“  It’s  a  fact  he  seemed  to  be  against 
George  Merry,”  Silver  admitted  mus¬ 
ingly.  “  But  George  is  little  more’n  a 
name  at  the  best  of  it,”  he  added 
brightening.  ‘‘  And  to  get  into  sound¬ 
ings  for  once.  What  is  this  good  ?  I 
made  a  mutiny,  and  I  been  a  gentle¬ 
man  o’  fortune  ;  well,  but  by  all  stories, 
you  ain’t  no  such  saint.  I’m  a  man 
that  keeps  company  very  easy  ;  even 
by  your  own  account,  you  ain’t,  and  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  you’re  a  devil 
to  haze.  Which  is  which  ?  Which  is 
good,  and  which  bad  ?  Ah,  you  tell 
me  that !  Here  we  are  in  stays,  and 
you  may  lay  to  it !” 

“  We’re  none  of  us  perfect,”  replied 
the  Captain.  “  That’s  a  fact  of  relig¬ 
ion,  my  man.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  try 
to  do  my  duty  ;  and  if  you  try  to  do 
yours,  I  can’t  compliment  yon  on  your 
success.” 

“  And  so  you  was  the  judge,  was 
you?”  said  Silver,  derisively. 

“  I  would  be  both  judge  and  hang¬ 
man  for  you,  my  man,  and  never  turn 
a  hair,”  returned  the  Captain.  ‘‘  But 
I  get  beyond  that :  it  mayn’t  be  sound 
theology ,  but  it’s  common  sense,  that 
what  is  good  is  useful  too— or  there 
and  thereabout,  for  I  don’t  set  up  to 
be  a  thinker.  Now,  where  would  a 
story  go  to,  if  there  were  no  virtuous 
characters  ?” 

“  If  you  go  to  that,”  replied  Silver, 
“  where  would  a  story  begin,  if  there 
wasn’t  no  villains?” 

“  Well,  that’s  pretty  much  my 
thought,”  said  Captain  Smollett. 
”  The  author  has  to  get  a  story  ;  that’s 
what  he  wants  ;  and  to  get  a  story,  and 
to  have  a  man  like  toe  doctor  (say) 
given  a  proper  chance,  he  has  to  put 
in  men  like  yon  and  Hands.  But  he’s 
on  the  right  side  ;  and  yon  mind  your 
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eye  !  You’re  not  through  this  story 
yet ;  there’s  trouble  coming  for  you.” 

“  What’ll  you  bet?”  asked  John. 

“  Much  I  care  if  there  ain’t,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Captain.  “  I’m  glad 
enough  to  be  Alexander  Smollett,  bad 
as  he  is  ;  and  I  thank  my  stars  upon 
my  knees  that  I’m  not  Silver.  But 
there’s  the  ink-bottle  opening.  To 
quarters  !” 

And  indeed  the  author  was  just  then 
beginning  to  write  the  words  : 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

II. 

THE  SINKING  SHIP. 

“Sir,”  said  the  first  lieutenant, 
bursting  into  the  Captain’s  cabin,  “  the 
ship  is  going  down.” 

‘‘  Very  well,  Mr.  Spoker,”  said  the 
Captain  ;  “  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
going  about  half-shaved.  Exercise 
your  mind  a  moment,  Mr.  Spoker,  and 
you  will  see  that  to  the  philosophic  eye 
there  is  nothing  new  in  our  position  : 
the  ship  (if  she  is  to  go  down  at  all) 
may  be  said  to  have  been  going  down 
siuce  she  was  launched.” 

“  She  is  settling  fast,”  said  the  first 
lieutenant,  as  he  returned  from  shav¬ 
ing. 

“Fast,  Mr.  Spoker?”  asked  the 
Captain.  “  The  expression  is  a  strange 
one,  for  time  (if  you  will  think  of  it)  is 
only  relative.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “  I  think 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  embark  in 
such  a  discussion  when  we  shall  all  be 
in  Davy  Jones’s  Locker  in  ten  min¬ 
utes.” 

“  By  parity  of  reasoning,”  returned 
the  Captain  gently,  “  it  would  never 
be  worth  while  to  begin  any  inquiry  of 
importance  ;  the  odds  are  always  over¬ 
whelming  that  we  must  die  before  we 
shall  have  brought  it  to  an  end.  You 
have  not  considered,  Mr.  Spoker,  the 
situation  of  man,”  said  the  Captain, 
smiling  and  shaking  his  head. 

“  I  am  much  more  engaged  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  position  of  the  ship,”  said 
Mr.  Spoker. 

“  Spoken  like  a  good  officer,”  replied 
the  Captain,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
lieutenant’s  shoulder. 

On  deck  they  found  the  men  had 
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broken  into  the  spirit-room,  and  were 
fast  getting  drunk, 

“  My  men,”  said  the  Captain,  “  there 
is  no  sense  in  this.  The  ship  is  going 
down,  you  will  tell  me,  in  ten  minutes  : 
well,  and  what  then  ?  To  the  philoso¬ 
phic  eye,  there  is  nothing  new  in  our 
position.  All  our  lives  long,  we  may 
have  been  about  to  break  a  blood  ves¬ 
sel  or  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  not 
merely  in  ten  minutes,  but  in  ten  sec¬ 
onds  ;  and  that  has  not  prevented  us 
from  eating  dinner,  no,  nor  from  put¬ 
ting  money  in  the  Savings  Bank.  I 
assure  you,  with  my  hand  on  my  heart, 
I  fail  to  comprehend  your  attitude.” 

Tlie  men  were  already  too  far  gone 
to  pay  much  heed. 

“  This  is  a  very  painful  sight,  Mr. 
Spoker,”  said  the  Captain. 

”  And  yet  to  the  philosophic  eye,  or 
whatever  it  is,”  replied  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  “  they  may  be  said  to  have 
been  getting  drunk  since  they  came 
aboard.” 

”  I  do  not  know  if  you  always  follow 
my  thought,  Mr.  Spoker,”  returned 
the  Captain  gently.  ”  But  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed.” 

In  the  powder  magazine,  they  found 
an  old  salt  smoking  his  pipe. 

“Good  God,”  cried  the  Captain, 
”  what  are  you  about 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  the  old  salt,  apolo¬ 
getically,  “  they  told  me  as  she  were 
going  down.” 

“  And  suppose  she  were  ?”  said  the 
Captain.  ‘‘  To  the  philosophic  eye, 
there  would  be  nothing  new  in  our  po¬ 
sition.  Life,  my  old  shipmate,  life,  at 
any  moment  and  in  any  view,  is  a»  dan¬ 
gerous  as  a  sinking  ship  ;  and  yet  it  is 
man’s  handsome  fashion  to  carry  um¬ 
brellas,  to  wear  india-rubber  overshoes, 
to  begin  vast  works,  and  to  conduct 
himself  in  every  way  as  if  he  might 
hope  to  be  eternal.  And  for  my  own 
poor  part  I  should  despise  the  man 
who,  even  on  board  a  sinking  ship,- 
should  omit  to  take  a  pill  or  to  wind 
up  his  watch.  That,  my  friend,  would 
not  be  the  human  attitude.” 

”  I  beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Spoker. 
”  But  what  is  precisely  the  difference 
between  shaving  in  a  sinking  ship  and 
smoking  in  a  powder  magazine?” 

”  Or  doing  anything  at  all  in  any 
conceivable  circumstances  ?”  cried  the 


Captain.  “  Perfectly  conclusive  ;  give 
me  a  cigar  I” 

Two  minutes  afterw'ard  the  ship  blew 
up  with  a  glorious  detonation. 

III. 

THE  TWO  MATCHES. 

One  day  there  was  a  traveller  in  the 
woods  in  California,  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  Trades  were  blowing  strong. 
He  had  ridden  a  long  way,  and  he  was 
tired  and  hungry,  and  dismounted  from 
his  horse  to  smo'ke  a  pipe.  But  when 
he  felt  in  his  pocket,  he  found  but  two 
matches.  He  struck  the  first,  and  it 
would  not  light. 

“  Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  things,” 
said  the  traveller.  “  Dying  for  a 
smoke  ;  only  one  match  left ;  and  that 
certain  to  miss  fire  !  Was  there  ever  a 
creature  so  unfortunate?  And  yet,” 
thought  the  traveller,  ”  suppose  I  light 
this  match,  and  smoke  my  pipe,  and 
shake  out  the  dottle  here  in  the  grass 
— the  grass  might  catch  on  fire,  for  it 
is  dry  like  tinder  ;  and  while  1  snatch 
out  the  flames  in  front,  they  might 
evade  and  run  behind  me,  and  seize 
upon  yon  bush  of  poison  oak  ;  before 
I  could  reach  it,  that  would  have  blazed 
up  ;  over  the  bush  I  see  a  pine  tree 
hung  with  moss  ;  that  too  would  fly  in 
fire  upon  the  instant  to  its  topmost 
bough  ;  and  the  flame  of  that  long 
torch — how  would  the  trade  wind  take 
and  brandish  that  through  the  inflam¬ 
mable  forest !  I  hear  this  dell  roar  in 
a  moment  with  the  joint  voice  of  wind 
and  fire,  I  see  myself  gallop  for  my 
soul,  and  the  flying  conflagration  chase 
and  outflank  me  through  the  hills  ; 
see  this  pleasant  forest  burn  for  days, 
and  the  cattle  roasted,  and  the  springs 
dried  up,  and  the  farmer  ruined,  and 
his  children  cast  upon  the  world. 
What  a  world  hangs  upon  this  mo¬ 
ment  1” 

With  that  he  struck  the  match,  and 
it  missed  fire. 

“  Thank  God,”  said  the  traveller, 
and  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket. 

IV. 

THE  SICK  MAH  AND  THE  FIREMAN. 

There  was  once  a  sick  man  in  a 
burning  house,  to  whom  there  entered 
a  fireman. 
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“  Do  not  save  me,”  said  the  sick 
man.  “  Save  those  who  are  strong.” 

”  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why?”  in¬ 
quired  the  fireman,  for  he  was  a  civil 
fellow. 

“  Nothing  could  possibly  be  fairer,” 
said  the  sick  man.  ”  The  strong 
should  be  preferred  in  all  cases,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  of  more  service  in  the 
world.” 

The  fireman  pondered  awhile,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  some  philosophy. 
“  Granted,”  said  he  at  last,  as  a  part 
of  the  roof  fell  in  ;  ”  but  for  the  sake 
of  conversation,  what  would  you  lay 
down  as  the  proper  service  of  the 
strong  ?” 

‘‘  Nothing  can  possibly  be  easier,” 
returned  the  sick  man  :  ‘‘  the  proper 
service  of  the  strong  is  to  help  the 
weak.” 

Again  the  fireman  reflected,  for  there 
was  nothing  hasty  about  this  excellent 
creature.  “  1  could  forgive  you  being 
sick,”  he  said  at  last,  as  a  portion  of 
the  wall  fell  out,  “  but  I  cannot  bear 
your  being  such  a  fool.”  And  with 
that  he  heaved  up  his  fireman’s  axe, 
for  he  was  eminently  just,  and  clove 
the  sick  man  to  the  bed. 

V. 

THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  INNKEEPER. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  devil  stayed 
at  an  inn,  where  no  one  knew  him, 
for  they  were  people  whose  education 
bad  been  neglected.  He  was  bent  on 
mischief,  and  for  a  time  kept  every¬ 
body  by  the  ears.  But  at  last  the  inn- 
heeper  set  a  watch  upon  the  devil  and 
tooK  him  in  the  fact. 

The  innkeeper  got  a  rope’s  end. 

“  Now  I  am  going  to  thrash  you,’* 
said  the  innkeeper. 

”  You  have  no  right  to  be  angry 
with  me,”  said  the  devil.  ”  I  am  only 
the  devil,  and  it  is  my  nature  to  do 
wrong.” 

“  Is  that  so?”  asked  the  innkeeper. 

“  Fact,  I  assure  you,”  said  the  devil. 

”  You  really  cannot  help  doing  ill  ?” 
asked  the  innkeeper. 

”  Not  in  the  smallest,”  said  the  devil ; 
“  it  would  be  useless  cruelty  to  thrash 
a  thing  like  me.” 

“  It  would  indeed,”  said  the  inn¬ 
keeper. 


And  he  made  a  noose  aud  hanged  tbe 
devil. 

”  There,”  said  the  innkeeper. 

VI. 

THE  PENITENT. 

A  MAN  met  a  lad  weeping.  ”  What 
do  you  weep  for?”  he  asked. 

“  I  am  weeping  for  my  sins,”  said 
the  lad. 

“  You  must  have  little  to  do,”  said 
the  man. 

The  next  day  they  met  again.  Once 
more  the  lad  was  weeping.  “  Why  do 
you  weep  now  ?”  asked  the  man. 

”  I  am  weeping  because  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat,”  said  the  lad. 

”  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,” 
said  the  man. 

VII. 

THE  YELLOW  PAINT. 

In  a  certain  city,  there  lived  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  sold  yellow  paint.  This 
was  of  so  singular  a  virtue  that  whoso 
was  bedaubed  with  it  from  head  to 
heel  was  set  free  from  the  dangers  of 
life,  and  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the 
fear  of  death  forever.  So  the  physician 
said  in  his  prospectus  ;  and  so  said  all 
the  citizens  in  the  city  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  more  urgent  in  men’s  hearts 
than  to  be  properly  painted  themselves, 
and  nothing  they  took  more  delight  in 
than  to  see  others  painted.  There  was 
in  the  same  city  a  young  man  of  a  very 
good  family  but  of  a  somewhat  reckless 
fife  ;  who  had  reached  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood  und  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  paint :  ”  To-morrow  was  soon 
enough,”  said  he  ;  and  when  the  mor¬ 
row  came  he  would  still  put  it  off.  So 
he  might  have  continued  to  do  until 
his  death  ;  only,  he  had  a  friend  of 
about  his  own  age  and  much  of  his  own 
manners ;  and  this  youth,  taking  a 
walk  in  the  public  street,  with  not  one 
fleck  of  paint  upon  his  body,  was  sud¬ 
denly  run  down  by  a  watercart  and  cut 
off  in  the  heyday  of  his  nakedness. 
This  shook  the' other  to  the  soul ;  so 
that  I  never  beheld  a  man  more  earnest 
to  be  painted  ;  and  on  the  very  same 
evening,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  fam¬ 
ily,  to  appropriate  music,  and  himself 
weeping  aloud,  he  received  three  com- 
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plete  coats  and  a  touch  of  varnish  on 
ibe  top.  The  physician  (who  was  him¬ 
self  affected  even  to  tears)  protested  he 
had  never  done  a  job  so  thorough. 

Some  two  months  afterward,  the 
voung  man  was  carried  on  a  stretcher 
I'  to  the  physician’s  house. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  he 
cried,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened. 
“  I  was  to  be  set  free  from  all  the  dan- 
j  gers  of  life  ;  and  here  have  I  been  run 
!  down  by  that  self-same  watercart,  and 
my  leg  is  broken.” 

“  Dear  me  !”  said  the  physician. 
“This  is  very  sad.  But  I  perceive  I 
I  must  explain  to  you  the  action  of  my 
paint.  A  broken  bone  is  a  mighty 
small  affair  at  the  worst  of  it ;  and  it 
belongs  to  a  class  of  accident  to  which 
my  paint  is  quite  inapplicable.  Sin, 
my  dear  young  friend,  sin  is  the  sole 
calamity  that  a  wise  man  should  appre¬ 
hend  ;  it  is  against  sin  that  I  have  fit¬ 
ted  you  out ;  and  when  yon  come  to  be 
tempted,  you  will  give  me  news  of  my 
paint !” 

“  0  !”  said  the  young  man,  “  I  did 
not  understand  that,  and  it  seems  rath¬ 
er  disappointing.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
all  is  for  the  best ;  and  in  the  mean- 
;  while,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  set  my  leg.” 

“  That  IS  none  of  my  business,”  said 
the  physician  ;  “  but  if  your  bearers 
will  carry  you  round  the  corner  to  the 
surgeon’s,  I  feel  sure  he  will  afford  re¬ 
lief.” 

Some  three  years  later,  the  young 
man  came  running  to  the  physician’s 
house  in  a  great  perturbation.  ”  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  he  cried. 
”  Here  was  I  to  be  set  free  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  ;  and  I  have  just  com¬ 
mitted  forgery,  arson  and  murder.” 

“  Dear  me,”  said  the  physician. 
“  This  is  very  serious.  Off  with  your 
clothes  at  once.”  And  as  soon  as  the 
young  man  had  stripped,  ho  examined 
nim  from  head  to  foot.  ”  No,”  he 
cried  with  great  relief,  “  there  is  not  a 
flake  broken.  Cheer  up,  my  young 
friend,  your  paint  is  as  good  as  new.  ’’ 

”  Good  God  !”  cried  the  young  man, 
”  and  what  then  can  be  the  use  of  it 

”  Why,”  said  the  physician,  ”  I  per¬ 
ceive  I  must  explain  to  you  the  nature 
of  the  action  of  my  paint.  It  does  not 
exactly  prevent  sin ;  it  extenuates  in- 
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stead  the  painful  consequences.  It  is 
not  so  much  for  this  world,  as  for  the 
next ;  it  is  not  against  life  ;  in  short, 
it  is  against  death  that  1  have  Btted 
you  out.  And  when  you  come  to  die, 
you  will  give  me  news  of  my  paint.” 

“  0  !”  cried  the  young  man,  “  I  bad 
not  understood  that,  and  it  seems  a 
little  disappointing.  But  there  no 
doubt  all  is  for  the  best ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  help  me  to  undo  the  evil  1  have 
brought  on  innocent  persons.” 

”  That  is  none  of  my  business,”  said 
the  physician  ;  ‘‘  but  if  you  will  go 
round  the  corner  to  the  police  office,  I 
feel  sure  it  will  afford  you  relief  to  give 
yourself  up.” 

Six  weeks  later,  the  physician  was 
called  to  the  town  jail. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?” 
cried  the  young  man.  “  Here  am  I 
literally  crusted  with  your  paint ;  and 
I  have  broken  my  leg,  and  committed 
all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,  and 
most  be  hanged  to-morrow  ;  and  am  in 
the  meanwhile  in  a  fear  so  extreme 
that  I  lack  words  to  picture  it.” 

“  Dear  me,”  said  the  physician. 
“  This  is  really  amazing.  Well,  well  ; 
perhaps,  if  you  had  not  been  painted, 
you  would  have  been  more  frightened 
still.” 

VIII. 

THB  HOUSE  OF  ELD. 

So  soon  as  the  child  began  to  speak, 
the  gyve  was  riveted  ;  and  the  boys 
and  girls  limped  about  their  play  like 
convicts.  Doubtless  it  was  more  piti¬ 
able  to  see  and  more  painful  to  bear  in 
youth  ;  but  even  the  grown  folk,  be¬ 
sides  being  very  unhandy  on  their  feet, 
were  often  sick  with  ulcers. 

About  the  time  when  Jack  was  ten 
years  old,  many  strangers  began  to 
lourncy  through  that  country.  These 
he  beheld  going  lightly  by  on  the  long 
roads,  and  the  thing  amazed  him.  “  I 
wonder  how  it  comes,”  he  asked,  “  that 
all  these  strangers  are  so  quick  afoot, 
and  we  must  drag  about  our  fetter.” 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  his  uncle,  the 
catechist,  “  do  not  complain  about 
your  fetter,  for  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  None 
are  happy,  none  are  good,  none  are  re- 
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spectable,  that  are  not  gyved  like  us. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  besides,  it  is  very 
dangerous  talk.  If  you  grumble  of 
your  iron,  you  will  have  no  luck  ;  if 
ever  you  take  it  off,  you  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  smitten  by  a  thunderbolt.” 

“  Are  there  no  thunderbolts  for 
these  strangers?”  asked  Jack. 

“Jupiter  is  longsuffering  to  the  be¬ 
nighted,”  returned  the  catechist. 

“  Upon  my  word,  I  could  wish  I  had 
been  less  fortunate,’  ’  said  Jack.  “  For 
if  1  had  been  born  benighted,  1  might 
now  he  going  free  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  the  iron  is  inconvenient,  and 
the  ulcer  hurts.” 

“Ah!”  cried  his  uncle,  “do  not 
envy  the  heathen  !  Theirs  is  a  sad 
lot !  Ah,  poor  souls,  if  they  but  knew 
the  joys  of  being  fettered  1  Poor  souls, 
my  heart  yearns  for  them.  But  the 
truth  is  they  are  vile,  odious,  insolent, 
ill-conditioned,  stinking  brutes,  not 
truly  human — for  what  is  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  fetter? — and  you  cannot  be  too 
particular  not  to  touch  or  speak  with 
them.” 

After  this  talk,  the  child  would  never 
pass  one  of  the  unfettered  on  the  road 
but  what  he  spat  at  him  and  called 
him  names,,  which  was  the  practice  of 
the  children  in  that  part. 

It  chanced  one  day,  when  he  was  fif¬ 
teen,  he  went  into  the  woods,  and  the 
ulcer  pained  him.  It  was  a  fair  day, 
with  a  blue  sky  ;  all  the  birds  were 
singing ;  but  Jack  nursed  his  foot. 
Presently,  another  song  began  ;  it 
sounded  like  the  singing  of  a  person, 
only  far  more  gay  ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  beating  on  the  earth. 
Jack  put  aside  the  leaves  ;  and  there 
was  a  lad  of  his  own  village,  leaping, 
and  dancing  and  singing  to  himself  in 
a  green  dell ;  and  on  the  grass  beside 
him  lay  the  dancer’s  iron. 

“  0  1”  cried  Jack,  “  you  have  your 
fetter  off  !” 

“  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  tell  your 
uncle  1”  cried  the  lad. 

“  If  you  fear  my  uncle,”  returned 
Jack,  “  why  do  you  not  fear  the  than-, 
derbolt  ?” 

“  That  is  only  an  old  wives’  tale,” 
said  the  other.  “  It  is  only  told  to 
children.  Scores  of  us  come  here 
among  the  woods  and  dance  for  nights 
together,  and  are  none  the  worse.” 


This  put  Jack  in  a  thousand  new 
thoughts.  He  was  a  grave  lad  ;  he 
had  no  mind  to  dance  himself ;  he 
wore  his  fetter  manfully  and  tended 
his  ulcer  without  complaint.  But  he 
loved  the  loss  to  be  deceived  or  to  see 
others  cheated.  He  began  to  lie  in 
wait  for  heathen  travellers,  at  covert 
parts  of  the  road,  and  in  the  dusk  of 
the  day,  so  that  he  might  speak  with 
them  unseen  ;  and  these  were  greatly 
taken  with  their  wayside  questioner, 
and  told  him  things  of  weight.  The 
wearing  of  gyves  (they  said)  was  no 
command  of  Jupiter’s.  It  was  the 
contrivance  of  a  white-faced  thing,  a 
sorcerer,  that  dwelt  in  that  country  in 
the  Wood  of  Eld.  He  was  one  like 
Glaucus  that  could  change  his  shape, 
et  he  could  be  always  told  ;  for  when 
e  was  crossed,  he  gobbled  like  a  tur¬ 
key.  He  had  three  lives  ;  but  the  third 
smiting  would  make  an  end  of  him  in¬ 
deed  ;  and  with  that  his  house  of  sor¬ 
cery  would  vanish,  the  gyves  fall,  and 
the  villagers  take  hands  and  dance  like 
children. 

“  And  in  your  country  ?”  Jack  would 
ask. 

But  at  this  the  travellers,  with  one 
accord,  would  put  him  off  ;  until  Jack 
began  to  suppose  there  was  no  land  en¬ 
tirely  happy.  Or,  if  there  were,  it 
must  be  one  that  kept  its  folk  at  home ; 
which  was  natural  enough. 

But  the  case  of  the'  gyves  weighed 
upon  him.  ’The  sight  of  the  children 
limping  stuck  in  his  eyes  ;  the  groans 
of  such  as  dressed  their  ulcers  haunted 
him.  And  it  came  at  last  in  his  mind 
that  he  was  born  to  free  them. 

There  was  in  that  village  a  sword  of 
heavenly  forgery,  beaten  upon  Vulcan’s 
anvil.  It  was  never  used  but  in  the 
temple,  and  then  the  flat  of  it  only; 
and  it  hung  on  a  nail  by  the  catechist’s 
chimney.  Early  one  night.  Jack  rose, 
and  took  the  sword,  and  was  gone  out 
of  the  house  and  the  village  in  the 
darkness. 

Ail  night  he  walked  at  a  venture ; 
and  when  day  came,  he  met  strangers 
going  to  the  fields.  Then  he  asked 
after  the  Wood  of  Eld  and  the  house 
of  sorcery  ;  and  one  said  north,  and 
one  south  ;  until  Jack  saw  that  they 
deceived  him.  So  then,  when  he  asked 
his  way  of  any  man,  he  showed  the 
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bright  sword  naked  ;  and  at  that  the 
gjre  on  the  man’s  ankle  rang,  and  an¬ 
swered  in  his  stead  ;  and  the  word  was 
%i\\\  Straight  on.  But  the  man,  when 
his  gyve  spoke,  spat  and  struck  at  Jack, 
and  threw  stones  at  him  as  he  went 
away  ;  so  that  his  head  was  broken. 

So  he  came  to  that  wood,  and  en¬ 
tered  in,  and  he  was  aware  of  a  house 
in  a  low  place,  where  funguses  grew, 
and  the  trees  met,  and  the  steaming  of 
the  marsh  arose  about  it  like  a  smoke. 
It  was  a  fine  house,  and  a  very  ram¬ 
bling  ;  some  parts  of  it  were  ancient 
like  the  hills,  and  some  but  of  yester¬ 
day,  and  none  finished  ;  and  all  the 
ends  of  it  were  open,  so  that  you  could 
go  in  from  every  side.  Yet  it  was  in 
good  repair,  and  all  the  chimneys 
smoked. 

Jack  went  in  through  the  gable ; 
and  there  was  one  room  after  another, 
all  bare,  but  all  furnished  in  part  so 
that  a  man  could  dwell  there  ;  and  in 
each  there  was  a  fire  burning  where  a 
man  could  warm  himself,  and  a  table 
spread  where  he  might  eat.  But  Jack 
I  saw  nowhere  any  living  creature  ;  only 
I  the  bodies  of  some  stuffed. 

“  This  is  a  hospitable  house,”  said 
Jack  ;  “  but  the  ground  must  be  quag¬ 
gy  underneath,  for  at  every  step  the 
building  quakes.” 

He  had  gone  some  time  in  thehonse, 
when  he  began  to  be  hungry.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  food,  and  at  first  he 
was  afraid  ;  but  he  bared  the  sword, 
and  by  the  shining  of  the  sword,  it 
seemed  the  food  was  honest.  So  he 
took  the  courage  to  sit  down  and  eat, 
and  he  was  refreshed  in  mind  and  body. 

;  “  This  is  strange,”  thought  he, 

“that  in  the  house  of  sorcery,  there 
should  be  food  so  wholesome.” 

As  he  was  yet  eating,  there  came  into 
I  that  room  the  appearance  of  his  uncle, 
and  Jack  was  afraid  because  he  had 
taken  the  sword.  But  bis  uncle  was 
i!  never  more  kind,  and  sat  down  to  meat 
J  with  him,  and  praised  him  because  he 
!  had  taken  the  sword.  Never  had  these 
two  been  more  pleasantly  together,  and 
Jack  was  full  of  love  to  the  man. 

I  “It  was  very  well  done,”  said  his 
|i:  uncle,  ‘‘  to  take  the  sword  and  come 
y  yourself  into  the  House  of  Eld  ;  a  good 
I  thought  and  a  brave  deed.  But  now 
!  you  are  satisfied  ;  and  we  may  go  home 
I  to  dinner  arm  in  arm.  ” 


”  0,  dear,  no  !”  said  Jack.  “  I  am 
not  satisfied  yet.” 

“  How  I”  cried  his  uncle.  “  Are 
you  not  warmed  by  the  fire  ?  Does 
not  this  food  sustain  you  ?” 

”  I  see  the  food  to  be  wholesome,” 
said  Jack,  ”  and  still  it  is  no  proof 
that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his 
right  leg.” 

Now  at  this  the  appearance  of  his 
uncle  gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

”  Jupiter  1”  cried  Jack,  ”  is  this  the 
sorcerer  ?” 

His  hand  held  back  and  his  heart 
failed  him  for  the  love  he  bore  his 
uncle  ;  but  he  heaved  up  the  sword  and 
smote  the  appearance  on  the  head  ;  and 
it  cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice  of  his 
uncle  ;  and  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  a 
little  bloodless  white  thing  fied  from 
the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack’s  ears,  and  his 
knees  smote  together,  and  conscience 
cried  upon  him ;  and  yet  he  was 
strengthened,  and  there  woke  in  his 
bones  the  lust  of  that  enchanter’s  blood. 

“  If  the  gyves  are  to  fall,”  said  he,  ‘‘1 
must  go  through  with  this,  and  when 
I  get  home,  1  shall  find'my  uncle  danc- 
ing.” 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless 
thing.  In  the  way,  he  met  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  father  ;  and  his  father  was 
incensed,  and  railed  upon  him,  and 
called  to  him  upon  his  duty,  and  bade 
him  be  home,  while  there  was  yet 
time.  “  For  you  can  still,”  said  he, 

“  be  home  by  sunset ;  and  then  all  will 
be  forgiven.” 

”  God  knows,”  said  Jack,  “  I  fear 
your  anger  ;  but  yet  your  anger  does 
not  prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a 
gyve  on  his  right  leg.” 

And  at  that  the  appearance  of  bis 
father  gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

“  Ah,  heaven,”  cried  ^ack,  ‘‘  the 
sorcerer  again  !” 

The  blood  ran  backward  in  his  body 
and  his  joints  rebelled  against  him  for 
the  love  he  bore  his  father  ;  but  he 
heaved  up  the  sword,  and  plnnged  it 
in  the  heart  of  the  appearance  ;  and 
the  appearance  cried  out  aloud  with 
the  voice  of  his  father  ;  and  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  a  little  bloodless  white 
thing  fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack’s  ears,  and  his 
soul  was  darkened  ;  but  now  rage  came 
to  him.  “I  have  done  what  I  dare' 
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not  think  upon,”  said  he.  ”  I  will  go 
to  an  end  with  it,  or  perish.  And 
when  I  get  home,  1  pray  God  this  may 
be  a  dream  and  I  may  find  my  father 
dancing.” 

So  he*  went  on  after  the  bloodless 
thing  that  had  escaped  ;  and  in  the 
way  he  met  the  appearance  of  his 
mother,  and  she  wept.  “  What  have 
you  done  ?”  she  cried.  ‘‘  What  is  this 
that  you  have  done?  0,  come  home 
(where  you  may  be  by  bedtime)  ere 
you  do  more  ill  to  me  and  mine  ;  for 
it  is  enough  to  smite  my  brother  and 
your  father.” 

“  Dear  mother,  it  is  not  these  that  I 
have  smitten,”  said  Jack;  “it  was 
but  the  enchanter  in  their  shape.  And 
even  if  I  had,  it  would  not  prove  that 
a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right 
leg.” 

And  at  this  the  appearance  gobbled 
like  a  turkey. 

He  never  knew  how  he  did  that ; 
but  he  swung  the  sword  on  the  one 
side,  and  clove  the  appearance  through 
the  midst ;  and  it  cried  out  aloud  with 
the  voice  of  his  mother  ;  and  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  and  with  the  fall  of  it, 
the  house  was  gone  from  over  Jack’s 
head,  and  he  stood  alone  in  the  woods, 
and  the  gyve  was  loosened  from  his 
leg. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  the  enchanter  is 
now  dead  and  the  fetter  gone.”  But 
the  cries  rang  in  his  soul,  and  the  day 
was  like  night  to  him.  “This  has 
been  a  sore  business,”  said  he.  ”  Let 
me  get  forth  out  of  the  wood,  and  see 
the  good  that  1  have  done  to  others.” 

He  thought  to  leave  the  fetter  where 
it  lav,  but  when  he  turned  to  go,  his 
mind  was  otherwise.  So  he  stooped 
and  put  the  gyve  in  his  bosom  ;  and 
the  rough  iron  galled  him  as  he  went, 
and  his  bosom  bled. 

Now  when  he  was  forth  of  the  wood 
upon  the  highway,  he  met  folk  return¬ 
ing  from  the  field  ;  and  those  he  met 
had  no  fetter  on  the  right  leg,  but  be¬ 
hold  !  they  had  one  upon  the  left. 
Jack  asked  them  what  it  signified  ; 
and  they  said,  “  that  was  the  new 
wear,  for  the  old  was  found  to  be  a 
superstition.”  Then  he  looked  at 
them  nearly  ;  and  there  was  a  new  ul¬ 
cer  on  the  left  ankle,  and  the  old  one 
on  the  light  was  not  yet  healed. 
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“  Now  may  God  forgive  me  !’  cried 
Jack,  “  I  would  I  were  well  home.” 

And  when  he  was  home,  there  lay 
his  nude  smitten  on  the  head,  and  big 
father  pierced  through  the  heart,  and 
his  mother  cloven  through  the  midst. 
And  he  sat  in  the  lone  house  and  wept 
beside  the  bodies. 

Moral. 

Old  is  the  tree  and  the  frait  good, 

Very  old  and  thick  the  wood. 

Woodman,  is  your  courage  stout  ? 

Beware  !  the  root  is  wrapped  about 

Your  mother’s  heart,  your  father’s  bones  ; 

And  like  the  mandrake  comes  with  groans. 


THE  FOUR  REFORMERS. 

Four  reformers  met  under  a  bram¬ 
ble  bush.  They  were  all  agreed  the 
world  must  be  changed.  “We  must 
abolish  property,”  said  one. 

“We  must  abolish  marriage,”  said 
the  second. 

“  We  must  abolish  God,”  said  the 
third. 

“  I  wish  we  could  abolish  work,” 
said  the  fourth. 

“  Do  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical 
politics,”  said  the  first.  “  The  first 
thing  is  to  reduce  men  to  a  common 
level.” 

“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  second, 
“  is  to  give  freedom  to  the  sexes.” 

“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  third, 
“  is  to  find  out  how  to  do  it.” 

“  The  first  step,”  said  the  first,  “  is 
to  abolish  the  Bible.” 

“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  second, 
“  is  to  abolish  the  laws.” 

“  The  first  thing,”  said  the  third, 
“  is  to  abolish  mankind.” 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

A  MAN  quarrelled  with  his  friend. 

“  I  have  been  much  deceived  in 
you,”  said  the  man. 

And  the  friend  made  a  face  at  him 
and  went  away.  ^ 

A  little  after,  they  both  died,  and 
came  together  before  the  great  white 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  began  to 
look  black  for  the  friend,  but  the  man 
for  awhile  had  a  clear  character  and 
was  getting  in  good  spirits. 
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“  I  find  here  some  record  of  a  quar¬ 
rel,”  said  the  justice,  looking  in  his 
notes.  “  Which  of  you  was  in  the 
wrong  ?” 

“He  was,”  said  the  man.  “He 
spoke  ill  of  me  behind  my  back.” 

“Did  he  so?”  said  the  justice. 
“  And  pray  how  did  he  speak  about 
your  neighbors  ?” 

“  0,  he  had  always  a  nasty  tongue,” 
said  the  man. 

“  And  you  chose  him  for  your 
friend  ?”  cried  the  justice.  ”  My  good 
fellow,  we  have  no  use  here  for  fools.” 

So  the  man  was  cast  in  the  pit,  and 
the  friend  laughed  out  aloud  in  the 
dark  and  remained  to  be  tried  on  other 
charges. 

XI. 

THE  HEADER. 

“I  NEVER  read  such  an  impious 
book,”  said  the  reader,  throwing  it  on 
the  floor. 

“  You  need  not  hurt  me,”  said  the 
book  ;  ”  you  will  only  get  less  for  me 
second-hand,  and  I  did  not  write  my¬ 
self.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  reader. 
“  My  quarrel  is  with  your  author.” 

”  Ah,  well,”  said  the  book,  ”  you 
need  not  buy  his  rant.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  reader. 
“  But  I  thought  him  such  a  cheerful 
writer.” 

“  I  find  him  so,”  said  the  book. 

“You  must  be  differently  made  from 
me,”  said  the  reader. 

“  Let  me  tell  you  a  fable,”  said  the 
book.  ”  There  were  two  men  wrecked 
upon  a  desert  island  ;  one  of  them 
made  believe  he  was  at  home,  the  other 
admitted — ” 

“  0,  1  know  your  kind  of  fable,” 
said  the  reader.  “  They  both  died.” 

“  And  so  they  did,”  said  the  book, 
“  Xo  doubt  of  that  And  everybody 
else.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  reader. 
“  Push  it  a  little  further  for  this  once. 
And  when  they  were  all  dead  ?” 

“  They  were  in  God’s  hands  the 
same  as  before,”  said  the  book. 

“  Not  much  to  boast  of,  by  your  ac¬ 
count,”  cried  the  reader. 

“  Who  is  impious  now  ?”  said  the 
book. 


And  the  reader  put  him  on  the  fire. 

The  coward  crouches  from  the  rod, 

And  loathes  the  iron  face  of  God. 

XII. 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  TRAVELLER. 

”  Look  round  you,”  said  the  citizen. 
”  This  is  the  largest  market  in  the 
world.” 

“  Oh,  surely  not,”  said  the  traveller. 

“  Well,  perhaps  not  the  largest,”  said 
the  citizen,  “  but  much  the  best.” 

“  You  arecertainly  wrong  there,”  said 
the  traveller.  “  I  can  tell  you  .  .  .” 

They  buried  the  stranger  at  the  dusk. 

XIII. 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  STRANGER. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  came  to  this 
earth  a  visitor  from  a  neighboring 
planet.  And  he  was  met  at  the  place 
of  his  descent  by  a  great  philosopher, 
who  was  to  show  him  everything. 

First  of  all  they  came  through  a 
wood,  and  the  stranger  looked  upon 
the  trees.  “  Whom  have  we  here?” 
said  he. 

“  These  are  only  vegetables,”  said 
the  philosopher.  ‘‘  They  are  alive,  but 
not  at  all  interesting.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said 
the  stranger.  “  They  seem  to  have 
very  good  manners.  Do  they  never 
speak  ?” 

“  They  lack  the  gift,”  said  the  phi¬ 
losopher. 

”  Yet  I  think  I  hear  them  sing,” 
said  the  other. 

“  That  is  only  the  wind  among  the 
leaves,”  said  the  philosopher.  “  I  will 
explain  to  you  the  theory  of  winds  :  it 
is  very  interesting.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  ”  I  wish 
I  knew  what  they  are  thinking.” 

“  They  cannot  think,”  said  the 
philosopher. 

‘‘  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  returned 
the  stranger  :  and  then  laying  his  hand 
upon  a  trunk  :  “  I  like  these  people,” 
said  he. 

”  They  are  not  people  at  all,”  said 
the  philosopher.  “  Come  along.” 

Next  they  came  through  a  meadow 
where  there  were  cows. 

“  These  are  very  dirty  people,”  said 
the  stranger. 
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“  They  are  not  people  at  all,”  said 
the  philosopher ;  and  he  explained 
vhat  a  cow  is  in  scientific  words  which 
I  have  forgotten. 

“  That  IS  all  one  to  me,”  said  the 
stranger.  “  But  why  do  they  never 
look  up?” 

“  Because  they  are  graminivorous,” 
said  the  philosopher  ;  ”  and  to  live 
upon  grass,  which  is  not  highly  nutri¬ 
tious,  requires  so  close  an  attention  to 
business  that  they  have  no  time  to 
think,  or  speak,  or  look  at  the  scenery, 
or  keep  themselves  clean.” 

‘‘  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  ”  that  is 
one  way  to  live,  no  doubt.  But  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  people  with  the  green  heads.” 

Next  they  came  into  a  city,  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  men  and  women. 

‘‘  These  are  very  odd  people,”  said 
the  stranger. 

‘‘  They  are  the  people  of  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world,”  said  the  philoso¬ 
pher. 

“  Are  they  indeed  ?”  said  the  stran¬ 
ger.  “  They  scarcely  look  so.” 

XIV. 

THE  CARTHORSES  AND  THE  SADDLE- 
HORSE. 

Two  carthorses,  a  gelding  and  a 
mare,  were  brought  to  Samoa,  and  put 
in  the  same  field  with  a  saddlehorse  to 
run  free  on  the  island.  They  were 
rather  afraid  to  go  near  him,  for  they 
saw  he  was  a  saddlehorse,  and  supposed 
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he  would  not  speak  to  them.  Now  the 
saddlehorse  had  never  seen  creatures 
so  big.  “  These  must  be  great  chiefs,” 
thought  he,  and  he  approached  them 
civilly.  ‘‘  Lady  and  gentleman,”  said 
he,  ‘‘I  understand  you  are  from  the 
colonies.  I  offer  you  my  affectionate 
compliments,  and  make  you  heartily 
welcome  to  the  islands.” 

The  colonials  looked  at  him  askance, 
and  consulted  with  each  other. 

“  Who  can  he  be?”  said  the  gelding. 

‘‘  He  seems  suspiciously  civil,”  said 
the  mare. 

“  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  much  ac¬ 
count,”  said  the  gelding. 

”  Depend  upon  it  he  is  only  a  Kana¬ 
ka,”  said  the  marc. 

Then  they  turned  to  him. 

“  Go  to  the  devil !”  said  the  geld¬ 
ing. 

”  I  wonder  at  your  impudence,  speak¬ 
ing  to  persons  of  our  quality  !”  cried 
the  mare. 

The  saddlehorse  went  away  by  him¬ 
self.  “  I  was  right,”  said  he,  ”  they 
are  great  chiefs.” 

XV. 

THE  TADPOLE  AND  THE  FROG. 

“  Be  ashamed  of  yourself,”  said  the 
frog.  "  When  I  was  a  tadpole,  I  had 
no  tail.” 

”  Just  what  I  thought !”  said  the 
tadpole.  ‘  ‘  You  never  were  a  tadpole.” 
— Longman' 8  Magazine. 
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Amber  is  only  fossilized  pine-resin. 
So  much  everybody  knows.  But  be¬ 
yond  that  simple  statement  of  geologi¬ 
cal  fact,  most  people’s  ideas,  I  fancy, 
grow  somewhat  vague  and  conveniently 
hazy.  They  believe  that  amber  was 
produced  and  hardened  at  that  popu¬ 
lar  but  rather  indefinite  period  which 
is  generally  veiled  in  decent  obscurity 
by  saying  “  in  those  days,”  and  then 
having  done  with  it.  ”  Once  upon  a 
time”  is  the  universal  date  in  most 
people’s  geology.  They  picture  the 
amber  as  trickling  ready-made  from 
strange,  weird  forests  of  palms  and 


tree-ferns  and  gigantic  horsetails,  some¬ 
where  about  the  time  when  the  coal 
measures  were  deposited  ;  and  they 
stock  the  wild  woods  they  have  thus 
dimly  imagined  with  a  grotesque  col¬ 
lection  of  sea-saurians  from  the  Lias 
and  mammoths  from  the  Pleistocene, 
flying  pterodactyls  from  the  early 
Oolite,  and  colossal  deinotheria  from 
the  Paris  Eocene.  In  short,  they  run 
together  all  geological  time  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  tableau  with  charming  impartiality, 
blandly  believing  creatures  to  be  con¬ 
temporary  with  one  another  which  were 
really  divided  by  epochs  of  time  com- 
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pared  with  which  the  distance  from 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  to  the  Albert 
Memorial  isn’t  worth  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Let  me  make  for  one  second  a  his¬ 
torical  parallel.  How  delightful  it 
must  have  been  to  live  in  the  days 
when  Rameses  II.  went  hunting  the 
Greenland  whale  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Cleopatra  in  the  leafy  woods  of 
Babylon  ;  while  Antony,  mounted  on 
his  favorite  dromedary,  urged  on  the 
chase  of  the  buffalo  over  the  boundless 
prairies,  and  Alfred  the  Great,  eager 
to  make  every  child  in  China  read  the 
precepts  of  Confucius,  stood  surround¬ 
ed  by  his  ilamens  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  welcoming  Montezuma  to 
the  opening  feast  at  the  dedication  of 
his  friend  Solomon’s  temple  !  That 
is  but  a  faint  and  feeble  parody  of  the 
sort  of  hash  ordinary  mortals  make  of 
geological  history,  under  the  combined 
influence  of  popular  lectures  and  the 
extinct  monsters  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter  of  amber  we  can  set 
things  straight  a  little — whether  we 
can  turn  Charles  II.  out  of  Semiramis’s 
boudoir  and  discriminate  accurately 
between  the  Age  of  Pericles  and  the 
Age  of  Reason. 

Viewed  by  a  geological  as  opposed  to 
a  historical  standard,  amber  is  by  no 
means  a  very  ancient  product.  It  is 
bnt  a  thing  of  yesterday.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  laid  down,  or  exuded  fresh 
from  its  parent  trees,  the  coal  measures 
were  practically  as  old  as  they  are  to¬ 
day.  The  saurians  of  the  Lias,  the 
winged  dragons  of  the  Oolite,  were  as 
unknown  and  as  antiquated  in  that 
world  as  they  are  this  morning  in  the 
English  Channel.  A  pterodactyl  would 
have  excited  every  bit  as  much  surprise 
on  the  banks  of  the  Baltic  in  the  am¬ 
ber  age  as  he  would  excite  this  week 
on  the  flags  of  Piccadilly.  The  gener¬ 
ation  of  crawling  monsters  and  stiff- 
jointed  trees  had  passed  utterly  away  ; 
and  Europe  was  overgrown  by  a  semi- 
tropical  forest  of  quite  recent  aspect, 
far  less  strange  and  antique  in  fauna 
and  flora  than  the  Australian  wood¬ 
lands  of  the  present  day.  In  short,  to 
the  eyes  of  a  casual  observer  it  would 
have  appeared  that  the  modern  |>eriod 
had  fully  set  in.  A  Cook’s  tourist 


personally  conducted  from  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  into  the  midst  of  the 
world  where  amber  had  its  birth  would 
not  notice  the  difference  between  the 
beasts  and  birds  and  trees  around  him 
and  those  which  he  found  on  previous 
trips  in  Algeria  or  India. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  view  by  an  unbiological  observer. 
It  is  not  likely  he  would  be  lucky 
enough  to  hit  just  at  once  upon  an  ano- 
plotherium  or  a  hippopotamus,  which 
would  certainly  strike  him  as  an  an¬ 
achronism  in  Regent’s  Park ;  and 
though  the  presence  of  a  rhinoceros  or 
a  tapir  might  cause  him  just  alarm, 
still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural 
history,  these,  after  all,  are  common 
objects  of  the  Zoo — unpleasant,  per¬ 
haps,  when  unaccompanied  by  their 
keepers,  but  in  nowise  remarkable  as 
antique  animals.  Our  tourist,  in  short, 
would  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  deep 
green  pine  woods  which  would  recall 
to  his  memory  those  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  while  ho  would  find  them  peo¬ 
pled  by  flamingoes,  ibises,  pelicans,  and 
parrots  which  would  remind  him 
strongly  of  the  African  lakes  in  our 
own  century.  The  general  aspect  of 
Nature  would  be  much  as  we  know  it 
in  the  present  generation. 

Again,  let  us  be  more  definite.  Let 
us  fix  our  date  as  nearly  as  we  can — 
not  to  a  year,  indeed,  or  for  the  matter 
of  that  to  a  millennium,  but  at  any 
rate  to  an  epoch.  That  is  about  as 
much  as  we  can  do  in  geology.  All 
amber  is  not  quite  of  the  same  age  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from  certain  beds  in  Samland,  on 
the  Baltic,  of  the  Oligocene  period. 
Now  the  Oligocene,  as  its  name  im¬ 
ports,  succeeds  the  Eocene,  and  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Miocene  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
forms,  as  it  were,*  the  middle  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  Tertiary  or  dis¬ 
tinctively  modern  geological  aeon.  If 
I  were  to  venture  once  more  on  a  his¬ 
torical  parallel,  I  would  say  the  primary 
period  might  be  compared  to  the  eleven 
centuries  of  English  history  between 
the  landing  of  Caesar  and  the  landing 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  the  sec¬ 
ondary  period  might  be  compared  to 
the  five  centuries  between  William  and 
Elizabeth  ;  while  the  Tertiary  period 
might  be  compared  to  the  three  cen- 
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turies  between  Elizabeth  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  Judged  by  such  a  stand¬ 
ard,  the  Oligocene,  or  amber  age, 
would  answer  roughly  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 

During  the  Oligocene  time,  then, 
the  Baltic  basin  and  the  whole  of 
North  Germany  was  covered  by  a  dense 
forest  of  pines  and  other  conifers, 
growing  on  beds  of  sand,  in  the  deltaic 
mud  of  some  mighty  river.  Many  of 
these  trees  fell  and  rotted  where  they 
stood  ;  and  from  the  bits  of  their  wood 
still  left  and  from  the  impressions  of 
their  leaves  stamped  on  the  mud  be¬ 
side  them  (now  hardened  into  shale) 
we  are  able  to  form  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  composition  of  this  prehistoric 
forest.  It  was  semi-tropical  or  tropi¬ 
cal  in  character,  and  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  trees  extremely  like  our 
modern  yews,  cypresses,  and  firs,  *as 
well  as  of  the  giant  pines  of  California. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  the 
pretty  salisburias,  with  leaves  like  maid¬ 
enhair,  now  planted  so  abundantly  on 
the  outskirts  of  Florence.  But  inter¬ 
spersed  with  these  conifers  were  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  laurel,  fig,  and  oak,  the 
maple  and  the  walnut,  and  still  more 
southern  types  like  palms  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  These  are  the  trees  of  India  and 
Australia  to  the  present  day,  very 
slightly  modified  in  adaptation  to  mod¬ 
ern  needs,  but  still  essentially  the  same 
as  on  the  Oligocene  Baltic. 

The  trunks  and  branches  that  fell 
and  rotted  in  this  ancient  forest  now 
form  beds  of  lignite  or  coarse  and 
woody  coal  ;  when  black  and  earthy  it 
is  used  for  burning,  but  some  of  it, 
which  is  yellow,  is  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  paraffin.  In  other 
words,  the  Pomeranian  peasant  kindles 
his  fire  with  sticks  which  grew  a  mil¬ 
lion  years  ago,  on  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion,  and  lightens  his  darkness  with 
the  oil  of  trees  which  died  and  fell  be¬ 
fore  humanity  was  dreamt  of. 

The  animals  of  the  amber  period, 
and  of  the  Oligocene  generally,  were 
not  very  different  from  the  tropical 
animals  of  our  own  dispensation. 
(“  Dispensation”  is  a  very  good  word, 
and  I  don’t  see  why  it  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  without  a  struggle  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities.)  Many  familiar 
genera  bad  already  developed,  even 
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among  mammals  ;  such  are  the  moles, 
the  muskrats,  the  shrews,  the  tapirs, 
the  rhinoceroses,  the  civets,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  dogs.  As  for  the  birds,  they 
were  birds  of  a  feather  quite  of  the 
modern  sort ;  while  the  lizards  and 
small  fry  would  hardly  be  noticed  by 
any  one  on  earth  save  an  abandoned 
beetle-hunter.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  well-known  groups  very  useful 
to  man  were  still  in  their  infancy.  The 
horses  had  only  begun  to  exist  in  small 
ancestral  types,  with  “  points”  which 
nobody  in  Newmarket  would  recognize 
as  equine  ;  deer  and  cattle  were  un¬ 
known  ;  and  if  any  progenitor  of  the 
human  race  yet  existed,  it  was  merely 
in  the  form  of  some  anthropoid  ape, 
just  capable  of  wielding  a  dubious  club 
and  of  fashioning  flint  into  the  rudest 
and  coarsest  of  hand  implements. 
Even  to  admit  this  last  possibility,  in¬ 
deed,  is  scientific  heresy,  for  which  the 
Koyal  Society  *  would  doubtless  burn 
me  ;  and  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  it  rests  is  worse  than 
shadowy.  As  a  whole,  the  Oligocene 
was  an  age  of  pachyderms,  predeces¬ 
sors  of  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon, 
and  the  elephant.  It  was  destitute  of 
the  horned  ruminants,  and  of  the 
larger  cai-nivores,  which  now  form  the 
dominant  groups  in  most  grassy  and 
forest- clad  regions. 

Such,  in  general  aspect,  was  the 
world  where  amber  originated.  The 
precious  gum  itself  flowed  as  resin 
from  the  pines  which  towered  among 
the  woodlands  of  the  lignite  beds,  and 
especially  from  one  tree  which  is  scien¬ 
tifically  known  as  the  amber-fir.  Ooz¬ 
ing  from  the  trees  as  they  grew,  or 
from  injured  boughs  and  fallen  trunks, 
it  got  embedded  in  the  ground  at  their 
feet,  in  a  layer  of  greenish  sand,  some 
six  feet  thick,  which  formed  the  orig¬ 
inal  base  of  the  lignite  forest.  Hence, 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  found  in  lumps 
in  this  bed  of  sand,  at  or  below  sea- 
level,  while  above  it  lie  the  layers  of 
lignite  and  lignite-bearing  sandstone, 
with  yew  wood  and  cinnamon  leaves, 
which  represent  the  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  woodland. 

As  the  turpentine  oozed  out,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  flies,  centipedes, 
and  other  creeping  creatures  got  clog¬ 
ged  and  stogged  in  it,  as  is  often  the 
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case  to  this  day  in  our  own  pine- woods. 
The  remains  of  these  insects  form  the 
“  flies  in  amber”  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written.  I  am  sure 
the  longsuflfering  reader  will  admire 
the  self-control  with  which  1  refrain 
from  inflicting  upon  him  the  most 
wearisome  of  stock  quotations.  As  a 
rule,  the  insects  have  struggled  hard 
for  life,  after  getting  stuck  in  the  resin, 
as  one  can  see  by  their  torn  wings  and 
the  contortions  of  their  members  ;  so 
that  we  get,  as  it  were,  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  a  prehistoric  Pompeii  on  a  small 
scale  reproduced  before  our  eyes  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  agea.  We  are 
spectators,  so  to  speak,  of  a  prehuman 
tragedy.  But  sometimes  the  resin 
poured  out  so  fast  that  the  animal  was 
enshrined  in  it  almost  before  he  knew 
it ;  and  then  we  get  the  most  delicate 
wings  embalmed  intact,  with  all  their 
veins  and  branches,  in  the  transparent 
material.  Canada  balsam,  a  very  sim¬ 
ilar  gum,  is  now  used  by  microscopists 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

Insects  undergo  modification  much 
more  slo\^^ly  than  the  higher  animals, 
so  that  most  of  the  “  flies  in  amber,” 
as  well  as  the  scorpions  and  spiders, 
belong  to  types  still  represented  among 
us.  Some  of  them,  however,  differ 
from  existing  kinds,  while  a  few  are 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
evolution,  because  they  display  inter¬ 
mediate  or  parental  forms,  half  way 
between  two  or  more  existing  species. 
For  instance,  in  Northern  Europe  now 
we  have  two  related  ants,  one  of  which 
is  small  and  yellowish  brown,  while 
the  other  is  decidedly  larger  and 
blacker.  In  the  amber  we  get  neither 
of  these  two  types,  but  a  common  an¬ 
cestor,  just  half  way  between  them, 
bigger  and  blacker  than  the  one,  small¬ 
er  and  yellower  than  the  othen  And 
the  transparency  and  perfect  preserv¬ 
ing  power  of  the  amber  makes  it  an 
admirable  means  of  observing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Oligocene  insects.  Crustaceans 
and  leaves  have  also  been  found  en- 
elosed  in  this  natural  framework. 

After  the  forests  of  conifers  which 
produced  the  amber,  had  ceased  to. 
flourish,  various  events  happened  in 
Germany  and  Northern  Europe  before 
the  age  of  Bismarck.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Miocene  epoch  onward, 


the  climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
began  to  grow  constantly  colder  and 
colder.  Trees  of  more  arctic  types  re¬ 
placed  by  degrees  the  conifers,  the  cin¬ 
namons,  and  the  palms  of  the  Baltic. 
Slowly  hard  times  came  on,  the  ele¬ 
phants  took  to  woolly  coats  and  grew 
into  mammoths.  Ice  and  snow  in¬ 
vaded  the  area*  of  the  sub-tropical  for¬ 
ests — the  glacial  epoch  had  set  in.  For 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
Glasgow  and  Berlin,  Aberdeen  and 
Hanover  were  covered  by  one  huge 

Eervading  ice-sheet  like  the  one  which 
•r.  Nansen  has  crossed  in  our  own 
time  in  the  interior  of  Greenland. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
world.  The  glacial  epoch  started 
things  as  we  know  them.  We  are  not 
quite  out  of  it  yet.  AVe  still  shiver 
from  the  effects  of  it. 

What  happened  to  the  amber  and  the 
bed  of  sand  in  which  it  was  buried  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  long,  time  we  can  only 
guess  at.  But  at  any  rate  the  gum 
grew  hard  and  close,  no  doubt  from 
pressure.  When  things  came  right 
again,  and  the  new  lord  of  creation, 
Man,  began  to  roam  once  more  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  resin  of  the 
ancient  pine-woods  had  become  strong 
and  mineral-Iike,  though  still  retain¬ 
ing  in  all  essential  features  its  vegeta¬ 
ble  properties.  You  can  melt  it  if  you 
make  things  hot  enough — a  gentle 
heat  about  three  times  as  great  as  -is 
required  to  boil  the  domestic  kettle 
suffices  for  the  purpose — and  you  can 
burn  it  if  you  choose,  of  course  at  your 
own  peril.  (Small  boys  are  requested 
not  to  verify  this  statement  on  their 
mothers’  necklaces.)  When  lighted, 
it  gives  out  a  bright  flame,  like  most 
other  resins,  and  exhales  a  pleasant 
aromatic  odor.  You  can  also  deprive 
it,  by  means  of  ether,  of  all  its  soluble 
constituents,  in  which  case  its  compo¬ 
sition  is  found  to  be  the  same  (chemi¬ 
cally  speaking)  as  that  of  camphor, 
which  is  also  a  vegetable  exudation.  In 
short,  it  is  only  so  far  fossilized  as  to 
be  harder  and  more  close-grained  than 
most  vegetable  gums  ;  in  all  essential 
respects,  it  still  remains  true  to  the 
resinous  state  of  its  childhood. 

Though  the  largest  deposits  of  am¬ 
ber  occur  on  the  Baltic,  lumps  are  also 
found  all  over  the  region  covered  by 
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similar  forests  at  about  the  same  peri¬ 
od,  as,  for  example,  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  in  Sicily  and  the  Adriatic, 
in  Siberia,  Greenland,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  amber  known 
comes  from  the  Baltic  coast,  between 
Konigsberg  and  Memel ;  and  I  will 
say  a  few  words  by-and-by  on  the  mode 
of  its  extraction  there  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age.  Meanwhile,  1  will  touch 
lightly  on  its  historical  use  for  human 
adornment. 

It  is  probable  that  savage  man  first 
noticed  amber  when  torn  by  storms 
from  its  native  bed  in  the  sands  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  fiung  up  on  the  beach 
with  the  pebbles  and  seaweed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  likely  thing  to  attract 
his  attention  to  it  in  very  early  times 
wonld  be  its  singular  lightness  ;  for  a 
good-sized  lump  weighs  ever  so  much 
less  than  almost  any  other  stone,  of  the 
same  size,  except  perhaps  pumice.  If, 
having  satisfied  his  curiosity  at  a  first 
lance,  he  flung  it  down  and  broke  it, 
e  would  be  equally  struck  by  its  clear 
yellow  color,  like  barley-sugar  ;  not,  of 
course,  that  barley-sugar  would  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  primeval  savage  who  first 
used  amber.  Moreover,  he  couldn’t 
fail  to  observe  the  curious  shell-like 
patterns  with  which  it  breaks — what 
science  describes  as  its  “  conchoidal 
fracture.”  At  any  rate,  primitive  man 
soon  learnt  to  smooth  and  polish  the 
lumps  for  the  decoration  of  his  own 
person  ;  and  that  primitive  woman 
followed  close  in  his  steps  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  probable  inference. 
Already  in  the  interments  of  the  Stone 
Age  we  find  amber  ornaments  laid  in 
the  grave  with  the  dead  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  owing  to  its  clear 
pale  yellow  color,  amber  is  peculiarly 
becoming  to  all  dark-skinned  races, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  a  large 
part  of  the  output  of  the  Prussian  beds 
finds  its  way  ultimately  to  Central 
Africa  and  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
By  the  date  of  the  Bronze  Age  the  use 
of  the  pretty  yellow  resin  “  in  the 
arts,”  as  then  understood,  had  become 
extremely  common.  Homeric  chiefs 
rejoiced  in  amber  decorations  ;  a  carved 
cup  of  amber  has  been  .  found  in  a 
tumulus  at  Hove,  near  Brighton  ; 
while  amber  hilts  or  pommels,  some- 
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times  daintily  inlaid  with  pins  of  gold, 
have  been  taken  from  barrows  at  Ham- 
meldon  Down  in  Devonshire,  at  Win¬ 
terbourne  in  Wilts,  and  in  many  other 
places.  Finds  of  this  sort  are  fre¬ 
quent  all  over  the  Continent.  At  Hall- 
statt,  our  Bronze  Age  ancestors  used 
pieces  of  amber  for  inlaying  the  han¬ 
dles  and  scabbards  of  swords  ;  while, 
as  to  amber  beads,  amber  buttons  or 
studs,  and  amber  ornaments  generally, 
they  occur  too  often  in  cemeteries  of 
that  time  to  call  for  separate  mention. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  as  a  curious 
fact  that  all  early  commerce  was  based, 
not  on  the  interchange  of.  useful  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  on  the  barbaric  love  for  gew¬ 
gaws  and  feathers,  for  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  for  ivory,  amber,  jade, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  Tyrian  purple  ?  Deco¬ 
ration  is  dearer  to  the  soul  of  man 
than  corn  or  sugar.  It  seems  probable 
that  from  a  very  early  period  a  trade 
in  amber  existed  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  direction  of  this  trade  has 
been  traced  in  part  by  German  pro¬ 
fessors.  No  doubt  it  was  carried  on 
in  much  the  same  simple  way  as  the 
Arab  trade  with  unexplored  Central 
Africa,  or  as  the  frontier  barter  be¬ 
tween  uncivilized  races.  For  ages  man 
trafficked  in  gold  and  gems,  in  pearls 
and  feathers,  before  commerce  sprung 
up  in  grain  and  food-stu£fs,  in  wool 
and  cotton,  in  tea  and  coffee. 

Furthermore,  since  amber  is  an  an¬ 
cient  object,  found  in  tombs  and  bar- 
rows,  it  shares  with  flint  arrowheads 
and  most  such  early  precious  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  common  property  of  being 
an  excellent  amulet  against  disease  and 
witchcraft.  For  this  purpose  a  great 
demand  exists  in  the  East  for  amber ; 
and  quantities  are  used  up  every  year 
at  M^cca,  in  Mohammedan  rites,  to 
reserve  the  sacred  shrines  of  that 
oliest  of  cities  from  the  assaults  of 
the  evil  one.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  amber  ornaments  buried  with 
the  dead  were  regarded  as  amulets. 
Indeed,  whatever  is  valuable  has  mys¬ 
tic  healing  properties  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  Jade  is  holy  and  worshipful  on 
its  own  account,  and  gold  is  a  sover¬ 
eign  remedy  in  several  diseases.  The 
use  of  am^r  as  a  medicine  had,  no 
doubt,  the  same  origin  ;  but  modern 
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EMcehas  not  encouraged  a  scientific 
in  its  medicinal  properties.  It 
has  dropped  out  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
in  common  with  many  other  antique 
remedies.  Yet  a  volatile  oil  is  still 
distilled  from  it  which  is  said  to  be  a 
specific  for  convulsions  in  children. 
Perhaps  the  convulsions  are  due  to  the 
acts  of  demons,  and  the  magical  power 
of  the  amber  expels  them  promptly. 
Even  so,  the  piece  of  gold  hung  round 
the  patient’s  neck  in  the  touching-cure 
for  king’s  evil  in  itself  contributed  to 
I  the  success  of  the  operation.  The 

"  whole  treatment  was  magical.  Our 
ancestors  naively  argued  that  so  valu¬ 
able  a  thing  as  gold  or  jade  must  surely 
I  be  good  for  the  gout  or  the  rheumatics. 
At  the  present  day  the  supply  of  am¬ 
ber  is  chiefiy  obtained  from  the  dreary 
and  desolate  region  of  Samland,  on 
J  the  eastern  Baltic,  a  strange  weird 

land  of  blowing  sand,  shifting  sand- 
dunes,  and  poverty-stricken  amber- 

hunters.  It  is  a  cold  northern  Sahara. 
The  district  produces  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  but  amber  ;  vegetation  it  has  none, 
’  and  from  Konigsberg,  its  capital,  to 
_  the  end  of  the  promontory  scarcely 
anything  subsists  that  a  man  could  live 
upon.  Its  trade  is  all  retrospective 
and  geological.  It  lives  upon  the 
memory  of  its  Oligocene  fertility. 

Most  of  the  amber  is  obtained  after 
stormy  weather  by  men  who  wade  in 
the  water  with  long  hooks  in  their 
hands,  and  secure  the  lumps,  torn  up 
from  the  submarine  beds,  among  the 
floating  seaweed.  But  a  considerable 
portion  is  also  got  by  diving.  For  the 
beds  are  almost  all  below  sea-level,  and 
it  is  only  after  heavy  storms  that  the 
precious  resin  is  dislodged  in  any  quan¬ 
tities.  No  wonder  it  seemed  to  earlier 
ages  a  gift  from  the  gods,  very  mystic 
and  magical.'  Ednigsberg  and  Memel 
are  the  centres  of  the  export  traffic. 
The  biggest  lumps  go  direct  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Mecca,  and  North  Africa, 
partly  to  be  used  up  in  Mohammedan 
ceremonies  and  partly  to  be  carved  into 
'  cigarette-holders,  pipe-stems,  and  per- 

1  sonal  ornaments.  The  smaller  pieces 

are  sent  to  Italy,  where  they  are  manu¬ 
factured  into  beads  and  other  gewgaws 
for  the  annoyance  of  tourists ;  while 
J  much  is  exported  to  uncivilized  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  farther  adorn  ment  of  those 


dusky  ladies  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
our  Stevensons  and  our  Haggards. 
The  lumps  vary  immensely  in  size ; 
there  is  one  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
which  weighs  fifteen  pounds.  At  first 
sight,  the  ingenuous  observer  is  apt  to 
think  no  pine  trees  of  our  days  pro¬ 
duce  such  masses  of  resin.  But  then 
he  should  remember  he  is  comparing  a 
few  hundred  years  of  our  cleared  and 
stunted  Europe  with  heaven  knows 
how  many  ages  of  unbroken  forest,' 
and  heaven  knows  what  big  groves  of 
gigantic  pine  trees. 

Many  other  economic  uses  have  ac 
various  times  been  made  of  amber.  It 
is  good  for  broken  hearts  and  blighted 
affections.  It  also  yields  an  oil  which 
is  the  basis  of  euu  de  luce,  a  famous 
old  perfume  ;  and  by  mixing  eau  de 
luce  with  nitric  acid  artificial  musk  is 
cunningly  manufactured.  Amber  var¬ 
nish,  again,  is  a  celebrated  preserva¬ 
tive  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Stradivari’s 
and  other  Cremona  violins  owe  to  its 
use  their  fine  tone  and  their  long 
power  of  endurance.  Of  late  years 
this  varnish  has  once  more  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  quantities  for 
commercial  purposes ;  but  whether 
our  violins  will  equal  a  Strad.  when 
they  have  been  kept  long  enough  is  a 
question  on  which  it  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  to  express  an  opinion  for  the  next 
half  century.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  science  of  electricity  owes  its  very 
origin  to  the  working  of  amber,  in  the 
course  of  shaping  and  polishing  which 
a  large  amount  of  electric  energy  is 
generated.  But  is  it  not  carious  to 
think  that  the  power  which  is  now 
just  on  the  point  of  revolutionizing 
the  world  should  thus  have  become 
known  to  us  first  of  all  through  the 
act  of  preparing  barbaric  gewgaws? 
In  everything  civilization  is  based  upon 
savagery.  Our  commerce  is  barter  for 
two  shining  metals  ;  our  chemistry  is 
an  outcome  of  alchemy  and  magic. 

Of  course,  an  article  of  such  com¬ 
mercial  importance  as  amber  is  sure  in 
this  age  of  enterprise  to  be  counter¬ 
feited,  and  imitation  amber  is  extreme¬ 
ly  common.  It  is  made  of  copal,  cam¬ 
phor,  and  turpentine,  but  it  can  be  de¬ 
tected  by  its  lower  melting-point  and 
by  the  ease  with  which  it  softens  in 
cold  ether.  Insects,  leaves,  and  other 
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curiosities  are  often  enclosed  in  this 
mixture,  and  the  same  with  intent  to 
deceive,  being  sold  to  collectors  as  gen¬ 
uine  “flies  m  amber.”  I  have  even 
had  a  beautiful  specimen  offered  me 
which  contained  a  whole  lizard.  Nat¬ 
ural  amber,  when  rubbed,  gives  off  a 
faintly  pleasant  odor,  but  this  is  alto¬ 
gether  lacking  in  the  artificial  imita¬ 
tion. 

There  is  something  strange  and 
weird,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
in  the  familiarity  and  commonness  of 
so  ancient  a  resin,  the  indurated  gum 
of  mighty  forest  trees  that  fiourished 
and  fell  ages  before  man  had  set  foot 
upon  this  planet.  How  little  we  think, 
when  we  put  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
matutinal  pipe  to  our  lips,  that  the 
amber  which  forms  it  exuded  drop  by 
drop  a  million  years  back  from  the 
stems  of  great  pines  in  a  world  whose 
very  shores  and  seas  are  now  forgot¬ 
ten  !  The  plants  which  composed 
those  vast  woodlands  where  the  Baltic 
now  stretches  have  been  driven  south- 
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ward  long  since  by  the  slow  coming-on 
of  that  secular  chill  in  the  world’s  do¬ 
tage  which  we  call  the  glacial  epoch. 
Of  the  pine  which  chiefly  yielded  am¬ 
ber  not  a  single  specimen  now  survives 
on  our  earth  ;  and  even  the  great  Wei- 
lingtonias,  which  towered  over  the  rest, 
have  dwindled  away  in  our  own  time 
to  two  solitary  and  dying  groves  in  the 
uplands  of  California.  The  trunks 
themselves  are  gone  or  reduced  to  lig¬ 
nite,  but  the  gum  that  flowed  from 
them  in  such  strange  abundance  is 
still  a  common  object  of  commerce 
.the  whole  world  over,  and  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  the  pipe  it  holds  there. 
Nay,  more  ;  it  has  supplied  our  lan¬ 
guage  with  a  whole  group  of  words— 
“  electric,”  and  “  electricity,”  and 
“  electrotype,”  and  so  forth— and  in 
all  probability  it  has  given  os  the  sole 
clew  without  which  we  might  never 
have  possessed  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  or  the  unknown  wonders  of 
the  next  generation. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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The  supreme  literary  achievement 
of  Pope’s  age  was  the  polishing  of  the 
heroic  couplet.  In  Pope’s  own  hands 
this  form  of  verse  became  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  marvellous  precision  and 
beauty,  lending  itself  with  unique  ef¬ 
fect  to  rhetorical  point  and  finish.  Our 
earlier  literature  no  doubt  contains 
many  poems  in  this  measure,  but  in 
Pope’s  time  new  and  characteristic  fea¬ 
tured  were  added,  and  these  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  and  appraise.  For 
this  purpose  we  must  first  acquaint  our¬ 
selves  with  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
heroic  couplet.  This  is  the  metre  of 
most  of  the  “  Canterbury  Tales,” 
where  it  is  distinguished  by  regularity, 
smoothness,  variety  of  pause,  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  rhyme. 

This  passeth  yeer  by  yeer,  and  day  by  day, 

Til  it  fel  ooQes,  in  a  mome  of  May, 

That  Emelie,  that  fairer  was  to  seene 
Than  is  the  lilie  on  hir  stalke  grene, 

And  fresscher  than  the  May  with  flonres 
newe — 

For  with  the  rosS  oolor  strof  hire  hewe, 


I  not  which  was  the  fayrere  of  hem  two— 

Er  it  were  day,  as  was  hire  wone  to  do, 

Sche  was  arisen,  and  al  ready  dight ; 

For  May  wol  han  no  sloggardye  anight. 

Curiously  enough  this  finely-devel¬ 
oped  versification  was  little  used  and 
with  small  effect  by  Chaucer’s  contem¬ 
poraries  and  successors.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  Chaucerian  movement 
in  lines  like  these  from  Gawain  Doug¬ 
las  : 

And  blissfal  blossoms  in  the  bloomed  yard 
Submits  their  beads  in  the  ydnng  sun’s  safe¬ 
guard  ; 

Ive  leaves  rank  o’erspread  the  barmkin  wall ; 
The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikes  all. 

Nor  is  the  Chaucerian  movement  to  be 
recognized  in  the  couplet  as  handled 
by  the  Elizabethans.  Easy  flow  is  the 
main  feature  of  Jonson’s  sweet  lines 

I  do  remember,  Marian,  I  have  oft 
With  pleasure  kist  my  lambs  and  puppies 
soft ; 

And  once  a  dainty,  fine  roe  fawn  I  had, 

Of  whose  outskipping  bounds  I  was  as  glad 
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As  of  my  health  ;  and  him  I  oft  wonld  kiss  ; 
Yet  had  his  no  snch  sting  or  pain  as  this  : 

They  never  priok’d  or  hurt  my  heart ;  and  for 
They  were  so  blunt  and  dull,  1  wish  no  more. 
But  this  that  hurts  and  pricks  doth  please  ; 
this  sweet 

Mingled  with  sour,  I  wish  again  to  meet ; 

And  that  delay,  methinks,  most  tedious  is 
That  keeps  or  hinders  me  of  Karol’s  kiss. 

The  same  free,  “  run-on”  verse  is 
found  in  Marlowe,  Chapman,  Hall, 
Donne,  and  others.  This  license,  this 
drawing  out  of  the  sense  from  line  to 
line,  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet,  a  fer¬ 
tile  liberty,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet¬ 
aster,  it  tends  to  yield  somewhat  in¬ 
vertebrate  verse.  There  is  a  strong 
contrast  between  the  nervelessness  of 
Crashaw’s  lines — 

It  is  love’s  great  artillery 
Which  here  contracts  itself,  and  comes  to  lie 
Close  couch’d  in  your  while  bosom,  and  from 
thence. 

As  from  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence. 

Against  the  ghostly  foe  to  take  your  part. 

And  fortify  the  hold  of  your  chaste  heart, 

and  the  sharp  ring  of  Waller’s  “  Verses 
on  a  War  with  Spain”  : — 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 

Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 

Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 

And  make  a  covenant  with  the  inconstant 
sky  ; 

Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root. 

We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 

Comparing  Waller’s  lines  with  Cra¬ 
shaw’s,  we  note  that,  in  the  second  pas¬ 
sage,  each  couplet  gives  a  complete 
meaning ;  that  the  lines,  if  somewhat 
mechanical,  are  neat  and  clean  cut, 
and  that  there  is  a  desire  to  secure 
point  by  the  play  of  antithesis.  We 
remark  the  same  qualities  in  the  more 
highly  finished  verse  of  Pope  : — 

Search,  then,  the  ruling  passion ;  there, 
alone,  '' 

The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning 
known  ; 

The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 

The  fashion  set  by  Waller  became 
predominant  and  exclusive,  and  the 
eighteenth  century  turned  out  thou¬ 
sands  on  thousands  of  skilfully  con¬ 
structed  heroic  couplets.  The  super¬ 
ficial  merits  of  this  form  of  verse  at¬ 
tract  the  ear,  even  when  the  contents 
are  nonsense.  Take  for  example 
Thackeray’s  “  Timbuctoo.” 


The  day  shall  come  when  Albion’s  self  shall 
feel 

Stern  Afrio’s  wrath,  and  writhe  ’neath  Atric’s 
steel. 

I  see  her  tribes  the  hill  of  glory  mount. 

And  sell  their  sugars  on  their  own  account ; 
While  round  her  throne  the  prostrate  nations 
come. 

Sue  for  her  rice,  and  barter  for  her  rum. 

This  is,  of  course,  mere  fooling,  but 
Erasmus  Darwin  wrote  bis  “  Botanic 
Garden”  in  sober  earnest : — 

Hail,  adamantine  steel !  magnetic  lord  ! 

King  of  the  prow,  the  ploughshare,  and  the 
sword  I 

True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  helm  amid  the  struggling  tides  ; 
Braves  with  broad  sail  th’  immeasurable  sea. 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but 
thee. 

The  next  four  lines  treat  of  the 
ploughshare,  the  succeeding  four  of 
the  sword.  When  the  heroic  couplet 
had  become  an  electuary  for  conveying 
instruction,  it  had  evidently  exhausted 
its  poetic  usefulness,  and  might  fitly 
make  way  for  new  verse-forms.  These, 
however,  do  not  belong  here.  1  re¬ 
turn  to  the  heroic  couplet  as  used  by 
Pope. 

Professor  Minto  has  remarked  that 
”  five-accent  couplets  are  more  suited 
for  comedy  and  the  comic  epic  than 
for  tragedy  and  the  grand  epic.  ”  This 
distinction,  which  is  sound  and  valu¬ 
able,  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  ap¬ 
praising  of  Pope.  In  the  ever-delight- 
ful  ”  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  the  polished 
verse  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
subject-matter  ;  in  the  satiric  poems 
the  finished  balance  and  point  of  the 
expression  sends  every  thrust  home. 

Much  they  extoll’d  his  pictures,  much  his 
seat. 

And  flatter’d  every  day,  and  some  days  eat : 
Till,  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days. 

He  paid  some  bards  with  port,  and  some  with 
praise  ; 

For  some  a  dry  reheaisal  was  assign’d. 

And  others  (harder  still)  he  paid  in-kind. 
Dryden  alone  (what  wonder  ?)  came  not  nigh, 
Dryden  alone  escap’d  this  judging  eye  : 

But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve. 
He  help’d  to  bury  whom  he  help’d  to  starve. 

In  the  didactic  poems  the  verse  is 
equally  effective :  the  epigrammatic 
compactness  of  the  lines  is  in  complete 
keeping  with  the  character  of  these 
works,  which  are  rather  collections  of 
maxims  than  sequacious  expositions. 
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And,  to  go  a  step  further,  we  feel  that 
the  couplet  is  on  a  level  with  the  glit¬ 
tering  rhetoric  of  the  “  Messiah,”  and 
the  lofty  eloquence  that  closes  the 
“  Unnciad”  : — 

Lo  !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos,  is  restored  ; 
Light  dies  before  thy  nnoreating  word  ; 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

But  let  US  test  its  power  to  express  the 
deepest  emotions,  to  inspire  what  Aris¬ 
totle  calls  pity  and  terror.  Hear  how 
Pope  threatens  the  “  mean  deserter  of 
a  brother’s  blood”  : — 

Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 

Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children 
fall  ; 

On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 

And  frequent  herses  shall  besiege  your  gates. 

This  is  hardly  more  impressive  than 

Cursed  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life. 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife, 

and  seems  to  show  that  the  neat,  care¬ 
fully  balanced  couplet  is  inadequate  to 
express  strong  feeling.  We  listen  in 
vain  for  the  momentous  swell  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  sonnet — 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter’d  saints,  whose 
bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 

or  for  the  threatening  roll  of  Southey’s 
ode— 

Who  counsels  peace  at  this  momentous  hour, 
When  Ood  bath  given  deliverance  to  the  op¬ 
press’d 

And  to  the  injured  power  ? 

This  insufficiency  of  the  heroic  couplet 
is  equally  manifest  when  the  feeling  to 
be  expressed  is  tender  and  pathetic  : — 

So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone  or  name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and 
fame. 

How  lov’d,  how  honor’d  once,  avails  thee  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

’Tis  ail  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

The  coldness  of  these  lines  is  not  due 
to  the  mere  fact  that  pains  had  been 
taken  with  the  expression.  If  we  read 
Landor’s  equally  artistic  lines  on  the 
death  of  Rose  Aylmer,  where  almost 
the  same  sentiments  appear,  we  hear  a 
more  thrilling  note  : — 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ! 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 

Bose  A;lmer,  all  were  thine. 
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It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  heroic 
couplet  in  the  brilliant  rhetorical  form 
it  received  at  the  hands  of  Pope  en¬ 
hances  the  efifect  of  most  of  Pope’s 
writing,  but  serves  to  conceal  the  in¬ 
trinsic  poetry  of  compositions  like  the 
“  Elegy”  and  the  “  Eloisa  to  Abelard.” 

If  we  proceed  now  to  inquire  what 
kind  of  poems  Pope  wrote,  we  find  our- 
selves  face  to  face  with  a  very  thorny 
question — the  question,  namely,  of  the 
precise  nature  of  poetry.  For  Pope 
can  hardly  be  placed  in  any  of  the  three 
recognized  poetic  classes — the  lyric, 
the  epic,  the  dramatic.  Not  that  he 
stands  wholly  outside  them  all,  as  he 
stood  in  his  dream  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  “  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and  skies,” 
for  I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  say 
Pope  is  not  a  poet  at  all.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  because  Pope’s  claim  to 
the  name  poet  rests'  almost  entirely  on 
his  style,  and  because  his  subjects, 
while  they  have  points  of  contact  with 
each  of  the  poetic  classes,  do  not  pro¬ 
nouncedly  and  decisively  belong  to  any 
one  of  them.  At  this  stage  it  is  in 
place  to  ask  what  are  the  subjects 
proper  to  poetry. 

“  The  Poet,”  said  Wordsworth,  in 
the  famous,  preface,  “  ought  especially 
to  take  care  that,  whatever  passions  he 
communicates  to  his  reader,  those  pas¬ 
sions,  if  his  reader’s  mind  be  sound 
and  vigorous,  should  always  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  overbalance  of  pleas¬ 
ure.”  But  the  pleasure  is  distinct 
from  that  which  accompanies  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  an  appetite,  or  the  securing 
of  some  personal  advantage.  It  is 
pure  and  refined,  free  from  -animalism 
and  selfishness.  This  unalloyed  pleas¬ 
ure  is  yielded  by  poetry  that  conveys 
the  distinctive  delights  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the 
sight, 

is  exquisitely  poetical,  and  the  same 
praise  belongs  to  Pope’s  line — 

And  the  hash’d  waves  glide  softly  to  the  shore. 

The  pleasures  proper  to  the  other  senses 
have  animal  adjuncts  that  make  them 
less  suitable  to  poetry,  though  Keats 

E roves  abundantly  how  far  they  may 
e  idealized  by  poetic  refinement. 
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And  atill  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth  and  lavendered. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and 
gourd  ; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 

And  lucent  syrops,  tinot  with  cinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  oedared  Lebanon. 

Compare  with  this  a  stroke  of  realistic 
coarseness — 

The  brawny  spearman  let  his  cheek 
Bulge  with  the  unswaliow’d  piece, 

where  Tennyson  deliberately  throws  in 
a  hard,  unpoetic  touch.  Poetry,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  restricted  to  the  sensuous  : 
supremely  beautiful  as  the  Faery 
Queene”  is,  it  does  not  represent  the 
highest  achievement  of  poetic  art.  The 
ear  is  ravished  by  lines  like  these  : 

And  more,  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling 
down. 

And  ever  drizzling  raine  upon  the  loft. 

Milt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like 
the  sowne 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 
No  other  noyse,  nor  people’s  troublous 
cryes. 

As  still  are  wont  t’  annoy  the  walled  towne. 
Might  there  be  heard  :  but  careless  Quiet 
lyes 

Wrapt  in  etemall  silence,  farre  from  enemies, 

but  they  do  not  dll  the  soul  like  lines 
of  greater  argument — like  the  majestic 
opening  of  “  Paradise  Lost”  : — 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
IVilh  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing,  Heavenly  Muse. 

The  greatest  poetry  deals  with  the 
greatest  themes :  it  appeals  to  our 
deepest  emotion,  it  responds  to  our  in¬ 
tellectual  cravings,  and  inflames  ns  as 
with  the  fire  of  oratory.  Yet  withal 
it  remains  poetry — it  does  not  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  teacher  or  the  ora¬ 
tor,  its  specific  and  characteristic  end 
is  to  make  whatsoever  subject  it  adorns 
a  source  of  pure  and  noble  pleasure, 
by  redeeming  it  from  pain  and  the 
soilure  of  grossness  and  self-regard. 
This  admits  of  ample  and  minute  dis¬ 
cussion  and  of  full  exemplification  ; 
but  one  illustration  must  suffice  :  — 

Then  mark’d  astronomers  with  keener  eyes  * 
The  moon’s  refulgent  journey  through  the 
skies  ; 


Watch’d  the  swift  comets  urge  their  blazing 
cars. 

And  weigh’d  the  sun  with  his  revolving  stars. 

This  is  certainly  not  poetry,  nor  is  it 
very  satisfactory  as  information.  If 
we  turn  from  Darwin  to  Tennyson,  we 
see  with  what  poetic  fitness  the  latter 
can  use  scientific  materials — 

While  some  whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long 
had  drawn 

Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither’d  leaf 
And  makes  it  earth,  hiss’d  each  at  other’s  ear 
What  shall  not  be  recorded. 

Or,  to  make  the  contrast  sharper  by 
keeping  to  astronomy,  listen  to  Addi¬ 
son’s  fine  stanza  : — 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale  ; 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Bepeats  the  story  of  her  biith. 

1  now  turn  to  Pope’s  writings,  and 
take  up  first  the  descriptive  {)oem8. 
The  ‘‘  Pastorals”  may  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  their  poverty  of 
material  should  not  prevent  one  from 
enjoying  the  polished  and  pleasing 
verso  : — 

Thyrsis,  the  music  of  that  murm’ring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing. 
Nor  rivers  winding  thro’  the  vales  below. 

So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 

”  The  design  of  ‘  Windsor  Forest,’  ” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘‘  is  evidently  de¬ 
rived  from  ‘  Cooper’s  Hill,’  with  some 
attention  to  Waller’s  poem  on  ‘  The 
Park  ’ ;  but  Pope  cannot  be  denied  to 
excel  his  masters  in  variety  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  the  art  of  -interchanging 
description,  narrative,  and  morality.” 
All  this  may  be  conceded  without  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  poem  succeeds  in  con¬ 
veying  to  us  the  natural  charms  of  the 
Forest.  It  ”  has  the  merits  both  of 
dignity  and  of  variety,”  but  it  sadly 
lacks  the  true  note  of  nature-poetry. 
What  hearty  lover  of  woodland  scenery 
could  have  written  this — 

Here  waving  groves  a  checker’d  scene  display. 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day  : 

As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover’s  warm  address, 
Nor  quUe  indices,  nor  can  quite  repress  f 

The  second  couplet  is  atrocious.  Take 
again  the  passage  : 

Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend  ; 
Theie  wrapt  in  clouds  the  bluish  hills  as- 
cend. 

Ev’n  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes. 
And  ’midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise. 
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That  crown’d  with  tufted  trees  and  springing 
com, 

Like  verdant  isles,  the  sable  waste  adorn. 

The  coloring  here  is  ambitious  and 
striking,  yet  it  lacks  something  :  it 
does  not,  like  Wordsworth's,  bring  us 
into  the  very  presence  of  nature — 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain’s  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread. 
His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

The  eye  looks  through  the  page  where 
such  words  are  written,  and  rests  with 
calm  delight  on  the  landscape  itself. 
We  may  test  Pope  in  another  way.  A 
brilliant  passage  in  “  Windsor  Forest” 
describes  the  death  of  a  pheasant  : — 

See  1  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant 
springs. 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  ; 
Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the 
ground. 

Ah  1  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes. 

His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 

The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  fiames  like 
gold  ? 

Poetry,  according  to  Wordsworth, 
“  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recol¬ 
lected  in  tranquillity,”  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  say  Pope  never  felt  for 
the  dying  bird,  but  it  would  be  right 
to  say  that  the  reader  does  not  feel  for 
it,  that  the  feeling  excited  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  IS  admiration  for  the  poet’s  tech¬ 
nique.  Compare  Burns’s  treatment  of 
a  similar  situation — 

6o,  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field. 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains  ; 

No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant 
plains 

To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 
Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted 
.  rest. 

No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed  I 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy 
head. 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

There  is  a  pretty  moonlight  passage  in 
Pope’s  translation  of  the  Thebais  of 
Statius — 

'Twas  now  the  time  when  Fhcebus  yields  to 
night. 

And  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  light. 
Wide  o’er  the  world  in  solemn  pomp  she  drew, 
Her  airy  chariot  hung  with  pearly  dew  ; 

All  birds  and  beasts  lie  hush’d  ;  sleep  steals 
away 

The  wild  desires  of  men  and  toils  of  day. 

And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air, 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  care. 
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But  compare  this  with  one  Shakespea¬ 
rean  line — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank, . 

and  we  see  that  it  is  without  the  inner 
feeling  that  marks  real  nature  poetry. 

What  may  be  called  the  sentimental 
poems  also  suffer  from  excess  of  finish  ; 
the  style  obscures  the  sentiment.  This 
has  already  been  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  “  Elegy,”  and  “  Eloisa  to  Abe¬ 
lard”  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 
The  grief  that  longs  for  death  is  hardly 
apparent  in  Elois^s  language  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  Pope — 

1  come,  I  come  !  prepare  your  roseate  bow'rs. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever- blooming  fiow’rs. 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames  refin’d  in  breasts  seraphic  glow. 

As  an  expression  of  strong  feeling, 
this  is  tame  and  feeble,  and  comes  far 
short  of  affecting  us  like  the  exceeding 
bitter  cry  of  Constance — 

Misery’s  love, 

O,  come  to  me  ! 

But,  after  all,  descriptive  and  senti¬ 
mental  writing  does  not  form  a  large 
part  of  Pope’s  poetry.  The  great  bulk 
of  his  work  is  didactic  and  satiric,  and 
here  the  heroic  couplet  is  in  the  most 
perfect  keeping.  He  also  wrote  some 
other  kinds  of  verse,  but  these,  with 
one  illustrious  exception,  I  shall  refer 
to  only  for  incidental  illustration. 
“  The  Eape  of  the  Lock,”  however, 
deserves  separate  mention  ;  in  its  class 
it  is  unsurpassable.  The  trifling  affair 
on  which,  at  Caryll’s  suggestion.  Pope 
wrote  his  burlesque,  becomes  the  basis 
of  a  poem  whose  conception,  machin¬ 
ery,  incidents,  and  verse  are  all  alike 
admirable.  At  the  very  outset  Pope 
catches  the  light,  airy  tone,  and  makes 
his  points  with  the  neat,  delicate 
touch,  proper  to  the  mock  heroic  at 
its  best,  and  throughout  the  poem  he 
shows  the  same  easy  mastery  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  himself,  if  any  critic  chooses 
to  argue,  as  Taine  does,  that  Pope  is 
in  deadly  earnest,  and  is  really  in  a 
satirical  humor,  he  can,  no  doubt, 
point  to  passages  that  plausibly  sup¬ 
port  his  contention,  and  harmonize  in 
some  degree  at  least  with  the  general 
tone  of  Pope’s  more  bitter  verses  ;  but 
this  is  to  forget  that  the  leopard  can¬ 
not  change  his  spots,  that  Pope,  even 
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in  a  playful  mood,  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  “  portentous  cub,”  and  that  in  spor¬ 
tive  moments  he  is  like  puss  herself, 
and  cannot  consent  wholly  to  hide  his 
claws.  In  fact,  “  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock”  shows  us  a  dangerous  satirist 
condescending  to  the  persiflage, 

but  necessarily  reminding  us  now  and 
again  of  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn. 
The  banter  is  skilfully  varied.  The 
mock  heroic  tone  is  exactly  caught  in 
the  description  of  the  Baron’s  sacri¬ 
fice  : — 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  be  bad  implor'd 
Propitious  heav’n,  and  every  power  ador’d. 
But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  built 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves  ; 

With  tender  billets  doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  am’rous  sighs  to  raise  the 
tire. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent 
eyes  , 

Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize  ; 
The  pow’rs  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his 
pray’r, 

■  The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air.  . 

There  is  a  touch  of  broad  farce  in 
these  lines  : — 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snnff  the  wily  virgin  threw  ; 
r .  The  Gnomes  direct,  to  ev’ry  atom  jnst, 

,  \  The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

J  Sadden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o’erflows, 
'!  And  the  high  dome  re  echoes  to  his  nose. 

i  A  couplet  like — 

\ '  Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heav’n  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs  breathe 
their  last, 

j  reminds  us  of  who  is  unbending  for 
\  our  entertainment ;  and  I  admit  there 
is  enough  of  this  tone  to  have  justified 
;  the  lady  in  objecting  to  be  quizzed  with 
[  j  quite  such  a  lordly  air,  but  rope  did  not 

,i  mean  to  be  ill-natured  when  he  wrote 
I  this  charming  trifie. 

!  The  didactic  poems  would  lead  to  a 
long  and  perplexed  discussion  if  they 
;  I  were  gravely  analyzed  and  criticised  as 
a  system  of  instruction  ;  but  to  this 
course  there  are  two  sufficient  objec¬ 
tions  :  first,  critics  have  shown  that 
I ;  Pope  really  has  not  a  reasoned  system 
J  ■  of  philosophy,  that  ho  merely  poetizes 
!  philosophic  fragments  ;  secondly,  it  is 
j  :  not  the  business  of  literary  criticism 
j  to  discuss  questions  of  philosophy, 

I  though  it  may  consider  how  far  in  any 
given  case  they  lend  themselves  to  lit- 
N*w  8*bhs.— Voi^  LXII.,  No.  5. 


erai^  effect.  No  doubt  the  “Essay 
on  Criticism”  is,  both  in  form  and  in 
substance,  within  the  province  of  the 
litterateur,  but  the  exposition  of  the 
canons  of  criticism,  like  the  exposition 
of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  ontology 
and  ethics,  hardly  lends  itself  to  high 
poetry,  though  it  is  capable  of  artistic 
expression.  So  that,  ultimately,  the 
whole  body  of  Pope’s  didactic  verse 
belongs  to  poetics  in  virtue  of  form 
alone.  His  opinions  on  metaphysics, 
conduct,  and  aesthetics  are  in  another 
category.  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
his  didactic  poetry,  there  is  not  room 
for  two  opinions  as  to  its  excellence. 
The  lines  have  been  polished  and  re¬ 
fined  till  they  are  positively  brilliant ; 
their  lustre  may  be  somewhat  metallic, 
but  it  is  unmistakably  real  and  effec¬ 
tive.  The  expression  has  been  pruned 
till  it  is  the  ideal  of  succinct  epigram¬ 
matic  utterance ;  indeed,  one  could 
adduce  cases  where  compression  has 
been  so  eagerly  sought  that  grammar 
and  even  sense  have  been  sacrificed. 
The  lines  are  crowded  with  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric — with  balance,  the  con¬ 
densed  sentence,  contrast,  and  epi¬ 
gram  ;  while,  considered  merely  as 
lines,  they  are  open  only  to  one  objec¬ 
tion,,  a  certain  monotony  in  the  fall  of 
the  pause  : — 

Oar  depths  who  fathoms,  or  oar  shallows 
finds, 

Qniok  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies,  of  our 
minds? 

On  hnman  actions  reason  tho’  yon  can, 

It  may  be  Reason,  bat  it  is  not  Man  : 

His  Principle  of  action  once  explore. 

That  instant  ’tis  his  Principle  no  more  : 

Like  following  life  thro’  creatures  yon  dissect. 
Yon  lose  it  in  the  moment  yon  detect. 

“  If,”  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  “  the 
test  of  poetry  were  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  a  theory  more  closely  and 
pointedly  than  prose,  such  writing 
would  take  a  very  high  place.’’  This 
remark  is  an  apt  illustration  of  rela¬ 
tivity,  for  we  at  once  ask,  expressing  a 
theory  to  whom  ?  Emerson  observes 
that  “  the  correspondence  of  Pope  and 
Swift  describes  mankind  arouud  them 
as  monsters,”  and  we  may  take  it  that 
Pope  did  not  trouble  himself  to  bring 
his  meaning  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  man  in  the  street,  that  he  wrote 
for  that  society  in  which  he  himself, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Swift  were  promi- 
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nent — for  those,  in  fact,  that  already 
knew  all  he  had  to  say  to  them,  but 
were  willing  to  be  interested  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  restatement  of  their  philosophic 
commonplaces.  But  this  view  of  the 
case  forthwith  robs  the  poems  of  all 
practical  value  as  didactics,  for  they 
cannot  be  said  to  instruct  if  they  ap¬ 
peal  only  to  those  that  need  no  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  could  be  proved  to  be  al¬ 
most  useless  as  a  means  of  instructing 
those  that  do  need  instruction.  It 
might  be  said  of  the  authors  of  the 
Pope  school  that  “  instead  of  writing 
to  express  things,  they  write  to  say 
them  well.”  And  they  hit  the  mark. 
Pope  cannot  be  accused  of  being 

Pleas’d  with  a  work  where  nothing’s  jost  or 
fit, 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 

The  “  Essay  on  Criticism,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is,  to  those  familiar  with  the 
matters  treated,  a  delightful  review  of 
the  subject. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 

Tet  there’s  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 

Music  resembles  Poetry  ;  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 

And  which  a  master  hand  alone  can  reach. 

If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their 
end). 

Some  lucky  License  answer  to  the  full  > 

Th’  intent  propos’d,  that  License  is  a  rule. 

This  is  accepted  doctrine,  but  we  ad¬ 
mire  Pope’s  way  of  putting  it.  The 
“Essay  on  Criticism”  deals  with  a 
subject  familiar  to  Pope,  and  hence 
leaves  a  deeper  impression  of  sincerity 
than  the  philosophical  poems,  where 
we  suspect  at  times  that  Pope  is  some¬ 
what  out  of  his  depth.  And  even 
when  we  do  not  suspect  that,  we  are 
apt  to  think  the  author’s  heart  is  more 
in  the  expression  than  in  the  senti¬ 
ment.  Take  an  example — 

Honor  and  state  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Is  Pope  in  downright  earnest  here  ?  as 
much  in  earnest  as  Burns  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  cry — 

The  pith  o’  sense,  and  pride  o’  worth. 

Are  higher  rank  than  a’  that  ? 

Or  is  he  giving  a  neat  turn  to  a  pious 
opinion,  intended  for  discussion  among 
philosophers,  not  for  practical  applica¬ 
tion  ?  Again  and  again,  when  we 
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come  across  sentiments  like  that  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Twickenham  grotto— 

Let  such,  such  only  tread  this  sacred  floor. 
Who  dare  to  love  their  conntry,  and  be  poor 

we  have  the  feeling  that  Pope  is  nierely 
posturing,  that  he  has  not  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  ideas  hyposta- 
tized  in  the  words  that  fall  so  neatly 
from  his  pen. 

But  we  have  no  such  doubt  about 
the  satiric  poems ;  there  he  means 
what  he  says,  and  says  it  with  the  most 
perfect  point  and  finish.  Now,  satire 
IS  not  a  poetic  subject,  because  it  gluts 
a  malevolent  emotion.  Malevolence, 
it  may  be  truly  urged,  really  underlies 
the  sublime  and  every  other  variety  of 
the  literary  quality  called  strength ; 
but  in  poetry  the  emotion  is  subdued, 
restrained,  and  garnished,  whereas  in 
satire  it  openly  flaunts  itself.  Yet,  if 
we  can  detach  ourselves  from  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  victim,  we  may  admire 
the  brilliance  and  the  art  of  the  onset. 
The  masterly  lines  on  Addison  are  in 
oint.  No  one  can  help  admiring  the 
eenness  and  skill  of  the  satire,  the 
deadly  rapidity  of  every  thrust,  the 
fine  art  with  which  Pope  admits  Addi¬ 
son’s  virtues,  and  thus  emphasizes  the 
exposure  of  his  shortcomings.  And 
this  admiration  is  possible  both  to 
those  that  see  in  Addison  a  culm,  im¬ 
maculate  figure,  intangible  by  any 
venom,  and  to  those  that  maintain  the 
real  malice'  of  Thackeray’s  kindly, 
genial  humorist  But  Pope’s  attack 
IS  not  always  made  in  the  same  way. 
At  times  it  has  the  cold  self-possession 
of  the  Addison  passage  ;  at  times  it  is 
more  eager,  as  in  the  famous  portrait 
of  Sporus  ;  at  times  it  takes  the  form 
of  unrestrained  coarseness,  as  in  parts 
of  the  “  Dunciad.”  There  are,  indeed, 

fassages  in  the  “  Dunciad”  where 
'ope  seems  to  grasp  with  both  hands 
the  filth  of  the  streets  and  hurl  it  at 
the  votaries  of  Dulness.  But  what¬ 
ever  form  the  attack  may  take,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  strong,  effective,  and  finished, 
even  though  the  reader  may  regret 

in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or 
worms. 

Pope’s  claim  to  poetic  rank  lies, 
then,  in  the  excellence  of  his  form. 
We  can  produce  passages,  like  that  on 
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Buckingham  in  the  third  Moral  Essay, 
which  possess  intrinsic  poetic  merit, 
but  they  are  not  numerous  ;  while  we 
can  produce  passage  after  passage 
where  the  splendid  workmanship  pro¬ 
claims  the  artist  and  provokes  admira¬ 
tion.  In  what  has  already  been  said 
1  have  drawn  attention  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Pope’s  technique — a  tech¬ 
nique  so  admirable  in  its  kind  that  to 
refuse  to  admire  it  is  wantonly  to  limit 
the  area  of  artistic  pleasure.  Nor,  al¬ 
though  its  excellences  are  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  is  it  to  be  sneered  at  as  me¬ 
chanical.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  reminds 
us  that  imitation  of  Pope  has  not  won 
Pope’s  immortality  ;  it  is  easy  to  re¬ 
produce  the  externals  of  Pope’s  man¬ 
ner,  but  not  that  quality  “  beyond  the 
reach  of  art”  which  individualizes 
Pope  and  eludes  appropriation.  The 
compactness  and  the  point  of  Pope’s 
best  work  are  as  far  beyond  imitation 
as  they  are  beyond  praise.  His  con¬ 
stant  straining  after  language  effects 
is  usually  guided  by  sound  taste  ;  he 
noticeably  avoids  tne  circumlocution 
dear  to  literary  artists  like  Virgil  and 
Tennyson,  and  he  walks  surefuoiedly 
among  the  snares  of  false  antithesis. 
Nowand  then  he  makes  a  slip.  “Wind¬ 
sor  Forest”  contains  this  couplet— 

To  plains  with  well  breathed  beagles  we  re¬ 
pair, 

And  trace  the  mates  of  the  circling  hare. 

The  ludicrous  loftiness  of  the  second 
line  is  a  familiar  mannerism  of  Virgil 
and  Tennyson.  Does  Virgil  wish  to 
describe  the  simple  operation  of  strik¬ 
ing  fire  from  flint  ?  He  does  so  thus — 

qnsarit  pars  semina  flammse 
Abstmsa  in  venis  siliois. 

Some  seek  the  fiery  sparkles  sown 
Deep  in  the  veins  of  cold  dint-stone. 

And  Tennyson  refers  to  Arthur’s  mus¬ 
tache  as 

The  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 

These  periphrases  are  bad,  because 
they  lack  reality  ;  their  deficiency  re¬ 
veals  itself  at  once  if  they  are  compared 
with  a  just  circumlocution,  like  Mil¬ 
ton’s — 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measnres  day  and 
night 

To  mortal  men.  * 

The  “  Ode  on  Solitude,”  a  juvenile 


performance,  contains  a  comical  antith¬ 
esis — 

Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 

In  wittier  fire; 

while  the  ‘‘  Essay  on  Man,”  one  of  the 
matnrer  compositions,  has  this  line — 
As  fnll,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ! 

This  rivals  Tennyson’s  famous  lines  on 
Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe — 

Here  sifeTif  in  our  Minster  of  the  West 
Who  wert  the  voice  of  England  in  the  East ! 

In  this  way  one  might  go  on  to  point 
out  defects  in  art,  in  grammar,  in 
logic,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
Pope’s  excellence,  even  in  the  sphere 
within  which  he  confined  himself  ;  but 
all  that  could  be  said  in  this  way 
would  not  seriously  afiect  Pope.  1 
prefer  to  conclude  with  two  reasons 
why  Pope  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
great  poet. 

The  first  is,  he  lacks  sincerity.  This 
has  already  been  referred  to ;  but  I 

five  one  or  two  additional  examples. 

'or  the  sake  of  comparison  1  begin 
with  a  little  extract  where  the  feeling 
is  genuine  : — 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother’s  breath. 
Make  languor  smile  and  smooth  the  bed  of 
death  ; 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ! 

But  the  ”  Messiah”  is  pure  rhetoric 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover’d  o’er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Put  over  against  this  the  words  of 
the  Authorized  V'ersion  :  “  They  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  : 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.”  Or,  read  the  second  stanza 
of  the  ode  in  imitation  of  Hadrian’s 
famous  sonnet — 

Hark  1  they  whisper  :  Angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away. 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  f 
Steals  my  senses,  shots  my  sight. 

Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath  f 
Tell  me,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 
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and  then  read  the  corresponding  stanza 
of  Bruce’s  hymn  — 

The  hoar  of  my  departure’s  come  ; 

I  hear  the  voice  that  calls  me  home  : 

At  last,  O  Lord  !  let  trouble  cease. 

And  let  Thy  servant  die  in  peace. 

The  contrast  is  very  striking,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  fine  writing  and  sincere 
writing.  Now,  a  fatal  defect  in  Pope 
is  that  he  is  too  much  of  a  fine  writer  ; 
he  lacks  sincerity.  A  second  defect  is 
his  want  of  suggestiveness.  Pope’s 
lines  are  self-contained,  whereas  the 
best  poetry  depends  on  the  reader  for 
its  l^st  effect ;  it  comes  “  trailing 
clouds  of  glory.”  No  one  can  miss  the 
point  of  Pope’s  couplet — 

While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers 
sleep  ; 
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but  the  reader  must  have  something  of 
Tennyson’s  own  feeling  if  he  is  to  re¬ 
alize  the  magnificent  line  in  ”  Guine¬ 
vere,” 

Through  the  thick  night  1  hear  the  trumpet 
blow. 

But  if  we  are  content  to  take  what 
Pope  has  to  offer  us,  he  yields  very 
real  and  highly  artistic  pleasure,  not, 
it  is  true,  the  pleasure  proper  to  noble 
poetry,  the  pleasure  oi  high  writing 
and  high  thinking ;  the  pleasure, 
rather,  of  language  perfect  after  iU 
kind,  of  language  so  brilliant  that  it 
adorns  the  stalest  commonplace — 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  ex¬ 
pressed. 

— Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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The  particular  district  in  Arabia 
which  once  supplied  the  ancient  world 
with  frankincense  is  quite  a  small 
one ;  the  industry  is  still  kept  up 
there,  and  the  place  is  called  Dhofar. 
Somaliland,  too,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  days,  has  yielded  its  portion 
of  the  odoriferous  drug  ;  but  the  sweet¬ 
smelling  odors  of  Arabia  of  which  the 
classic  poets  sang  came  from  Dhofar, 
oil  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
last  winter  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of 
exploring  this  small  district,  which  for 
centuries  has  been  a  terra  incognita  to 
Europeans.  The  actual  libaniferous 
country  is,  perhaps,  now  not  much 
bigger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in 
its  physical  appearance  not  unlike  it, 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
desert  behind  and  an  ocean  in  front. 
Probably  in  ancient  days  the  frankin¬ 
cense-bearing  area  was  not  much  more 
extensive.  Claudius  Ptolemy,  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus, 
Pliny,  Theophrastus,  and,  a  little  later 
on,  the  Arabian  geographers,  sp>eak  of 
it,  and  from  their  descriptions  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of 
it,  and  its  mined  towns  are  still  easily 
identified.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
this  question  now,  bnt  rather  to  relate 


our  experiences  last  winter  while  ex¬ 
ploring  the  plain  of  Dhofar  and  the 
Gara  mountain  behind  it,  where  the 
time-honored  frankincense  trade  U 
still  carried  on  by  Bedouins  of  the 
Gara  tribe,  who  bring  down  on  camels 
the  odoriferous  gum,  and  export  an- 
iiually  about  9,000  cwt.  of  it  to  Bom¬ 
bay.  Down  by  the  coast  there  is  a 
square  enclosure,  or  bazaar,  where 
piles  of  frankincense  may  still  be  seen 
ready  for  exportation — miniature  sac- 
cessors  of  those  piles  of  the  tears  of 
um  from  the  tree-tmnks,  which  are 
epicted  on  the  old  Egyptian  tomb  at 
Deir  al  Bahari  as  one  of  the  proceeds 
of  Queen  Hatason’s  expeditions  to  the 
land  of  Punt. 

The  Gara  mountains  are  now  one  of 
the  wildest  spots  in  wild  Arabia,  which, 
owing  to  the  disastrous  blood  fends 
among  the  tribe  and  the  insecurity  of 
travel,  have  never  previously  been  pen¬ 
etrated  by  Europeans.  All  that  was 
known  oi  the  district  was  the  actual 
coast-line,  and  exciting  rumors  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Colonel  Miles,  a 
former  political  agent  at  Muscat,  con¬ 
cerning  lakes,  and  streams,  and  fer¬ 
tility,  unwonted  for  Arabia,  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  these  mountains,  and  our  ap- 
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petites  were  consequently  whetted  for 
their  discovery. 

Diiofar  is  640  miles  from  Muscat  on 
the  one  side  and  800  miles  from  Aden 
on  the  other,  so  it  is  situated  about  as 
far  as  possible  from  any  civilized  cen¬ 
tre.  Nominally  it  is  under  the  Sultan 
of  Oman  ;  virtually  it  is  ruled  over  au¬ 
tocratically  by  one  Wall  Suleiman,  who 
was  sent  out  there  about  eighteen  years 
ago  as  Governor,  at  the  request  of  the 
feud-torn  inhabitants,  by  Sultan  Tourki 
of  Muscat.  In  his  small  way  Wall 
Suleiman  is  a  man  of  great  capacity,  a 
man  who  has  made  history,  and  could 
make  more  if  his  sphere  were  larger  ; 
in  his  youth  he  was  instruments  in 
placing  Tourki  on  the  throne  of 
Oman,  and  after  a  few  years  of  stern 
application  to  business  he  brought  the 
bellicose  families  of  the  Gara  tribe  un¬ 
der  his  power,  and  his  influence  is  felt 
far  into  the  interior,  even  into  the 
conflnes  of  Nejd.  With  a  handful  of 
Arabs  and  a  badly  armed  regiment  of 
slave  origin  he  has  contrived  to  estab¬ 
lish  peace  and  comparative  safety 
throughout  the  Gara  mountains,  and, 
thanks  to  him,  we  were  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  their  fastnesses.  Wall  Suleiman 
is  a  stern,  uncompromising  ruler,  fear¬ 
ed  and  respected  rather  than  loved. 

As  it  was  not  the  pilgrim  season, 
and  as  there  was  no  cholera  about,  we 
ventured  on  one  of  the  steamers  which 
ply  under  the  Turkish  flag  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Jedda  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  which  is  an  Armenian  ;  in  fact, 
all  the  steamers  belonging  to  Turkey 
are  run  by  Armenian  companies  and 
manned  by  Armenian  sailors.  The 
captain  of  the  Hodeida  arrived  at  Mus¬ 
cat  most  opportunely  for  us,  and  saved 
us  a  long  and  unpleasant  voyage  in  a 
dhow,  and^was  not  too  exorbitant  in 
his  demands  to  drop  our  party  at  Mer- 
bat,  the  first  point  of  the  Dhofar  dis¬ 
trict  after  the  long  stretch  of  desert 
has  been  passed. 

Merbat  is  a  wretched  little  spot,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  flftv  houses  and  a  few 
Bedouin  huts,  built  on  a  tongue  of 
land  which  obtains  shelter  for  Arab 
dhows  during  the  i^orth-east  monsoons. 
The  excitement  caused  by  the  unwont¬ 
ed  arrival  of  a  steamer  was  intense, 
and  tiny  crafts  with  naked  Bedouins 
soon  crowded  round  us.  After  en¬ 


trusting  us  to  their  tender  mercies  our 
Armenian  captain  steamed  away,  and 
it  was  not  without  secret  misgivings 
that  we  landed  among  the  wild-look¬ 
ing  inhabitants  who  fined  the  shore. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  no  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  head  man  of  this  place, 
and  he  evidently  distrusted  us,  for, 
after  taking  us  to  a  fort  built  of  mud 
bricks,  which  offered  ample  accommo¬ 
dation  for  our  party,  he  flatly  refused 
to  allow  us  to  have  our  luggage  or  our 
servants  therein.  We  flourished  our 
letter  to  Wali  Suleiman  in  his  face, 
we  expostulated,  threatened,  and  ca¬ 
joled,  and  passed  a  miserable  hour  by 
the  shore,  seated  on  our  belongings 
under  the  blazing  midday  sun,  watch¬ 
ing  our  steamer  gradually  disappearing 
in  the  distance.  Hemmed  in  by  Bed¬ 
ouins  who  stared  at  us  as  if  we  had 
come  from  the  moon,  exceedingly  hot, 
hungry,  and  uncomfortable,  we  passed 
a  very  evil  hour  indeed,  speculating  as 
to  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
clave  of  the  head  men  ;  but  at  last  they 
approached  us  in  a  more  friendly  spir¬ 
it,  begged  our  pardon,  and  reinstated 
us  in  tne  fort  with  our  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  and  were  as  civil  as  they  coufd 
be.  To  our  dying  day  we  shall  never 
know  what  caused  us  this  dilemma. 
Did  they  think  we  had  come  to  seize 
their  fort  and  interfere  with  their 
frankincense  monopoly?  Or  did  they 
think  we  had  come  to  look  into  the 
question  of  a  la^e  Arab  dhow  which 
was  flying  the  French  flag,  and  was 
beached  on  the  shore,  and  which  we 
had  reason  to  believe  was  conveying  a 
cargo  of  slaves  to  one  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  markets  for  their  disposal?  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  suspect  the  latter  was  the 
true  reason  of  their  aversion  to  our 
presence,  for  the  coast  from  here  to 
Muscat  has  a  bad  reputation  in  this 
respect,  and  just  lately  Arab  slave 
dhows  have  been  carrying  on  their 
trade  under  cover  of  protection  ob¬ 
tained  from  France  at  Obock  and  Zan¬ 
zibar. 

Finding  Merbat  so  uncongenial  an 
abode,  with  no  points  of  interest,  and 
a  malarious-looking  swamp  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity,  we  determined  only  to  pass  one 
night  there,  and  after  wandering  about 
in  search  of  interests  which  did  not 
exist,  we  came  to  terms  with  the  cap- 
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tain  of  a  dhow  to  take  us  along  the 
coast  to  A1  Ilafa,  the  residence  of  Wali 
Suleiman,  without  whose  direct  assist¬ 
ance  we  plainly  saw  that  nothing  could 
be  done  about  extending  our  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  interior.  It  was  only 
forty  miles  to  A1  Hafa,  but  owing  to 
adverse  winds  it  took  us  exactly  two 
days  to  perform  this  voyage,  and  our 
boat  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  travelled  on.  In  our 
little  cabin  in  t|ie  stern  the  smell  of 
bilge  water  was  almost  overpowering, 
and  every  silver  thing  we  had  about  us 
turned  black  with  the  snlphurons  va¬ 
pors.  These  pungent  odors  were  re¬ 
lieved  from  time  to  time  by  burning 
huge  chaQng  dishes  of  frankincense,  a 
large  cargo  of  which  was  aboard  for 
tiansport  to  Bombay  after  we  had  been 
deposited  at  A1  Hafa.  One  of  the 
many  songs  our  sailors  sang  when 
changing  the  dapping  sails  was  about 
frankincense.  So  we  tried  to  imagine 
that  we  were  having  a  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  country  we  were  about  to 
visit ;  and  even  in  its  dirt  and  squalor 
an  Arab  dhow  is  a  picturesque  abode, 
with  its  pretty  carvings  and  odd  shaped 
bulwarks.  We  were  twenty-five  souls 
on  board,  and  our  captain  and  his 
crew  being  devout  Mohammedans,  we 
had  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  for 
studying  their  numerous  prayers  and 
;iblutions. 

The  plain  of  Dhofar  is  the  only  fer¬ 
tile  stretch  of  coast  between  Aden  and 
Muscat,  being  formed  of  alluvial  soil 
washed  down  from  the  Gara  moun¬ 
tains,  and  with  its  abundance  of  water' 
it  makes  a  novel  exception  to  the  long 
line  of  barren  waste  which  forms  the 
Arabian  frontage  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Tall  cocoa-nut  palms  adorn  it  in  clus¬ 
ters,  and  long  stretches  of  bright  green 
fields  refresh  the  eye  ;  and  at  frequent 
intervals  we  saw  fiourishing  villages  by 
the  coast.  We  anchored  for  some 
hours  off  one  of  these,  and  paid  our 
toll  of  dates  to  the  Bedouins  who  came 
off  to  claim  them.  This  is  customary 
all  along  this  coast,  every  dhow  paying 
this  toll  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  water  when  they  want  it. 

After  much  tacking  and  fiapping  of 
sails  we  at  last  reached  A1  Hafa,  where 
Wali  Suleiman  has  his  castle,  only  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  beach.  Our 


landing  was  performed  in  surf-boats, 
and  not  without  a  considerable  wet¬ 
ting  to  ourselves  and  luggage.  But 
after  so  many  preliminary  discomforts 
a  cordial  welcome  from  the  Wali  was 
doubly  agreeable.  He  placed  a  room 
on  the  roof  at  our  disposal,  spread  with 
carpets,  and  he  furnished  our  larder 
with  a  whole  cow  and  every  delicacy  at 
his  command.  Our  room  was,  for 
Arabia,  deliciously  cool  and  airy,  and 
from  our  roof  we  enjoyed  pleasant 
views  over  the  fertile  plain  and  the 
Gara  mountains,  into  which  we  had 
now  every  hope  of  penetrating.  We 
looked  down  into  his  courtyard  below, 
and  saw  there  many  interesting  phases 
of  Arab  life. 

The  Wali  keeps  here  all  his  prison¬ 
ers.  When  we  were  there  he  had 
twelve,  all  manacled,  and  reposing  on 
grass  mats.  These  were  wicked  Bed¬ 
ouins  from  the  mountains,  prisoners 
taken  in  a  recent  war  he  had  had  with 
the  Mahri  tribe,  the  casus  belli  being 
a  find  of  ambergris,  which  the  Mahris 
had  appropriated,  though  it  had  been 
washed  up  on  the  Dhofar  coast.  One 

f)risoner,  a  murderer,  was  chained  to  a 
og  of  wood,  and  he  laid  his  mat  bed 
in  a  large  stone  sarcophagus,  brought 
from  the  neighboring  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  the  frankincense  coun¬ 
try,  and  really  intended  for  a  trough. 
Another,  convicted  of  stealing  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  sword,  and  selling  it  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  dhow,  had  his  feet  attached 
to  an  iron  bar,  which  made  his  locomo¬ 
tion  exceedingly  painful.  A  mollah 

grisoner  was,  owing  to  the  sanctity  of 
is  calling,  unfettered,  and  he  led  the 
evening  prayers  ;  and  on  most  nights 
— for  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
I  suppose — these  prisoners  of  Wali 
Suleiman  prayed  and  sang  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  night.  Day  by  day 
we  watched  these  unfortunate  captives 
from  the  roof,  and  thought  we  never 
saw  so  unholy  a  set  of  men.  Some 
were  morose,  and  chewed  the  cud  of 
their  discontent  in  corners  ;  the  young¬ 
er  and  better-looking  ones  were  gal¬ 
lant,  and  flirted  with  the  slave-girls, 
helping  them  to  draw  up  buckets  from 
the  well  in  the  centre  of  the  court¬ 
yard  ;  the  active-minded  cut  wood  for 
the  household,  and  walked  about  doing 
odd  jobs,  holding  up  the  iron  bar  which 
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separated  their  feet  with  a  rope  as  they 
shuffled  along,  or  played  with  the 
Wall’s  little  boy,  five  years  of  age,  who 
rambled  about  among  them. 

Goats,  kids,  cocks  and  hens  also  oc¬ 
cupied  this  court-yard,  and  the  big 
white  she-ass,  the  only  representative 
of  the  equine  race  as  far  as  we  could 
see  in  Dhofar,  on  which  W ali  Suleiman 
makes  his  state  journeys  to  the  various 
villages  in  his  dominions  along  the 
coast,  and  which  he  kindly  lent  to  Mrs. 
Bent  once  when  we  went  to  visit  the 
ruins. 

The  ladies  of  the  Wall’s  harem  paid 
Mrs.  Bent  frequent  visits,  and  brought 
her  presents  of  fruit,  embarrassing 
plates  of  food,  and  substances  with 
which  to  dye  her  teeth  red.  They 
were  uninteresting  ladies,  and  their 
conversational  powers  limited  to  the 
discussion  of  the  texture  of  dresses 
and  the  merits  of  European  under¬ 
clothing  ;  but  we  were  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  male  members  of  the  Wall’s 
family.  His  eldest  sou  is  paralyzed 
and  bedridden,  and  as  heir  to  his  po¬ 
sition  in  Dhofar  he  has  adopted  a 
nephew,  who  lives  in  a  separate  wing 
of  the  castle,  and  has  his  separate 
harem  establishment.  Besides  these 
the  Wali  has  two  dear  little  boys,  one 
of  twelve  and  the  other  of  five,  who 
constantly  paid  us  visits,  and  with 
whom  we  established  a  close  friendship. 
Salem,  the  eldest,  is  a  fair,  delicate- 
looking  boy,  the  son  of  a  Georgian 
slave  who  was  given  to  Wali  Suleiman 
by  Sultan  Tourki  of  Oman.  Some 
years  ago  she  ran  away  with  her  boy  to 
Bombay,  but  was  restored  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  now  has  been  sent  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  to  Zanzibar,  and  is  a  servant 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  princesses 
there.  Salem  would  often  tell  us  that 
his  mother  was  coming  back  to  him  in 
a  year  or  two,  but  we  thought  differ¬ 
ently. 

But  the  tragedy  connected  with  lit¬ 
tle  Moflok,  the  younger  boy,  and  a 
bright,  dear  little ’fellow,  very  much 
darker  than  his  brother,  is  far  more 
heartrending.  About  two  years  ago 
his  mother,  also  a  slave,  was  convicted 
of  misconduct,  and  on  her  was  visited 
the  extremest  penalty  with  which  the 
Arab  law  can  punish  a  faithless  wife. 
In  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage 


the  unfortunate  woman  was  buried  up 
to  the  waist  in  the  sand  and  stoned  to 
death. 

The  poor  little  motherless  fellows 
were  constantly  on  the  go,  rushing 
hither  and  thither,  playing  with  and 
petted  by  all.  At  one  time  they 
amused  themselves  with  the  piisoneis 
in  the  court-yard  ;  at  another  time 
they  teased  the  Gara  sheikhs  who  sat 
in  the  long  entrance  corridor ;  and 
then  they  came  to  torment  us,  until 
we  gave  them  some  trifle,  which  they 
forthwith  carried  off  in  triumph  to 
show  to  everybody.  Both  little  boys 
wore  the  large  silver  and  gold  daggeis 
of  Oman  round  their  waists,  and  pow¬ 
der  flasks  similarly  decorated  hung  on 
their  backs  ;  and  when  dressed  in  their 
best  silk  robes  on  Friday,  they  were 
the  most  fantastic  little  fellows  one 
could  wish  to  see. 

Wali  Suleiman  is,  as  I  have  shown,, 
an  austere  and  unlovable  man,  but  he 
is  the  man  for  his  position,  taciturn 
and  of  few  words,  but  these  always  to 
the  point.  Before  he  would  permit  us 
to  go  forth  and  penetrate  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  Gara  mountains  he  sum¬ 
moned  the  heads  of  all  the  different 
families  into  which  the  tribe  is  divided 
to  A1  Hafa,  and  gave  us  into  their 
charge,  we  agreeing  to  pay  for  their 
escort,  their  protection,  and  the  use  of 
their  camels  a  fixed  sum  per  diem  in 
Maria  Theresa  dollars,  the  only  coin 
recognized  in  the  country. 

Such  palavering  there  was  over  this 
stupendous 'piece  of  diplomacy,  and 
Wali  Suleiman  and  the  Gara  sheikhs 
sat  for  hours  in  solemn  conclave  in  a 
palm-thatched  barn  about  fifty  yards 
distant  from  the  castle,  which  takes 
the  place  of  a  parliament-house  in  the 
kingdom  of  Dhofar.  The  Wali,  his 
nephew,  and  Arab  councillors  smoked 
their  narghilis  complacently ;  while 
the  Gara  Bedouins  took  whins  at  their 
little  pipes,  which  they  cut  out  of 
soft  limestone,  which  hardens  in  the 
air  ;  and  all  drank  endless  cups  of 
coffee,  served  by  slaves  in  huge  coffee 
pots  with  long  bird -like  beaks  ;  and 
we  looked  on  at  this  conference  which 
was  to  decide  our  fate  from  our  roof 
with  no  small  amount  of  impatience. 

Sheikh  Sayel  is  the  head  of  the  Beit 
al  Khatan,  which  is  the  chief  of  the 
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many  families  into  which  the  Gara 
tribe  is  divided,  and  consequently  he 
is  recognized  as  the  chief  of  all  the 
Garas.  He  is  a  wizened,  avaricious- 
looking  old  man,  who  must  be  close 
upon  seventy,  and  though  he  owns  500 
head  of  cattle  and  seventy  camels,  he 
dresses  his  old  bones  in  nothing  save  a 
loin-cloth,  and  his  matted  gray  locks 
are  adorned  and  kept  together  by  a 
simple  leather  thong  twisted  several 
times  round  his  forehead.  Despite  his 
appearance  he  is  a  great  man  in  his 
limited  sphere,  and  for  the  weeks  that 
were  to  come  we  were  completely  in 
his  power. 

The  Gara  is  a  wild  pastoral  tribe  -of 
the  mountains,  travelling  over  them 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food 
for  their  flocks.  They  know  no  home 
save  their  ancestral  caves,  with  which 
this  limestone  range  is  exceedingly 
abounding.  They  are  troglodytes  of 
the  flrst  order,  and  only  live  in  rude 
reed  huts  like  anthills  wnen  they  come 
down  to  the  plain  of  Dhofar  in  the 
rainy  season  for  pasturage.  There  is  a 
curious  story  connected  with  the  Gara 
tribe,  which  probably  makes  them 
unique  in  Arabia,  and  that  is,  that  a 
few  years  ago  they  owned  a  white 
sheikh.  About  the  beginning  of  this 
century  an  American  ship  was  wrecked 
on  this  coast,  and  all  the  occupants 
were  killed  save  the  cabin-boy,  who 
was  kept  as  a  slave.  As  years  went  on 
his  superior  ability  asserted  itself,  and 
gained  for  him  in  his  later  years  the 
proud  position  of  sheikh  oi  all  the 
Garas.  He  lived,  married  and  died 
among  them,  leaving,  I  believe,  two 
daughters,  who  still  live  up  in  the 
mountains  with  their  tribe.  The  life 
and  adventures  of  this  Yankee  boy 
must  have  been  as  thrilling  and  inter¬ 
esting  as  any  novelist  could  desire,  and 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  white  sheikh 
could  not  have  been  personally  inter¬ 
viewed  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

As  for  weapons,  the  Gara  have  three, 
and  every  male  of  the  tribe  carries 
them.  One  is  a  small  shield  of  wood 
or  shark’s  skin,  deep,  and  with  a  wood¬ 
en  knob  at  the  end,  so  t^t  when  they 
are  tired  and  want  a  rest  they  can  turn 
it  round  and  utilize  it  as  a  stooV^  the 
second  is  a  flat  iron  sword  with  a  wood¬ 
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en  handle,  actually  made  in  Germany, 
for  we  saw  a  dhow  arrive  from  Zanzi¬ 
bar  while  we  were  at  Dhofar  winch 
brought  a  cargo  of  such  swords,  and 
the  Bedouins  purchased  them  with 
avidity,  and  were  like  children  with  a 
new  toy  for  some  time  after,  bending 
them  across  their  shoulders,  and  meas¬ 
uring  them  with  their  neighbors,  to 
see  that  they  were  all  equally  long; 
the  third  weapon  is  a  wooden  throw- 
stick,  made  of  some  specially  liard 
wood  which  grows  in  the  mountains ; 
it  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  they 
are  wonderfully  skilful  at  hurling  it 
through  the  air,  and  use  it  both  in  bat¬ 
tle  and  for  the  chase  with  admirable 
precision.  They  have  hardly  any  guns 
among  them,  and  they  are  only  of  the 
long  matchlock  class  ;  in  fact,  they  do 
not  seem  to  covet  the  possession  of 
firearms,  as  our  friends  in  the  Hadra- 
mut  did  last  year. 

We  have  never  put  ourselves  into 
the  charge  of  such  wild  people  as  the 
Garas — far  wilder  in  every  way  than 
the  Bedouin  of  the  Hadramut,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  have  much  less  contact 
with  civilization.  The  Bedouin  of 
Southern  Arabia  is,  to  my  mind,  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  an  aboriginal  race.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Arabs,  and 
was  probably  there,  just  as  he  is  now, 
centuries  before  the  Arabs  found  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  He  is  every  bit 
as  wild  as  the  African  savage,  and  not 
nearly  so  submissive  to  discipline,  and 
is  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  which  makes  him  resent  the 
slightest  approach  to  legal  supervision. 
Seventeen  of  these  men,  nearly  naked, 
armed  as  I  have  described,  and  wild¬ 
looking  in  the  extreme,  formed  our 
bodyguard,  and  if  we  attempted  to 
give  an  order  which  did  not  please 
them,  they  would  independently  re¬ 
ply,  “  We  are  all  sheikhs,  we  are  not 
slaves.”  At  the  same  time  they  paid 
the  greatest  deference  to  old  Sheikh 
Sayel,  and  expected  us  to  do  the  same. 
He  had  the  exclusive  charge  of  Mrs. 
Bent  and  her  camel,  which  he  led 
straight  through  everything,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  she  was  on  several 
occasions  nearly  knocked  off  by  the 
branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  her  seat  was 
uncomfortable,  which  it  often  was,  as 
well  as  precarious— for  we  all  sat  on 
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luggage  indifferently  tied  on-rwe  had 
the  greatest  work  to  make  Sheikh  Sayel 
stop  to  rectify  the  discomfort,  for  he 
was  the  sheikh  of  all  the  Garas,  and 
his  dignity  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Our  expedition  nearly  came  to  an 
untimely  end  a  very  few  days  after 
our  start,  owing,  I  confess,  to  a  little 
indiscretion  on  my  part ;  but  as  the 
event  serves  to  illustrate  the  condition 
of  the  men  we  were  with,  I  must  not 
fail  to  recount  it.  During  our  da^’s 
inarch  we  met  with  a  large  company 
of  the  A1  Khatan  family  pasturing 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  a  pleasant 
valley.  Great  greetings  took  place, 
and  our  men  carried  off  two  goats  for 
an  evening  feast.  When  night  ap¬ 
proached  they  lit  a  fire  of  wood,  and 
piled  stones  on  the  embers  so  as  to 
form  a  heated  surface.  On  this  they 
placed  the  meat,  cut  in  strips  with 
their  swords,  the  entrails,  the  heads, 
and  every  part  of  the  animal,  until 
their  kitchen  looked  like  some  ghastly 
sacrifice  to  appease  the  anger  of  some 
deity.  I  must  confess  that  the  smell 
thereof  was  exceeding  savory,  and  the 
picture  presented  by  these  hungry  sav¬ 
ages,  gathered  round  the  lurid  light  of 
their  kitchen,  was  weird  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Daggers  were  used  for  knives, 
and  fingers  for  forks,  and  we  stood  at 
a  respectful  distance  and  watched  them 
gorge  ;  and  so  excited  did  they  become 
as  they  consumed  the  flesh,  that  one 
could  almost  have  supposed  them  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  drink.  Sev¬ 
eral  friends  joined  them  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hills,  and  far  into  the  night 
they  carried  on  their  wild  orgy,  sing¬ 
ing,  shouting,  and  periodically  letting 
off  the  guns  which  the  soldiers  sent  by 
Wall  Suleiman  had  brought  with  them. 

We  retired  in  due  course  to  our  tent 
and  our  beds,  but  not  to  sleep  ;  for,  in 
addition  to  their  discordant  songs,  in 
rushing  to  and  fro,  they  would  catch 
in  our  tent-gyes,  and  give  us  sudden 
shocks,  which  rendered  sleep  impossi¬ 
ble.  Exasperated  at  last  beyond  all 
bearing,  I  at  length  rushed  out  and 
caught  a  Bedouin  in  the  very  act  of 
tumbling  over  a  gve.  Needless  to  say, 
a  well-placed  kick  sent  him  quickly 
about  his  business,  and,  after  this, 
silence  was  established,  and  we  got 
some  repose. 


Next  morning,  however,  when  we 
were  prepared  to  start,  we  found  our 
Bedouins  all  seated  in  a  silent,  solemn 
phalanx,  refusing  to  move.  “  What 
was  the  matter?”  I  asked.  “Why 
are  we  not  ready  to  start?”  and  from 
among  them  arose  a  stern,  freezing 
reply,  “  You  must  return  to  A1  Hafa. 
We  can  travel  no  more  with  you,  for 
Theodore  has  kicked  Sheikh  Sayel,” 
for  by  this  time  they  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  Christian  names, 
and  never  used  any  other  appellative. 

I  felt  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
serious,  and  that  in  the  night  season  I 
had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion 
which  might  imperil  our  safety  and 
the  further  progress  of  our  journey. 
So  we  affected  to  take  the  matter  as  a 
joke,  laughed  heartily,  patted  Sheikh 
Sayel  on  the  back,  said  that  we  did 
not  know  who  it  was,  and  entered  into 
a  solemn  compact  that  if  they  would 
not  catch  in  our  gyes  again  I  would 
never  kick  his  Majesty  any  more.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  how  soon  the 
glum  faces  relaxed,  and  how  soon  all 
ill-feeling  was  forgotten.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  life  and  bustle,  chattering 
and  good  humor  reigned  in  our  camp, 
and  we  were  excellent  friends  again. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  . 
A1  Hafa  that  we  passed  through  one 
of  the  districts  where  frankincense  is 
still  collected,  in  a  narrow  valley  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plain  of  Dhofar.  This  valley  was 
covered  for  miles  with  this  shrub,. the 
trunk  of  which,  when  punctured,  emits 
the  odoriferous  gum.  The  Bedouins 
choose  the  hot  season,  when  the  gum 
flows  most  freely,  to  do  this  punctur¬ 
ing.  During  the  rains  of  July  and 
August,  and  during  the  cool  season, 
the  trees  are  left  alone.  The  first  step 
is  to  make  an  incision  in  the  trunk, 
then  they  strip  off  a  narrow  bit  of  bark 
below  the  hole,  so  as  to  make  a  recepta¬ 
cle  in  which  the  milky  juice,  the  spuma 
pinguis  of  Pliny,  cai  lodge  and  harden. 
Then  the  incision  is  deepened,  and 
after  seven  days  they  return  to  collect 
what  are,  by  that  time,  quite  big  tears 
of  frankincense,  larger  than  an  egg. 

The  shrub  itself  is  a  picturesque  one, 
with  a  leaf  not  unlike  an  ash,  only 
•  stiffer;  it  has  a  tiny  green  flower  and 
a  scaly  bark.  In  all  there  are  three 
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districts  in  the  Gara  monutains  where 
the  tree  still  grows ;  anciently,  no 
doubt,  it  was  found  in  much  larger 
quantities,  but  the  demand  for  frankin¬ 
cense  is  now  so  very  limited  that  they 
take  no  care  whatsoever  of  the  trees. 
They  only  tap  the  most  promising 
ones,  and  those  that  grow  further  west 
in  the  Mahri  country,  as  they  produce 
an  inferior  quality,  are  not  now  tapped 
at  all. 

One  must  imagine  that  when  this  in¬ 
dustry  was  at  its  height,  in  the  days 
when  frankincense  was  so  valued  not 
only  for  temple  ritual  but  for  domestic 
use,  the  trade  in  these  mountains  must 
have  been  very  active,  and  the  cunning 
old  Sabaean  merchants,  who  liked  to 
keep  the  monopoly  of  this  drug,  told 
wonderful  stories  of  the  Phoenix  which 
guarded  the  trees,  of  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate,  and  of  the  deadly  va¬ 
pors  which  came  from  them  when  punc¬ 
tured  for  the  gum.  Needless  to  say, 
these  were  all  false  commercial  inven¬ 
tions,  which  apparently  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably,  for  the  old  classical  authors 
were  exceedingly  vague  as  to  the  local¬ 
ities  from  whence  frankincense  came  ; 
merchants  came  in  their  ships  to  the 
port  of  Moscha,  which  we  shall  pres- 
.ently  visit,  to  get  cargoes  of  the  drug, 
but  they  probably  knew  as  little  as  we 
did  of  the  interior  of  the  hills  behind, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  .^lius  Gal- 
lus  was  sent  to  Arabia  by  Augustus  on 
his  unsuccessful  campaign  was  to 
discover  where  Arabian  gold  and  frank¬ 
incense  came  from.’' 

Early  Arabian  authors  are  far  more 
explicit,  and  we  gather  from  Makrisi, 
Ibn  Khaldun,  and  others,  something 
more  definite  about  Dhofar  and  the 
frankincense  trade,  and  of  the  prince 
of  this  district  who  had  the  monopoly 
of  this  trade,  and  punished  its  infringe¬ 
ment  with  death.  These  writers,  when 
compared  with  the  classical  ones,  assist 
us  greatly  in  identifying  localities. 

The  Portuguese,  those  enterprising 
pioneers  of  western  civilization,  who 
occupied  Muscat,  and  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  made  the  Persian  Gulf  a  Portu¬ 
guese  lake,  knew  all  about  Dhofar  and 
its  productions,  for  CamoSns,  in  his 
tentn  Lusiad,  716,  writes,  “  O’er 
Dhofar’s  plain  the  richest  incense 
breathes.”  But  not  until  Dr.  Carter 
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coasted  along  here  some  fifty  years  ago 
was  it  definitely  known  that  this  was 
the  one  locality  in  Arabia  which  pro- 
dnced  the  drug. 

Myrrh,  too,  grows  in  large  quantities 
in  the  Gara  range,  specimens  of  which 
we  obtained  in  close  proximity  to  the 
frankincense  tree.  The  gum  of  the 
myrrh  tree  is  much  redder  than  ordi¬ 
nary  gum  Arabic,  whereas  the  frankin¬ 
cense  gum  is  considerably  whiter.  The 
commerce  of  Dhofar  must  have  been 
exceedingly  rich  in  those  ancient  days, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  Sabaean  ruins  on  the  plain. 
They  are  the  most  easterly  ruins  which 
have  been  found  in  Arabia  of  the  Sa¬ 
baean  period,  and  probably  owe  their 
origin  entirely  to  the  drug  trade. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  our  journey 
we  suffered  greatly  from  the  camels  of 
the  Gara,  which  were  exceedingly  wild 
and  unaccustomed  to  carrying  loads. 
They  danced  about  like  wild  things  at 
first,  and  scattered  our  belongings  far 
and  wide,  and  all  of  us  in  our  turns 
had  serious  falls.  The  Bedouins  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  twenty  camels,  and  none 
of  them,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  had 
ever  carried  a  burden  beforp.  Their 
owners  were  prepared  with  no  ropes  or 
pack-saddles,  and  the  former  we  had 
to  purchase  from  Wali  Suleiman,  who 
himself  superintended  the  loading. 
Though  we  were  quite  ready  to  start 
at  seven,  it  was  after  midday  before 
our  camels  were  ready,  and  during  that 
day’s  journey  boxes  and  packages  kept 
flying  about  in  all  directions.  Imam 
Sharif,  the  Indian  surveyor  who  ac¬ 
companied  us,  had  his  travelling  trunk 
broken  to  pieces  and  the  contents  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide,  and  some  treasured 
objects  of  jewelry  therein  contained 
were  never  recovered.  So  scarce  did 
rope  become  during  our  expedition 
that  the  Bedouins  h^  actually  to  take 
the  leather  thongs  which  bound  their 
matted  locks  together  to  lead  the  cam¬ 
els  with,  and  rope  was  almost  the  only 
thing  thpy  tried  to  steal  from  us  on 
our  journey. 

Camels  in  Dhofar  are  not  very  choice 
feeders,  and  have  a  predilection  for 
bones  ;  and  if  they  saw  a  bone  near  the 
path,  they  would  make  for  it  with  an 
eager  rush  extremely  disconcerting  to 
the  rider.  Fish,  too,  is  dried  for  them 
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and  given  them  as  food,  as  also  is  a 
cactus  which  grows  in  the  mountains, 
which  is  cut  into  sections  for  them. 
They  are  fine,  sturdy  animals,  and  can 
go  up  and  down  hill  better  than  any 
camels  I  have  ever  seen.  The  fertile 
Gara  range  is  a  great  breeding-place 
for  camels  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  com¬ 
merce  or  communication  with  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  Bedouins  do  not  make  much 
use  of  them  themselves,  but  sell  them 
to  their  neighbors,  who  come  here  to 
purchase. 

We  wandered  hither  and  thither 
over  the  plain  of  Dhofar  for  some 
days,  visiting  sites  of  ruins  and  other 
places  of  interest,  and  greatly  admired 
the  rich  cultivation  we  saw  around  us, 
and  the  capacity  of  this  plain  for  pro¬ 
ducing  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
cereals.  Water  is  on  the  surface  in 
stagnant  pools,  or  easily  obtainable 
everywhere  by  digging  shallow  wells 
which  are  worked  by  camels,  some¬ 
times  three  together,  and  so  well  trains 
ed  that  at  the  end  of  the  walk  they 
turn  by  themselves,  as  soon  as  they 
hear  the  splash  of  the  water,  into  the 
irrigation  channel,  and  then  they  walk 
back  to  611  the  skin  bucket  again. 
The  cocoa-nut  grows  admirably  here, 
and  we  had  many  refreshing  draughts 
of  it  during  our  hot  rides ;  and  in 
pools  beneath  the  trees  the  6bre  of  the 
nuts  is  placed  to  rot  for  making  ropes, 
giving  out  an  odor  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  6ax-pits  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

At  length  we  turned  our  faces  tow¬ 
ard  the  Gara  mountains  with  consid¬ 
erable  interest  and  curiosity,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  ascend  them  by  a  tortuous 
valley,  the  VlTadi  Ghersid,  which  dives 
into  their  very  midst,  and  forms  the 
usual  approach  for  camels,  as  the 
mountain-sides  in  other  parts  are  too 
precipitous.  After  riding  up  the  val¬ 
ley  for  a  few  miles,  we  came  across  one 
of  the  small  lakes  of  which  we  were  in 
quest,  nestling  in  a  rocky  hole,  and 
with  its  6ne  boulders  hung  with  ferns 
and  vegetation,  forming  altogether  one 
of  the  most  ideal  spots  we  had  ever 
seen.  That  arid  Arabia  could  produce 
so  lovely  a  spot  was  to  us  one  of  the 
greatest  surprises  of  our  lives.  Water- 
birds  and  water-plants  were  here  to  be 
found  in  abundance,  and  the  hill-slopes 
around  were  decked  with  6ne  syca¬ 


mores  and  acacia  trees,  among  the 
branches  of  which  sweet  white  jessa¬ 
mine,  several  species  of  convolvulus, 
and  other  creepers  climbed. 

The  water  was  deliciously  cool,  rusK- 
ing  forth  from  three  different  points 
in  the  rock  into  the  basin  which 
formed  the  lake  ;  but  it  is  impregnated 
with  lime,  which  leaves  a  deposit  all 
down  the  valley  along  its  course.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  mighty  rush  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  rains  is  seen  on  all  sides,  debris 
is  then  cast  into  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  the  Bedouins  told  us  that  at 
times  this  valley  is  entirely  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  quite  impassable. 

In  the  Wadi  Ghersid,  among  the 
dense  vegetation  which  makes  the  spot 
a  veritable  paradise,  we  came  across 
many  Bedouins  of  the  Beit  al  Ehatan 
family  tending  their  flocks  and  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  caves.  They  were  all  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obsequious  to  Sheikh  Sayel, 
and  we  soon  found  that  he  was  a  veri¬ 
table  king  among  them,  and  forthwith 
we  gave  up  any  attempt  to  guide  our 
own  footsteps,  but  left  ourselves  en¬ 
tirely  in  his  hands,  to  take  us  whither 
he  would,  and  spend  as  long  about  it 
as  he  liked.  One  thing  which  inter¬ 
ested  us  very  much  was  to  see  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  Bedouins  ;  for  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  they  merely  rub  the  palms  of  each 
other’s  hands  when  they  meet,  and 
then  kiss  the  tips  of  their  respective 
fingers  ;  for  an  intimate  friend  they 
join  hands  and  kiss  each  other  ;  but 
for  a  relative  they  not  only  join  hands, 
but  they  rub  noses  and  Anally  kiss  on 
either  cheek.  Whenever  we  met  a 
party  of  their  friends  on  our  way,  it 
was  the  signal  for  a  halt,  that  these 
greetings  might  be  observed,  and  then 
followed  a  pipe.  At  flrst  we  rather 
resented  these  halts,  but  then  they 
take  such  a  short  time  over  their  whiff 
of  tobacco,  and  are  so  disconsolate 
without  it,  that  we  soon  gave  up  com¬ 
plaints  at  these  delays.  They  literally 
only  take  one  whiff  and  pass  the  stone 
pipe  on,  so  that  a  halt  for  a  smoke  sel¬ 
dom  lasted  more  than  flve  minutes, 
and  all  were  satisfled. 

Sheikh  Sayel  njet  many  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  Wadi  Ghersid,  and  his  nose 
was  subject  to  many  energetic  rubs, 
and  the  novelty  of  this  greeting,  about 
which  one  had  vaguely  read  in  years 
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gone  by,  excited  our  interest  deeply  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  were  thanKfuI 
we  were  not  likely  to  meet  any  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  valley,  and  were  not  likely 
to  have  to  undergo  the  novel  sensations 
in  person.  Every  afternoon,  when  our 
tents  were  pitched  and  our  baggage 
open,  whole  rows  of  Bedouins  would 
sit  outside  asking  for  medicine  ;  pills, 
of  course,  and  quinine  were  the  chief 
drugs  required,  and  then  we  had  many 
sore  eyes  and  revolting  sores  of  every 
description  requiring  doser  attention. 
As  to  the  pills,  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  Bedouins  not  to  chew 
them,  but  when  one  man  solemnly 
chewed  Qve  Holloway’s  pills,  and  was 
very  sick  after  so  doing,  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  them  that  our  method  was 
the  right  one.  Most  embarrassing  of 
all  our  patients  was  old  Sheikh  Sayel 
himself.  Fortune  had  been  kind  to 
him  in  most  respects  :  she  had  given 
him  wealth  and  power  among  men, 
and  the  fickle  goddess  had  bestowed 
upon  him  two  wives,  but,  alas  !  no 
offspring  ;  and  to  seek  for  a  remedy 
for  this,  to  a  savage,  overwhelming 
disaster,  he  came  with  his  headmen  to 
the  tent  of  the  European  medicine 
man.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  brought  no  remedy  for 
his  complaint  They  had  seen  me  on 
one  or  two  occasions  consult  a  small 
medicine-book,  and  their  only  reply  to 
my  negative  was,  “  The  book,  get  out 
the  book,  Theodore,”  and  I  had  sol¬ 
emnly  to  pretend  to  go  through  the 
volume  before  they  could  be  convinced 
that  I  had  no  medicine  to  meet  the 
case. 

The  women  of  the  Gara  tribe  are 
timid  creatures,  small,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  ill-looking  ;  in  fact  the  Oaras 
are,  as  a  tribe,  undersized  and  of  small 
limbs,  but  exceedingly  active  and  lithe. 
The  women  do  not  possess  the  wealth 
in  savage  jewelry  which  we  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Hadramnt  last  year, 
neither  do  they  paint  themselves  so 
grotesquely  with  turmeric  and  other 
dyes,  but  indulge  only  in  a  few  black 
patches  on  their  faces,  and  a  touch  of 
antimony  to  their  eyes  and  eyebrows  ; 
they  wear  no  veils,  and  at  first  we 
could  not  get  near  them,  as  they  ran 
away  in  terror  at  our  approach.  One 
evening,  when  up  in  the  mountains. 


we  were  told  that  a  harem  wished  to 
see  us,  and  we  were  conducted  to  a 
spot  just  out  of  sight  of  our  tents, 
where  sat  three  females  on  the  ground, 
looking  miserably  shy,  and  in  their 
nervousness  they  plucked  and  ate 
grass,  and  constantly  as  we  approached 
retreated  three  or  four  steps  back  and 
seated  themselves  again.  Presently, 
after  much  persuasion,  we  got  one  of 
them  to  come  to  the  tent  and  accept  a 
present  of  needles  and  other  oddments, 
the  delight  of  womenkind  all  the  world 
over.  Altogether  these  Gara  women 
formed  a  marked  and  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Bedouin  women  in  the 
Hadramut,  who  literally  besieged  us  in 
our  tent  and  never  gave  us  any  peace. 

We  often  went  to  visit  the  troglo¬ 
dytes  in  their  cave  homes,  where  we 
found  men,  women,  and  children  liv¬ 
ing  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
happy  harmony.  The  floor  of  their 
caves  is  soft  and  springy,  the  result  of 
the  deposits  of  generations  of  cattle. 
In  the  dark  recesses  of  the  caves  the 
kids  are  kept  during  their  mother’s 
absence  at  the  pasture  ;  and  though 
these  caves  are  slightly  odoriferous,  we 
found  them  cool  and  refreshing  after 
the  external  heat.  In  some  of  them 
huts  are  erected  for  the  families,  and 
in  one  cave  we  found  almost  a  village 
of  huts  ;  but  in  the  smaller  ones  they 
have  no  covering,  and  when  in  the 
open  the  Gara  cares  for  nothing  but  a 
tree  to  cover  him.  All  their  farm  im¬ 
plements  are  of  the  most  primitive  na¬ 
ture  :  the  churn  is  just  a  skin  hung  on 
three  sticks  which  a  woman  shakes 
about  until  she  obtains  her  ghee,  or 
rancid  butter,  one  of  the  chief  exports 
of  Dhofar.  They  practise,  too,  a  pious 
fraud  on  their  cows  by  stretching  a 
calf-skin  on  a  stick,  and  when  the  cow 
licks  this  she  is  satisfied  and  the  milk 
comes  freely.  They  have  but  few  pots 
and  pans,  and  these  of  the  dirtiest  de¬ 
scriptions  ;  so  when  we  got  milk  from 
them,  we  always  sent  our  own  utensils. 

Bight  up  to  the  tops  of  the  Gara 
mountains,  which  reach  an  elevation 
of  about  3,000  feet,  the  ground  is  fer¬ 
tile  and  covered  with  grass  ;  clusters 
of  sycamores  growing  here  and  there 
give  to  the  undulating  hills  quite  a 
park-like  appearance.  As  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  there  in  the  dry  season, 
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the  grass  was  all  brown,  and  there 
stood  around  us  acres  upon  acres  of 
hay  with  no  one  to  harvest  it ;  but 
after  the  rains  the  aspect  of  the  Gara 
hills  must  be  as  green  and  pleasant  as 
those  of  Derbyshire.  The  dry  grass 
often  catches  fire,  and  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  various  directions  we  saw  col¬ 
umns  of  smoke  arising  as  if  from  the 
chimneys  of  a  manufacturing  district. 

Thus  we  wandered  with  our  strange 
escort  for  several  days  along  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Gara  mountains,  and  from 
certain  points  we  obtained  most  inter¬ 
esting  coups  d’oeil  over  the  whole  of  the 
frankincense  country  ;  it  is  just  like 
an  oasis  by  the  sea,  an  undulating 
range  of  mountains,  never  more  than 
3,000  feet  high,  separating  the  central 
desert  of  Nejd  from  the  sea.  To  the 
north  this  ridge  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  sea  of  sand,  the  vegetation  get¬ 
ting  by  degrees  swamped  m  it ;  to  the 
south  the  descent  is  abrupt  and  rocky 
to  the  plain  of  Dhofar  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  horizon  line  on  either 
side  is  remarkably  similar,  for  in  the 
far,  far  distance  the  sandy  desert  be¬ 
comes  a  straight  blue  line  like  an  hori¬ 
zon  of  water.  To  the  east  and  west 
the  arid  barrenness  of  Arabia  soon  as¬ 
serts  itself,  whereas  the  undulating 
Gara  range,  like  the  Cotswold,  is  fer¬ 
tile,  and  rounded  with  deep  valleys 
running  into  it  full  of  rich  tropical 
vegetation. 

In  these  valleys,  by  rocks  near  the 
streams  and  under  trees,  live,  the  Bed¬ 
ouins  told  us,  those  curious  semi-divine 
spirits  which  they  call  Jinni,  and  the 
propitiating  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
chief  form  of  religion  among  them. 
One  morning,  as  we  were  riding  up  a 
narrow  gorge,  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
beetling  cliff,  our  guides  suddenly  set 
up  a  sing-song  chant,  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  fully  ten  minutes.  “  Alaih 
soubera"  were  the  words  which  they 
constantly  repeated,  and  which  were 
addressed,  they  told  ns,  to  the  Jinni 
of  the  rocks,  a  supplication  to  allow  us 
to  pass  in  safety. 

Jinni  also  inhabit  the  lakes  in  the 
Gara  mountains,  and  it  is  considered 
dangerous  to  wet  your  feet  in  them, 
or  else  yon  will  catch  a  fever.  We 
could  not  induce  the  Bedouins  to 
gather  a  water-plant  we  coveted  in  one 


of  them  for  this  reason.  They  in¬ 
habit,  too,  the  caves  where  the  people 
dwell,  and  have  to  be  propitiated  with 
suitable  offerings.  In  fact,  the  fear  of 
Jinni,  and  the  skill  of  certain  magi¬ 
cians  in  keeping  them  friendly,  are  the 
only  tangible  form  of  religion  that  we 
could  discover  among  them.  When  at 
the  coast  villages  they  outwardly  con¬ 
form  to  the  Mohammedan  customs, 
but  when  away  in  their  mountains  they 
abandon  them  altogether.  During  the 
time  we  were  with  them  they  never 
performed  either  the  prayers  or  the 
ablutions  required  by  the  Moslem  creed, 
and  the  only  thing  approaching  a  re¬ 
ligious  festival  among  them  that  we 
heard  of  is  an  annual  festival  held  by 
the  Garas  in  November  by  the  side  of 
one  of  their  lakes,  to  which  all  the 
members  of  the  different  families  re¬ 
pair,  and  at  which  a  magician  sits  on  a 
rock  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  danc¬ 
ing  Bedouins  to  propitiate  with  certain 
formulas  the  Jinni  of  the  lake. 

Among  the  Bedouins  of  the  Hadra- 
mnt  we  noticed  the  same  absence  of  re¬ 
ligions  observances  and  the  same  super¬ 
stitious  dread  of  Jinni,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  fully  believe  they  have  their 
own  sacred  places  and  festivals,  which 
they  conceal  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  fanatical  Moslems  who  dwell  among 
them.  A  Bedouin  never  fasts  during 
Ramazan,  and  does  not  object  to  do 
his  work  during  the  month  of  absti¬ 
nence,  but  he  goes  to  mosque  and  says 
his  prayers  when  occasion  brings  him 
to  the  coast.  It  seems  to  me  a  curious 
coincidence  that  in  many  other  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries  we  have  visited 
we  have  come  across  the  same  story  of 
concealed  religion,  as  practised  by  the 
nomad  races.  We  have  the  Ali-  ullah- 
hi  in  the  Persian  mountains,  about 
whose  secret  rites  horrible  stories  are 
told  ;  we  have  the  Ansairee  and  the 
Druses  in  the  Lebanon  and  the  nomad 
Yourouks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Dnn- 
mehs  of  Salonica,  about  all  of  whom 
the  strict  Mohammedans  of  the  towns 
tell  yon  exactly  the  same  story  that  we 
heard  about  the  Bedouins  of  Southern 
Arabia  :  they  are  all  looked  upon  as 
heathen  by  the  Moslems,  and  accred¬ 
ited  with  secret  rites  and  ceremonies 
about  which  no  definite  knowledge  can 
be  gained  ;  and  thus  it  would  seem 
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that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Islam  there  are  survivals  of  more 
ancient  cults  which  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  have  never  been  able  to 
eradicate,  cults  which  no  doubt  would 
offer  points  of  vast  interest  to  the  an¬ 
thropologist  if  it  were  possible  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  mysteries  which  surround 
them. 

We  were  forever  hearing  stories  of 
Jinni  among  the  Gara  Bedouins,  and 
all  we  could  gather  was  that  when  pro¬ 
pitiated  they  are  friendly  to  the  human 
race  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  live  near 
the  lowest  heaven,  they  can  ever  hear 
the  conversation  of  the  angels,  and  so 
gain  valuable  information  which  they 
are  willing  to  impart  to  men.  Old 
Sheikh  Sayel  and  his  men  stuck  to  it 
that  they  had  constantly  seen  Jinni, 
and  their  belief  in  them  seems  deeply 
rooted. 

We  had  some  terribly  cold  winds  dur¬ 
ing  our  wanderings  on  the  Gara  moun¬ 
tains,  winds  which,  coming  from  the 
north  with  piercing  blasts,  shrivelled 
up  our  poor  unclad  conductors,  who 
crouched  in  an  inert  mass  round  log- 
fires  which  they  made.  We  were 
obliged  to  stay  two  days  inactive  di^r 
ing  this  wind,  for  they  said  the  camels 
would  not  move,  though  1  think  the 
cimse  of  inaction  arose  more  from  their 
own  dislike  to  travel  in  the  cold  ;  and 
so  inert  were  they  that  we  could  hardly 
get  them  to  fetch  us  waters  from  the 
neighbring  spring,  their  whole  energy 
being  expended  in  fetching  huge  logs 
of  wood  to  keep  the  fires  burning,  and 
I  think  they  were  all  pleased  when  the 
time  came  to  descend  to  the  lower  re¬ 
gions  again  and  a  warmer  atmosphere. 

In  ancient  times  the  geographer 
Claudius  Ptolemy  tells  us  that  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  this  frankincense  country  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
the  Oracle  of  Artemis,  doubtless  a 
Greek  translation  of  some  Sabsean 
name  for  a  goddess  corresponding  in 
attributes  to  Artemis.  The  town  is 
there  in  ruins,  its  acropolis  can  still 
be  seen  ;  its  tiny  harbor,  its  moat, 
and  the  remains  of  its  tombs  and  tem¬ 
ples,  converted  by  the  late  Persian  oc¬ 
cupants  of  this  site,  who  ruled  over 
Dhofar  about  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries,  into  commodious 
mosques.  Carved  Sabsean  columns 
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architecturally  allied  to  those  found  in 
other  Sabaean  sites  are  here  placed  hap¬ 
hazard  to  form  the  columns  of  mosques, 
but  enough  is  left — a  few  Sabaean  let¬ 
ters  here  and  there,  and  a  few  un¬ 
touched  Sabaean  tombs — to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  place  ;  but  the  site  of  the 
oracle  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  we 
keenly  looked  out  for  some  trace  of  it. 

On  our  descent  from  the  Gara  moun¬ 
tains,  our  Bedouins  led  us  to  a  huge 
cave  which  penetrated  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  was  near  the  spot  where  the 
oracle  ought  to  be,  we  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  hopeful  of  finding  Sabaean  re¬ 
mains  in  its  vicinity  ;  but,  alas  !  we 
found  none,  only  the  huts  of  a  deserted 
Bedouin  encampment,  and,  disappoint¬ 
ed  and  weary — for  we  had  had  ^a  tre¬ 
mendous  climb  to  get  to  it — we  de¬ 
scended  into  the  valley-bed  below  and 
pitched  our  tents  for  the  night.  Just 
before  sunset,  after  a  necessary  rest, 
I  sallied  forth  to  inspect  our  surround¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  course  of  my  stroll,  to 
my  surprise  and  delight,  I  came  across 
a  deep  natural  hole  in  the  ground,  150 
feet  deep  and  about  fifty  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  traces  of  a  Sabaean  wall 
with  massive  gate-posts  running  all 
round  it,  and  traces  of  extensive  ruins 
in  the  vicinity. 

All  that  the  Bedouins  could  tell  us 
about  the  spot  was  that  the  Minqui 
dwelt  here,  the  name  given  by  them  to 
the  mysterious  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  district ;  but  the  close  resemblance 
between  this  hole  and  the  seats  of  ora¬ 
cles  we  had  visited  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  coupled  with  the  facts  that  it 
had  such  a  number  of  ruins  around  it, 
that  it  was  so  near  the  big  cave,  and 
that  the  site  of  the  oracle  ought  to  be 
near  here,  left  but  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  had  found  the  object  of 
which  we  were  in  search,  and  that  the 
oracle  which  guided  the  steps  of  the 
old  fraukincense  merchauts  of  Dhofar 
was  here. 

We  now  pursued  our  way  along  the 
coast-line  of  Dhofar  in  an  easterl;^  di¬ 
rection.  Wali  Suleiman  entertained 
us  for  a  night  at  a  farm  he  has  built 
at  a  place  called  Rizat,  the  land  around 
which  is  watered  by  an  abundant 
stream.  Uis  garden  was  rich  in  many 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  on  our  arrival,  hot 
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and  weary  from  the  road,  he  spread  a 
carpet  for  us  under  the  shade  of  a  mul¬ 
berry  tree  while  our  camp  was  being 
pitched,  and  ordered  a  slave  to  pick 
us  a  dishful  of  the  fruit,  which  was 
exceedingly  grateful.  Besides  these, 
he  provided  us  with  papyas,  gourds, 
vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  delicacies 
to  which  we  had  been  strangers  during 
our  wanderings  in  the  Gara  moun¬ 
tains.  In  this  genial  retreat  Wall  Su¬ 
leiman  passes  much  of  his  time,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  at  A1  Hafa  the  cares 
of  state  and  the  everlasting  bickerings 
in  his  harem. 

The  next  morning,  refreshed  and 
supplied  with  the  requisites  for  an¬ 
other  journey,  we  started  off  again  in 
our  easterly  course  toward  Takha,  the 
most  important  village  at  the  east  end 
of  the  plain  of  Dhofar.  As  we  rode 
across  the  plain  we  were  perpetually 
harassed  by  the  thought  as  to  where  the 
excellent  harbor  could  be,  mentioned 
by  all  ancient  writers  as  frequented  by 
the  frankincense  merchants,  and  which 
modern  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Glaser 
and  Bunbury,  agree  in  considering  to 
be  some  little  way  west  of  Merbat. 
Yakout  (ells  us  how  the  ancient  crafts 
on  their  way  to  and  from  India  tarried 
here  during  the  monsoons,  and  he  fur¬ 
ther  tells  us  that  it  was  twenty  para- 
sangs  east  of  the  capital.  The  Peri- 
plus  speaks  of  it  as  Moscha,  Ptolemy 
as  Abyssapolis,  and  the  Arabs  as  Mer¬ 
bat  ;  but  as  there  is  no  harborage  ac¬ 
tuary  at  Merbat,  it  clearly  could  not 
be  there.  So  as  we  went  along  we 
pondered  on  this  question,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  this  celebrated  harbor  was, 
after  all,  a  myth. 

It  was  a  most  uninteresting  ride 
along  this  coast,  flat  and  for  the  most 
part  barren,  broken  here  and  there  by 
lagoons  of  brackish  water  and  man¬ 
grove  swamps.  One  night  we  en¬ 
camped  by  one  of  these  river-beds  on 
slightly  rising  ground  and  were  de¬ 
voured  by  mos<^uitoes  ;  and  so  pesti¬ 
lent  are  these  insects  here  that  they 
not  only  attacked  us,  but  tormented 
our  camels  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
were  constantly  jumping  up  in  the 
night  and  making  such  hideous  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  their  discomfort  that 
our  night’s  rest  was  considerably  in¬ 
terfered  with. 


When  we  reached  Takha  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  among  a  heap  of 
Sabaean  ruins,  which  had  not  been  so 
much  disturbed  by  subsequent  occu¬ 
pants  as  those  at  the  capital ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  w'ere  not  nearly  so 
fine,  and  the  columns  mostly  nndeco- 
rated. 

The  Wall  of  Takha  received  us  well, 
and  placed  his  house  at  our  disposal ; 
but  it  was  so  dirty  we  elected  to  pitch 
our  tents,  and  encamped  some  little 
distance  from  the  village.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  Wali  sent  us  with 
a  guide  to  inspect  some  ruins  round 
the  neighboring  headland,  and  when 
wo  reached  the  other  side  of  this  we 
saw,  to  our  amazement,  before  us  a 
long  sheet  of  water,  stretching  nearly 
two  miles  inland,  broken  by  many  lit¬ 
tle  creeks,  and  in  some  parts  fully  half 
a  mile  wide.  This  sheet  of  water  has 
been  silted  up  at  its  mouth  by  a  sand¬ 
bank,  over  which  at  high  tide  only  the 
sea  could  make  its  way,  and  the  same 
belt  of  sand  separated  from  it  a  forti¬ 
fied  rock,  which  must  once  have  been 
an  island  protecting  the  double  en¬ 
trance  to  what  once  must  have  been  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  which  could  be 
again  restored  to  its  former  condition 
by  an  outlay  of  very  little  capital  and 
labor. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  harbor  which  was  anciently 
used  hy  the  merchants  who  came  to 
this  coast  for  frankincense.  It  would 
be  absolutely  secure  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  just  twenty  para- 
sangs  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital — just  where  it  ought  to  be,  in 
fact ;  and  probably  the  Arabs  called  it 
Merbat,  a  name  which  has  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  modern  village  on  the 
sheltering  headland,  and  where  we 
landed  when  we  first  reached  Dhofar. 
As  for  the  name  Moscha — given  in  the 
Peripltis — it  is  like  Mocha,  a  name 
given  to  several  bays  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  we  think  we  know  why 
Ptolemy  called  it  Abyssapolis,  as  1  will 
presently  explain.  We  ascended  the 
rock  at  the  entrance,  took  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  sheet  of  water,  and  felt 
that  we  had  at  last  succeeded  in  recon¬ 
structing  the  geography  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  bit  of  country. 

I  hear  that  the  Egyptologists  are  in 
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search  of  a  harbor  to  which  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  land  of  Pant  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  enterprising  Queen  Hatasou. 
They  imagine  that  this  coast  of  Arabia 
was  the  destination  of  this  expedition, 
and  1  herewith  call  their  attention  to 
this  spot,  for  I  know  of  none  other 
more  likely  on  the  barren,  harborless 
coast  between  Aden  and  Muscat.  If 
we  take  the  illustration  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  given  in  the  temple  of  Deir  al 
Bahari,  we  have  to  begin  with  the 
frankincense  trees,  the  long,  straight 
line  of  water  running  inland,  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  birds  ;  and  the  huts  which 
the  Bedouins  build  on  tall  poles,  ap¬ 
proached  by  ladders,  from  which  they 
can  inspect  the  produce  of  their  land 
and  drive  off  marauders,  look  exactly 
like  those  thereon  depicted.  All  that 
we  want  are  the  apes,  which  certainly 
do  not  now  exist  in  the  Gara  moun¬ 
tains,  but  it  is  just  the  spot  where  one 
would  expect  to  dud  them  ;  and  in  a 
district  where  the  human  race  has  been 
reduced  to  the  smallest  point,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  kindred  race  of  apes 
should  not  have  disappeared  altogether. 

Leaving  the  harbor  behind  us,  we 
again  approached  the  mountains,  and 
after  journeying  inland  for  about  eight 
miles  we  found  the  valley  leading  down 
from  the  mountains  choked  up  by  a 
most  remarkable  abyss,  formed  by  the 
calcareous  deposit  oi  ages  from  a  series 
of  streams  which  precipitate  them¬ 
selves  over  the  stupendous  wall  in 
feathery  waterfalls.  The  abyss  is  per¬ 
fectly  sheer,  and  hung  in  fantastic  con¬ 
fusion  with  stalactites.  At  its  centre 
it  is  550  feet  high,  and  its  greatest 
length  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It 
is  quite  one  of  the  most  magnidcent 
natural  phenomena  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  suggestive  of  comparison  with  the 
calcareous  deposits  in  New  Zealand  and 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  to  those  who 
visited  this  harbor  in  ancient  days  it 
must  have  been  a  familiar  object ;  so 
no  wonder  that  when  they  went  home 
and  talked  about  it,  the  town  near  it 
was  called  the  City  of  the  Abyss,  and 
Ptolemy,  as  was  his  wont,  gave  the 
spot  a  Greek  appellative,  just  as  he  called 
the  capital  the  Oracle  of  Artemis. 

The  three  days  we  spent  in  explor¬ 
ing  the  neighborhood  of  this  abyss 
were  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  of 


all  daring  our  last  winter's  expedi¬ 
tions.  Our  camp  was  pitched  under 
shady  trees  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
foot  of  the  abyss,  whither  we  could 
wander  and  repose  under  the  shade  of 
enormous  plantains  which  grow  around 
the  watercourse,  and  listen  to  the 
splashing  of  the  stream  as  it  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  over  the  rock  to  irrigate  the 
ground  below,  where  the  Bedouins  had 
nice  little  gardens  in  which  the  vege¬ 
tation  was  profuse.  One  day  we  spent 
in  photography  and  sketching  and 
wandering  about  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  another  day,  starting  early  in  the 
morning,  with  one  camel  to  carry  our 
things,  we  set  off  to  climb  the  hill  by  a 
tortuous  path  under  shady  trees  which 
conducted  us  along  the  side  of  the 
abyss,  and  lovely  glimpses  of  which  we 
got  through  the  branches. 

On  reaching  the  summit  we  found 
ourselves  on  an  extensive  and  well-tim¬ 
bered  flat  meadow,  along  which  we 
walked  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  found  it 
covered  with  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Bedouins  grazing  on  its  rich  pastur¬ 
age.  At  length  we  came  to  two  lovely 
narrow  lakes,  joined  together  by  a 
meandering  stream — delicious  spots  to 
look  upon,  with  well-wooded  hills  on 
either  side,  and  a  wealth  of  timber  in 
every  direction.  We  lunched  and  took 
our  midday  siesta  under  a  wide-spread¬ 
ing  sycamore  by  the  stream,  after  walk¬ 
ing  up  alongside  the  lakes  for  nearly 
two  miles.  Fat  milch- cows,  not  un¬ 
like  our  own,  were  feeding  by  the  rush¬ 
ing  stream  ;  birds  of  all  descriptions 
filled  the  branches  of  the  trees,  water- 
hens  and  herons  were  in  abundance  on 
the  lake,  bulrushes  and  water-weeds 
grew  in  it.  This  would  be  an  ideal 
little  spot  in  any  country,  but  in  Ara¬ 
bia  it  was  a  marvel. 

This  wide-spreading  meadow  can  be 
watered  at  will  by  damming  up  the 
streams  which  lead  the  water  from  the 
lake  to  the  abyss,  and  in  a  large  cave 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  dwells  a 
family  of  pastoral  Bedouins  who  own 
this  happy  valley,  and  before  leaving 
the  higher  level  we  went  to  the  edge, 
and  peeped  over  into  the  hollow  below, 
where,  far  beneath  us,  was  our  camp¬ 
ing-ground  among  the  trees,  and  in  the 
sun’s  rays  the  waterfall  over  the  while 
cliff  gave  out  beautiful  rainbows. 
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The  natives  call  the  abyss  and  the  after  all,  their  chief  cause  for  re¬ 
lakes  above  it  Derbat,  and  the  stream  nown. 

which  feeds  the  lake  has  its  source  up  If  ever  this  tract  of  country  comes 
in  the  limestone  mountains  about  two  into  the  hands  of  a  civilized  nation,  it 
days'  journey  from  them  ;  and  here  it  will  be  capable  of  great  and  useful  de¬ 
ls  that  the  annual  fair  of  Derbat  is  velopment.  Supposing  the  harbor  re¬ 
held,  and  every  one  who  can  comes  to  stored  to  receive  ships  of  moderate 
make  merry  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  size,  the  Gara  hills,  rich  in  grass  and 
The  Bedouins  are  exceedingly  proud  of  vegetation,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
it,  and,  in  the  absence  of  much  water  water  and  regular  rains,  and,  further- 
in  their  country,  they  naturally  look  more,  with  a  most  delicious  and  health- 
upon  it  with  almost  superstitious  awe  giving  air,  might  be  of  inestimable 
and  veneration.  Perhaps  in  Scotland  value  as  a  granary  and  a  health  resort 
one  might  be  more  inclined  to  call  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  burnt-up 
them  mountain-tarns,  for  neither  of  centres  of  Arabian  commerce,  Aden 
them  is  more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  and  Muscat.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
and  in  parts  very  narrow,  yet  they  are  about  half  way  between  them,  and  it  is 
deep,  and,  as  the  people  at  A1  Hafa  the  only  fertile  stretch  of  coast-line 
proudly  told  us,  you  could  float  thereon  along  that  arid  frontage  of  the  Arabian 
any  steamer  you  liked  ;  but  their  Peninsula  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean. — 
existence  in  a  country  like  Arabia  is,  Nineteenth  Century. 


AN  UNBIASSED  VIEW  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 

BY  WALTER  B.  HARRIS. 

It  may  seem  almost  too  late  in  the  less  and  ferocious  soldiery  upon  Ar- 
day  to  reopen  the  vexed  question  of  menian  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
Armenia  and  its  massacres,  and  I  that  soldiery  were  turned  loose  from 
would  not  venture  to  do  so  were  it  not  the  towns  to  ravish  and  kill  to  their 
that  my  travels  have  enabled  me  to  see  heart's  content,  while  their  officers 
enough  and  procure  suSipient  evidence  goaded  them  on  to  every  manner  of 
to  make  a  clear  statement  as  to  the  cruelty.  Thus  far  the  verdict  is  pub- 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  Asia  lie  news  ;  but  what  I  think  has  yet  to 
Minor  at  the  present  time,  and  to  col-  be  learned  is,  not  only  what  absolutely 
lect  link  by  link  the  chain  of  events  led  to  these  scenes  of  debauchery  and 
that  led  to  the  disturbances  of  last  an-  horror,  but  also  some  idea  as  to  the 
tumn.  My  route  lay,  if  not  in  the  ac-  characters  and  lives  of  the  persons  en- 
tual  districts  in  which  the  troubled  took  gaged  either  as  persecutors  or  perse- 
place,  in  parts  where  Kurd  and  Chris-  culed,  the  actors  in  this  terrible  trag- 
tian,  Turk  and  Persian,  And  themselves  edy.  The  revolting  facts  that  filled 
living  together  in  towns  and  villages  paper  after  paper  in  England  at  the 
of  a  country  that  presents  almost  the  commencement  and  during  the  early 
same  features,  moral  and  physical,  as  months  of  this  year  caused  such  a  hor- 
the  mountains  and  plateaux  of  Van  ror  in  England  as  is  only  possible 
and  Bitlis,  Mush  and  Sassun.  among  a  philanthropic  and  generous 

The  mixed  Commission  that ,  was  nation  ;  and  these  feelings  of  commis- 
sent  by  the  interested  Powers,  and  the  eration  were  stirred  into  a  desire  for 
many  correspondents  who  collected  revenge  by  the  representatives  of  the 
notes  upon  the  question,  have  proved  Armenians  in  London,  who  were  not 
that  without  the  least  doubt  the  mas-  slow  to  call  attention  to  the  pitiful 
sacres  which  were  reported  in  Europe  state  of  their  country, 
toward  the  close  of  last  year  have  taken  This  flood  of  pity,  noble  as  it  was  in 
place.  They  have  proved  also  that  one  way,  was  accompanied  by  at  least 
every  conceivable,  and  to  us  inconceiv-  one  disadvantage,  ii  not  danger.  It 
able,  atrocity  was  committed  by  a  law-  closed  the  eyes  of  the  English  people, 
N«w  Sram.— Vou  LXI.,  No.  6.  41 
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and  Europe  m  general,  to  any  other 
side  of  the  question  that  might  exist, 
to  any  incentive  the  Turk  may  have 
had  for  bringing  himself  to  such  a 
itch  of  exasperation  that  his  cruelty 
new  no  bounds.  The  innocent  Ar¬ 
menians  had  been  massacred,  and  not 
only  massacred  but  horribly  tortured, 
and  women  and  children  ravished  and 
slain,  and  that  was  sutticient.  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  what  had  led  to  such  a  terri¬ 
ble  state  of  affairs  ;  no  crime  that  the 
Armenians  could  have  committed  could 
merit  such  punishment.  It  was  by 
the  incessant  appeal  of  the  Armenian 
party  in  London,  by  their  incessant 
calling  of  attention  by  every  means  of 
publicity  to  the  last  act  in  the  drama, 
that  they  were  able  to  obliterate  all 
that  had  gone  before,  except  to  allude 
to  a  period  of  persecution  ;  and  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this,  no  doubt  they  were 
highly  satisfied  with  their  success  and 
with  themselves.  But  before  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  passed  upon  the  Turk,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  far  more 
about  Armenia  and  the  Armenian  ques¬ 
tion  than  the  British  public  has  had 
opportunity  of  learning.  It  is  true 
articles  and  pamphlets  were  published, 
many  of  them  absolutely  unbiassed  in 
their  opinions,  regarding  the  question  ; 
but  while  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
geographical,  historical,  and  religious 
position  of  Armenia,  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  ignore  more  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  case,  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  parties  concerned.  And  it 
is,  I  think,  upon  this  point  that  the 
greatest  ignorance  and  even  biassed 
opinion  are  fonnd  in  England.  To 
the  ordinary  British'  public  the  state 
of  affairs  is  somewhat  like  this.  Peace¬ 
ful  villages  of  Christians,  much  resem¬ 
bling  our  country  population,  are  found 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vast  lawless 
hordes  of  semi-savages,  who,  when  the 
innocent  villagers  are  in  church,  steal 
their  sheep  and  cattle,  while  troops  of 
cruel  soldiery  are  constants  engaged 
in  exacting  illegal  taxes.  Then  every 
month  or  so  the  church,  with  its  belfry 
and  its  timbered  roof,  is  burnt,  the 
priests  flogged  or  dragged  to  prison, 
and  the  village  destroyed,  while  the 
women  and  children  are  led  captive. 
Such,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  is  the  idea 
of  the  general  public  upon  the  Arme¬ 


nian  question.  But  how  far  is  this  from 
the  truth  !  Instead  of  these  homely 
villages  with  their  churches  and  spires, 
surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens,  the 
Armenians  live  in  burrows  in  the  earth, 
dirty  and  smoke-begrimed,  passing 
their  lives  in  agriculture  or  in  petty 
trade,  and,  when  rich  enough,  lending 
money  at  usurious  rates  to  the  very 
Kurds  of  whose  d^redations  they  so 
loudly  complain.  Some  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  of  the  Armenian 
must  be  conceived  before  any  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  country  can  be  real¬ 
ized.  Uneducated,  a  fanatical  Chris¬ 
tian  who  looks  upon  all  other  Churches 
than  his  own,  the  Gregorian,  in  much 
the  same  light  as  he  does  on  Islam,  im¬ 
moral  in  his  domestic  life,  practising 
vices  which  are  supposed  to  be  pecul¬ 
iarly  those  of  Mohammedans,  drink¬ 
ing  more  than  is  good  for  him,  dishon¬ 
est  when  he  finds  the  opportunity  in 
his  business,  the  Armenian  is  a  typical 
Oriental,  lacking  the  thoroughness  and 
manliness  of  the  Turkish  peasant,  and 
much  preferring  to  gain  his  ends  by 
intrigue  rather  than  by  straightforward 
dealing. 

Such  is  the  Armenian  of  the  coun¬ 
try  districts.  In  the  towns,  it  is  true, 
he  is  brought,  if  not  under  a  moral,  at 
least  under  a  legal  code,  and  here  we 
find  him  diljgent,  an  admirable  lin¬ 
guist,  an  excellent  man  of  commerce, 
so  far  as  never,  letting  a  sou  pass 
through  his  hands  without  making 
something  by  it,  squeezing  those  un¬ 
der  him,  untrustworthy  unless  it  be  to 
his  advantage  to  be  the  contrary,  suave 
and  plausible,  without  affection  or  re¬ 
gard  for  any  one,  and  immoral  where 
immorality  does  not  cost  him  any¬ 
thing  ;  an  obedient  and  hard-working 
clerk,  a  merciless  and  grasping  master, 
and  often  marvellously  clever  withal. 
The  Turk,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
different.  Except  those  who  fill  ofii- 
cial  positions,  where  intrigue  is  part 
and  parcel  of  their  being,  the  Turk  is 
straightforward,  enjoying  his  life,  as 
immoral  as  the  Armenian,  a  lax  Mos¬ 
lem,  with  no  fanaticism  hut  a  firm 
conviction  in  predestination,  ready  to 
swindle  when  he  finds  the  opportunity, 
which  he  is  not  usually  sharp  enough 
to  do,  affectionate  in  his  nature,  far 
too  trusting  in  his  disposition,  and 
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cruel  to  the  backbone.  He  has  never 
been  able  to  rid  himself  of  this  great 
feature  of  the  old  tribes  from  whi^  he 
is  sprung,  and  when  his  blood  is  heat¬ 
ed,  his  desires  fired,  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  to  what  pitch  of  devilish  cruelty  he 
will  not  proceed.  Just  as  when  the 
original  hordes  of  his  people,  pouring 
out  of  Central  Asia,  flooded  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor  with 
every  description  of  cruelty  and  blood¬ 
shed,  so  to-day,  deep  down  in  his 
heart,  there  lingers  this  inheritance. 
It  requires,  happily,  much  to  exasper¬ 
ate  him  ;  but  when  a  suflficient  pitch 
is  reached,  his  fury  knows  no  bounds, 
and  no  constraint,  moral  or  physical, 
can  hold  him  back. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  massacres 
in  Armenia  were  due  to  religious  per¬ 
secution.  This  is  not  a  fact,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatever  that 
this  reason  has  been  put  forward  by 
the  agitators  in  Europe  to  obtain  the 
more  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  in  redressing  their  wrongs.  I  think 
it  will  not  be  diflicult  to  prove,  on 
suflicient  evidence,  that  until  the  actual 
massacres  were  taking  place,  when  the 
cry  of  “  Kill  the  Christian  dogs  !”  was 
no  doubt  raised,  no  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Armenians  had  taken  place. 
1  have  stated  above,  and  I  think  all 
who  know  the  Oriental  peoples  well 
will  agree  with  me,  that  the  Turk  is 
not  a  fanatic.  It  is  true,  occasional 
outbursts  of  fanaticism  occur,  but 
usually  in  the  case  of  the  mollahs,  an¬ 
swering  roughly  to  their  priesthood. 
The  Sunni  doctrine,  held  by  the  Turks, 
is  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Islam 
by  far  the  least  narrow.  It  is  the 
Sheiyas— such  as  the  Persians  from 
whom  the  Christian  meets  with  a  scowl 
and  a  curse — who  often  refuse  him 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  drink  ;  while 
the  Turk  receives  one  into  his  house, 
eats  with  one,  and  sometimes  even 
drinks  with  one,  allows  Christians  to 
enter  his  mosques — in  fact,  makes  no 
practical  difference  between  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  two  reli^ons.  It  is  for 
this  laxity  in  his  relations  with  Chris¬ 
tians  that  the  Sunni  is  so  despised  by 
the  rigid  and  fanatical  Sheiyas. 

But  so  far  as  these  words  of  mine  go 
to  prove  that  the  late  massacres  were 
not  of  a  religious  character,  it  may  be 


very  justly  said  that  they  are  only  a 
general  statement.  Let  us,  then,  look 
into  the  question  more  closely.  Cast 
your  eyes  over  that  great  country 
known  as  Asia  Minor— in  fact,  I. may 
say  over  Mesopotamia  and  the  province 
of  Baghdad  as  well — and  look  at  the 
number  of  cities,  and  towns,  and  vil¬ 
lages  that  exist.  I  believe  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  in  stating  that  with  very 
few  exceptions  indeed — perhaps  only 
those  of  the  towns  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  Imams,  such  as  Kerbela 
and  Nejef,  or  Meshed  Ali — every  city 
and  town,  and  most  of  the  villages, 
contain  a  mixed  population  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems.  Yet  if,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  Armenians  of  these 
districts  were  persecuted  merely  for 
upholding  the  Christian  faith,  how  is 
it  that  we  find  in  every  other  direction 
supporters  of  both  religions  living  in 
peace  one  with  the  other,  and  mixing 
freely  in  commerce  and  social  inter¬ 
course  ?  How  is  it  that  the  massacres 
of  Bitlis  and  Sassun  are  not  perpe¬ 
trated  every  day  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  until  the  hated  and 
despised  Christians  are  exterminated  ? 
In  the  towns  of  Turkey  in  Asia  that  I 
have  visited  I  have  found  Moslems  and 
Christians  living  in  accord,  enjoying 
the  same  prosperity,  suffering  the  same 
disadvantages,  the  sole  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  positions  being  that  in  the 
courts  of  law  the  judges  are  more  prone 
to  believe  a  Moslem  than  a  Christian. 
In  this  the  judges  are  wrong,  for,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  neither  ought  to  be 
believed.  But  we  find  a  number  of 
philanthropic  and  irrational  men  and 
women  iu  England,  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Turk  or  the  Armenian,  and 
nothing  of  the  status  in  which  they 
live,  proclaiming  from  the  platform 
and  tne  pulpit  that  the  Armenians 
were  massacred  because  they  refused 
to  become  converts,  and  because  they 
upheld  the  religion  of  Christ.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  Turk,  and  indeed  few  Mos¬ 
lems  of  any  religion,  who  attempted 
either  by  persuasion  or  force  to  con¬ 
vert  others  to  their  belief.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  Christians  who  are 
attempting  to  persuade  the  Moslems 
to  change  their  religion,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  Turks  their  absolute  failure 
has  led  to  their  abandoning  them. 
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Christian  missionaries  are  allowed  to 
reside,  and  do  reside,  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Americans  especially  have  opened 
schools  and  churches,  and  are  doing 
good  work  among  the  native  Christian 
children.  Let  one  thing  be  clearly 
understood  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 
Christians,  and  that  is  this — that  their 
fanaticism  and  hatred  toward  the  Turk 
are  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  Turk  toward  them.  In  talking 
to  Moslems  of  Armenians  during  my 
travels,  I  heard  not  one  curse  or  op¬ 
probrious  epithet  used  ;  in  talking  to 
Armenians  about  the  Moslems,  no 
name  was  too' bad,  no  insult  too  deep 
for  them.  In  Erivan,  an  Armenian 
boasted  to  me  of  the  exquisite  tiles  he 
had  stolen  from  the  lovely  mosque  in 
that  city.  On  my  rebuking  him  for 
sacrilege,  he  told  me  that  he  would,  if 
he  had  the  power,  blow  the  place  up 
with  gunpowder,  and  that  he  rejoiced 
that  every  tile  he  took  away — and  he 
showed  me  th3  bare  spot  of  his  former 
thefts — disBgured  the  heathen  temple. 
The  following  day  he  accompanied  me 
to  Echmiazin,  the  holy  centre  of  the 
Gregorian  Church,  and  there  prayed 
for  the  destruction  of  all  Moslems  and 
heretics,  and  kissed,  one  after  another, 
the  relics  in  the  church.  Until  my 
.\rab  servant  entered  Echmiazin  with 
me,  no  Moslem,  I  was  told,  had  ever 
been  within  the  sacred  walls,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
only  qn  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  those  in  authority  to 
show  every  possible  attention  at  that 
particular  period  to  an  Englishman. 
Yet  the  mosques  in  Erivan  are  visited 
by  the  Armenians,  whose  thefts  of  the 
exquisite  tiles  have  disfigured  beyond 
repair  more  than  one  beautiful  spot. 
No  ;  the  Turk  is  not  a  fanatic,  but  the 
Armenian  most  assuredly  is,  and  re¬ 
ligious  persecution  will  not  blaze  out 
in  Asia  Minor  until  the  native  Chris¬ 
tian  gains  the  upper  hand. 

To  what  cause,  then,  can  the  mas¬ 
sacres  be  attributed  ? 

Although,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
Turk  is  by  no  means  a  bigot,  his  cruel 
nature  naturally  tends  to  render  him  a 
persecutor  when  he  finds  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  particularly  if  the  persecution 
be  a  political  one ;  for  patriotism  to 


his  country,  his  people,  and  his  Sul- 
tan,  who,  he  believes,  is  the  Khalifa 
of  the  Prophet,  is  deeply  rooted  in  his 
heart.  No  one  knows  better  than  he 
that  his  system  of  government  is  rot¬ 
ten  ;  but  no  one  is  more  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  outside  attack.  It  was 
easy  for  him  to  see  that  the  Christian 
population  was  an  enemy  to  the  State, 
and  therefore  he  considered  it  an  en¬ 
emy  to  himself — and  therein  lies  the 
key  of  the  situation. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  discussion  of 
generalities,  to  survey  for  a  little  what 
had  been  taking  place  in  Armenia  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  trace 
the  course  of  these  political  events,  to 
revert  to  any  period  previous  to  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1878.  When  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  then  pres¬ 
ent  were  discussing  the  Eastern  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Armenians  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  state  their  case. 
They  did  so,  however,  with  that  disre¬ 
gard  for  correctness  which  character¬ 
izes  the  statements  of  all  Eastern  peo¬ 
ple — owing  more,  perhaps,  to  their 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  than 
to  the  wilful  telling  of  untruth — with 
the  result  that  the  European  delegates 
gave  the  question  but  little  thought, 
merely  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  the  matter  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  clause  that  “  reforms  should  be 
instituted  in  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  Armenians.”  This  clause  was  as 
vague  as  it  was  impracticable,  for  every 
province  of  Asia  Minor  is  inhabited  by 
Armenians,  and  the  members  of  the 
Conference  could  have  little  intended 
or  expected  that  the  Sultan  should 
commence  a  series  of  practical  reforms 
throughout  his  dominions  in  Asia. 
Had  the  Armenians  understood,  as 
they  probably  never  will  understand, 
that  the  practical  minds  of  European 
politicians  are  influenced  more  by  a 
few  simple  and  unadulterated  facts 
than  by  imaginary,  or  at  least  vague 
statements,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
as  early  as  the  Berlin  Conference  con¬ 
siderable  attention  would  have  been 
concentrated  upon  their  position,  and 
the  matter  treated  as  one  of  impor¬ 
tance.  But  when,  in  the  memorandum 
which  they  handed  in — to  Mr.  Goschen, 
I  believe — they  commenced  by  the  as- 
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sertion  that  in  that  vague  district 
known  as  Armenia  the  Christian,  or 
rather  Armenian,  population  num¬ 
bered  three  millions  of  souls,  it  was 
impossible  that  much  credence  could 
be  put  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs  of 
their  statement  of  complaint  against 
the  Porte. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  pop¬ 
ulation  a  few  words  must  be  said,  for 
though  in  detail  it  is  unimportant,  ex¬ 
cept  in  proving  the  ratio  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  Moslems,  it  is  interesting 
as  showing  to  what  extent  the  Arme¬ 
nians  can  be  believed  in  the  stories  that 
they  spread  regarding  their  co-religion¬ 
ists  in  Asia  Minor.  Let  us  commence 
with  1878  :  we  have  there  an  otTicial 
Armenian  statement  of  their  numbers 
—three  millions.  As  soon  as  the  clause 
was  inserted,  and  what  little  public  at¬ 
tention  Armenia  had  attracted  was 
withdrawn,  and  when  there  no  longer 
remained  any  necessity  to  make  out 
the  Christian  population  as  largely  pre¬ 
dominating,  what  do  we  find  ?  This, 
that  an  Armenian  in  a  position  to  be 
well  informed  puts  down  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  between ,  300,000  and  400,000 
—that  is  to  say,  at  one-ninth  of  the 
number  officially  stated  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  More 
recent  and  carefully  prepared  statistics, 
by  far  the  most  reliable  that  can  be 
found,  estimate  the  Armenians  at 
about  half  a  million,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  number  given  at  Berlin.  Then 
came  the  massacres  of  last  autumn  and 
the  public  feeling  in  Europe — and  the 
population  rises  at  a  bound  to  two 
millions,  a  figure  that  was  given  me  as 
correct  not  only  in  Echmiazin  itself, 
but  in  many  other  places.  As  I  said 
already,  the  details  are  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  ;  for  it  can  safely  be  estimated 
that  the  Armenian  population  of  the 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor  is  about  half,  if 
as  much,  that  of  the  Moslems — Turks 
and  Kurds. 

But  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
figures  merely  to  show  that  in  dealing 
with  such  Oriental  peoples  as  Turks 
and  Armenians  very  little  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  figures,  or,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  state¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  proved  by  other 
evidence  than  that  of  rejiort.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 


ment  publishes  a  census  of  its  Asiatic 
rovinces  ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  if  one 
as  been  drawn  up  during  the  last  few 
months,  or  since  the  massacres,  we 
should  find  it  erring  as  largely,  if  not 
more  so,  in  the  other  direction,  and 
numbering  the  Moslems  as  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  and  the  Armenians  as  few 
and  far  between.  In  casting  blame 
upon  the  Armenians  for  their  perver¬ 
sion  of  details,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  I  am  holding  them  up  as  below 
the  level  of  the  Turks.  The  Turkish 
point  of  view  is  one  that  is  practically 
unimportant,  as  it  has  never  been  made 
public  in  England,  whereas  in  the 
other  case  our  papers  have  been  filled 
with  statements  one  and  all  of  which 
are  of  Armenian  origin.  Rather  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Armenians  how 
their  case  is  weakened  when  few  if  any 
of  its  details  will  bear  the  least  inves¬ 
tigation — with  the  exception  of  the 
massacres  themselves,  which  unhappily 
we  know  are  only  too  true. 

But  to  continue  with  the  outline  of 
the  history  of  events  that  have  been 
taking  place  since  the  clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  stating 
that  reforms  must  be  instituted  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by 
Armenians.  This  little  clause,  appar¬ 
ently  so  easy  to  attend  to  or  to  break, 
which  seemed  to  mean  neither  trouble 
to  Turkey  nor  betterment  of  their  con¬ 
dition  to  the  Armenians,  grew  quickly 
to  such  importance  in  the  eyes  of  both, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  the  trouble  and  sorrow.  It  gave 
hope  to  the  Christians,  and  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Porte  to  a  possible  risk 
of  disturbance  and  danger  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Little  could  the  delegates  have 
seen  how  so  small  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  could  in  the  course  of  so  few  years 
grow  into  a  political  tree  the  branches 
of  which  have  been  filled  with  the  dis¬ 
cord  and  bloodshed  of  the  birds  who 
had  built  their  nests  therein. 

For  the  Armenians  there  was  a  hope, 
while  the  Turk,  silent  and  suspicious, 
watched  for  the  dangers  that  he  knew 
must  come.  Nor  were  they  long  in 
coming,  though  they  took  ^ears  to 
reach  maturity.  Secret  political  soci¬ 
eties  sprang  into  existence ;  leagues 
were  formed  ;  dreams  of  a  free  Ar¬ 
menia  began  to  be  spread  about,  and 
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the  fire  of  the  souls  of  the  people  be¬ 
gan  to  flicker.  Old  histories  of  the 
Armenian  kings — half-fabulous  records 
— were  routed  out  and  quoted  from  the 
pulpit,  the  voice  of  the  priest  preached 
freedom  to  the  superstitious  people,  to 
whom  their  pastors  are  more  than 
men,  and  the  nickering  flame  began  to 
blaze. 

And  what  was  the  Turk  doing  mean¬ 
while  ? 

From  the  very  first  attempt  of  the 
Armenians  to  pot  forward  their  case 
the  Sublime  Porte  had  realized  the 
danger.  It  was  a  danger  that  was  a 
most  difficult  one  to  meet.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  at  force,  at  wholesale  arrest,  at 
crushing  the  secret  societies  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  would  call  once  more  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Europe  to  the  question,  with 
what  results  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
— probablv  the  same  as  had  occurred 
in  Bulgaria.  At  all  costs  this  must  be 
avoided.  What,  then,  remained  for 
the  Turks  to  do?  The  sole  policy 
which  they  found  possible  without  the 
risk  of  measures  of  force  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  to  commence  against  the  Ar¬ 
menians  a  system  of  petty  persecution, 
which,  without  being  sufficiently  harsh 
or  sufficiently  tangible  to  call  attention 
to  the  country,  was  ample  to  gain  the 
ends  desired — namely,  the  voluntary 
emigration  of  the  Armenian  popula¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
carry  out  such  a  system,  for  many  of 
the  districts  where  danger  most  threat¬ 
ened  were  wild  mountain  plateaux 
where  the  Turks  themselves  seldom  if 
ever  came  into  contact  with  the  Arme¬ 
nian  population.  Here,  however,  there 
was  a  remedy,  and  in  the  wild  tribes 
of  Enrd^,  who  share  with  the  Christians 
these  elevated  plateaux,  the  Porte  dis¬ 
covered  a  godsend.  A  few  remarks 
must  be  here  made  about  the  Kurds. 
This  race  of  hardy  hillsmen  are  known 
to  have  inhabited  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Asia  Minor  from  almost  prehistoric 
times.  They  were  known  to  the  As¬ 
syrians  ;  and  mention  is  found  of  them 
and  their  doings  on  almost  every  page 
of  the  changeful  history  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  appearance  they  are  a  fine  hardy 
race  of  men,  and  in  character  possess 
some  of  the  best  features  of  Orientals. 
In  their  mountain  districts,  where  the 
baneful  influence  of  Turk  and  Persian 


has  scarcely  reached  them,  they  are  a 
most  hospitable  and  kindly  race,  con¬ 
tented  with  their  hard  lot,  living  a  life 
of  morality  unknown  to  the  Armenian, 
but  robbers  withal.  Nor  can  this  last 
trait  in  their  character  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
they  have  suffered  in  their  time  from 
the  fact  that  their  country  has  formed 
a  continual  battle-field  from  the  earli¬ 
est  periods  of  history  to  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  How  many  armies 
have  passed  through  and  through  their 
country,  pillaging  and  robbing,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  old  highroad  to  the 
great  kingdoms  of  Babylonia,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  Persia  led  through  their 
territory  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
checkered  existence  they  have  always 
led. 

Living  in  mud  hovels,  much  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  Armenians,  in  win¬ 
ter,  in  summer  they  migrate  with  all 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  high 
mountain  grazing-lands,  where  they 
inhabit  for  the  most  part  brown  tents 
of  goat’s  hair.  Sometimes  these  mi¬ 
gratory  journeys  are  of  considerable 
length,  some  davs  in  duration,  and  the 
passing  Kurds  have  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  demanded  and  received  a  small 
tribute  in  kind  from  the  Armenians 
whose  villages  they  approach.  In  fact, 
in  many  cases  a  kind  of  feudal  system 
has  been  in  existence  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  a  Kurdish  tribe  protecting 
an  Armenian  village  from  other  rob¬ 
bers  in  return  for  a  small  annual  trib¬ 
ute.  It  is  a  system  that  exists  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  in  use 
to-day  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  in  trans- 
Atlas  Morocco,  who  pay  small  sums  to 
the  Berbers  for  their  protection. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  then, 
that  it  wanted  but  a  word  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  authorities  to  set  the 
Kurds  looting,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  hint  to  this  effect  was  given  to 
them.  That  they  had  little  to  fear  in 
return  was  very  apparent,  for  had  not 
the  officials,  as  was  undoubtedly  the 
case,  promised  that  no  reparation 
would  be  made,  the  very  fact  that  the 
Kurds  inhabited  wild  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  and  are  well  armed  would  deter 
the  Turks  from  the  expensive,  danger- 
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||  ous,  aud  unremunerative  course  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  punish  them.  But,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  there  was  a  still  more 
powerful  reason  why  the  Kurds  ran  no 
I  risk  in  giving  vent  to  their  pillaging 
propensities.  Many  of  the  wildest  of 
these  tribesmen  have  been  enrolled  in 
irregular  troops  known  as  the  Kami- 
I  diet),— a  sort  of  vagabond  yeomanry 
I  founded  upon,  but  little  resembling, 
the  Russian  Cossacks.  Armed  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  receiving  a  very 
I  irregular  pay,  and  allowed  to  do  as 
they  please,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Hamidieh  took  to  looting  their 
I  neighbors,  tolerably  safe  from  attack 
I  owing  to  the  Sultan’s  uniform  which 
they  wore.  In  fact,  it  was  no  doubt 
an  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  local 

■  officials  that,  instead  oi  receiving  their 
full  pay,  which  found  its  way  else¬ 
where,  they  should  manage  to  satisfy 
themselves  by  robbing  cattle  and  sheep. 

I  At  the  same  time,  these  depredations 
of  the  Hamidieh  were  tending  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Porte,  and  to 
drive  the  Armenians  to  emigrate. 

But  the  very  weapon  which  the 
Turks  had  raised  to  further  their  ends 
began  at  length  to  become  a  danger. 
Armed  bodies  of  Kurds,  wearing  the 
Turkish  uniform,  ravaged  the  country, 
and  even  the  officials  found  that  their 
tools  had  escaped  their  grasp,  and  that, 
had  they  desired  to  do  so,  they  were 
powerless  to  hold  the  Kurds  in  check. 

Meanwhile  among  the  Armenians 
powerful  influences  had  been  at  work. 
As  complaint  after  complaint,  based 
no  doubt  upon  truth  and  embroidered 
upon  by  Oriental  imagination,  reached 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  were  re¬ 
siding  in  England  and  in  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  these  raised  their  voice 
in  lamentation,  and  set  their  hands  to 
work  treason  and  revolution.  And 
here  an  enormous  blame  rests  upon  the 
Armenian  agitators,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  sacrificed  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  order  to  gain  their  own  politi¬ 
cal  ends.  I  do  not  write  these  words 
without  knowledge  of  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing.  The  Armenians  in  Europe,  safe 
from  arrest  aud  attack,  wrote  and  sent 
emissaries  to  Asia  Minor  to  agitate  and 
stir  up  rebellion  in  those  parts,  and  for 
several  years  this  intrigue  has  been  in 
progress.  The  district  of  Sassun  re¬ 


fused  to  pay  taxes,  and  ceased  doing 
so,  and  in  1892,  when  the  Turks  at¬ 
tempted  to  bridge  the  river  at  Chenek, 
the  only  practical  entrance  to  their 
wild  mountain  country,  they  fired  upon 
the  soldiers.  From  1892  to  1894  the 
district  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
their  example  of  courage  and  bravery 
— or  treason — stirred  up  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  other  parts  to  imita¬ 
tion.  Inflammatory  literature,  smug¬ 
gled  across  the  Russian  and  Persian 
frontiers,  was  poured  over  the  country. 
Agitators  stirred  up  the  superstitious 
people  by  hopes  of  revenge  and  false 
promises  of  co-operation  from  England 
and  elsewhere.  Priests  preached  trea¬ 
son  to  the  peasant  from  the  pulpit, 
and  the  peasants,  uneducated,  unoer- 
standing  neither  their  political  posi¬ 
tion  nor  the  attitude  of  the  foreign 
Powers,  listened  to  their  words  as  a 
divine  message.  The  Armenians,  like 
all  Orientals,  believed  what  their  own 
people  told  them,  and  refused  to  hear 
the  words  of  those  who  could  give 
them,  and  did  give  them,  better  ad¬ 
vice.  They  were  told  that  many  Ar¬ 
menians  held  high  positions  in  the 
British  Government ;  they  forgot  that 
many  did  hold  high  positions  at  the 
Porte ;  and  these  idle  and  culpable 
words,  written  from  London  and  Eu¬ 
rope  in  general  by  men  whose  lives  and 
persons  were  safe,  and  who  were  liiing 
in  peace  and  plenty  and  had  nothing 
to  lose,  egged  the  tribesmen  on  to  ac¬ 
tions  which  in  other  circumstances 
they  would  never  have  dreamed  of. 
Had  not  the  Armenians  in  England 
stirred  up,  directly  or  indirectly,  their 
countrymen  in  Sassun,  the  .pits  would 
never  have  been  dug  in  which  to-day 
the  bones  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  rotting.  Had  affairs  not 
reached  so  serious  a  turn  as  massacre, 
we  should  have  long  ago  realized  this 
fact  in  England  ;  but  the  brutal  bar¬ 
barities  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  all 
that  has  gone  before,  and  for  this,  no 
doubt,  the  Armenian  political  agita¬ 
tors  feel  an  immense  gratitude  and  re¬ 
lief.  So  strong  is  the  feeling  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  these  words  of  unbiassed 
opinion  may  be  scoffed  at,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  diflicult  as  to  change  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  smallest  and  least  im- 
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porlant  article  of  its  belief ;  but  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  intercourse  with 
the  Armenians  themselves  have  given 
me  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of 
which  the  public  have  never  heard.  If 
my  words  be  denied,  as  I  quite  expect 
they  will  be  by  interested  persons,  let 
inquiries  be  set  on  foot.  Let  one  ques¬ 
tion  alone  be  asked.  Is  it  not  true  that 
as  late  as  April  of  this  year  a  caravan 
was  stopped  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
at  Kotur  on  the  Persian  frontier,  and 
the  pack-saddles  of  the  mules  found  to 
be  stuffed  with  inflammatory  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  literature  ?  And  let  reason¬ 
ing  men  and  women  consider  whether 
such  a  course  as  pouring  treason  into 
Armenia  at  such  a  moment  was  not  an 
incentive  to  fresh  massacre  and  equally 
appalling  barbarities  as  those  that  had 
taken  place  the  autumn  before. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  these  political  agitators? 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  merely 
the  better  government  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  is  this  so  ?  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of 
the  Armenians  in  Russia.  There  the 
Gregorian  Church  is  still  untouched, 
though  that  of  the  Georgians  has  long 
ago  been  swallowed  up  in  the  national 
religion  of  the  country.  Armenian 
schools  flourish  in  every  part ;  their 
worship  is  freely  allowed  ;  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  their  Church  are  chosen  by 
the  Armenians  and  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  himself,  who  has  never  been 
known  to  object  to  the  Catholicos 
elected  by  the  people.  In  fact,  they 
are  allowed  every  religious  and  civil 
privilege,  with  the  exception  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  mixed  marriages  shall  be 
brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Under  the  just  rule  of  Russia  the  Ar¬ 
menian  flourishes  ;  all  the  petty  offices, 
and  many  of  the  higher  ones,  in  the 
Government  of  Transcaucasia  are  held 
by  them  ;  in  trade  they  have  mined 
the  less  crafty  Russian  ;  and  southern 
Russia  to-day  is  an  Armenian  prov¬ 
ince.  But  ask  the  agitators  whether 
they  desire  that  the  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor  should  fall  under  Russian  rale, 
and  what  will  they  tell  you?  That 
they  prefer  Turkey  to  Russia.  Aston¬ 
ishing  as  this  replv  is,  it  is  heard 
throughout  all  the  East  wherever  Ar¬ 
menians  are  found  ;  and  why  is  this  ? 


Because  if  ‘Russia  held  Armenia,  there 
would  only  be  opportunities  for  the  | 
agitators  and  their  friends  to  gain  an  ^ 
honest  livelihood  by  their  labors  or  ^ 
their  efficiency,  whereas  what  they  are  i 
desirous  of  doing  is  to  form  a  free  and  5 
autonomous  Armenia,  in  which  their 
own  personal  enrichment  and  aggran¬ 
dizement  would  take  the  place  of  {;a- 
triotism  and  the  welfare  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  If  you  think  that  the  Aimenians 
are  patriotic  or  sincere  as  a  people,  you  . 
are  mistaken.  At  Echmiazin,  the  re¬ 
ligious  centre  of  the  Armenians,  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  - 
Gregorian  Church  spoke  the  following 
words  to  me.  “  We  love  England,” 
he  said.  “  After  Armenia  we  love  her 
best  of  all.  We  pray  for  her  every  day,  ) 
and  many  times  a  day.  She  is  so  rich.” 

In  those  ingenuous  words  you  have  the 
whole  keynote  of  the  Armenian  pol¬ 
icy,  the  whole  character  of  her  people  j 

— love  of  power  and  wealth.  In  an  J 

autonomous  Armenia  there  would  be  1 

every  opportunity  for  the  agitators  to  I 

practise  their  powers  of  intrigue,  a  ] 

fen  tie  art  in  which  they  excel.  In  a  j 

bussian  Armenia  intrigue  means  Si-  I 

beria — at  least  such  intrigue  as  the  Ar-  ** 

menian  loves  to  indulge  in.  No  !  the 
Armenian  agitators  and  political  aspi¬ 
rants  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in 
Southern  Russia  and  in  Persia,  hover¬ 
ing  about  the  frontiers,  but  careful 
never  to  run  their  necks  into  danger, 
one  and  all  told  me  that  they  preferred 
Turkish  to  Russian  rule,  and  that  their 
war-cry  was  “  Autonomy  !”  They  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  satisfled  with  such  reforms 
as  have  been  proposed  by  the  Powers— 
and  for  a  time  they  may  rest  tranquil 
— the  calm  before  the  coming  storm ; 
but  as  surely  as  the  massacres  have 
taken  place,  there  will  arise  further 
and  more  serious  troubles  in  the  coun¬ 
try — reforms  or  no  reforms — troubles 
stirred  up  by  men  who  are  content  to 
see  their  brethren  suffer  in  the  hopes 
of  themselves  some  day  gaining  an  end 
where  power  and  fortune  will  be  open 
to  them.  By  all  means  let  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  insist  upon  the  reforms 
proposed,  and  let  them  see  that  they 
are  carried  out ;  but  once  this  is  ac¬ 
complished,  once  the  Turk  is  morally 
and  physically  punished  for  the  bar¬ 
barities  he  has  committed,  barbarities 
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almost  unparalleled  in  the  world’s  his- 
[  tory,  and  when  the  solitary  Sultan  in 
i  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  has  eaten  dirt  in  the 
'  presence  of  the  world,  then  let  it  be 
I  clearly  stated  to  the  Armenians  that 
i*  no  further  support  will  be  given  to 
;  their  political  aims  as  long  as  Turkey 
i  holds  to  her  promises  and  her  practices 
'  of  reform.  If,  however,  the  Porte  be¬ 
comes  lax,  and  continues  to  allow  the 
Kurds  to  rob  and  steal  under  the  eyes 

I  — • 


of  her  provincial  officials,  it  will  be  the 
duty  01  Europe  once  more  to  interfere. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Turkey  remains 
faithful  to  her  promises  she  must  be 
forced  to  give,  then  the  time  for  inter¬ 
ference  is  over,  and  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  whole  of  Europe  must  not 
again  be  clouded  in  order  to  further 
the  ends  of  unscrupulous  adventurers. 
— Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


rTHE  EXPRESSIVENESS  OF  SPEECH,  OR,  MOUTH-GESTURE  AS  A 
FACTOR  IN  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 


BY  PROFESSOR  A.  R.  WALLACE,  F.R.S. 


The  science  of  language,  as  treated 
by  its  modern  students  and  professors, 
is  so  largely  devoted  to  tracing  the  af¬ 
finities,  aud  the  laws  of  growth  and 
modihcation,  of  existing  and  recently 
extinct  languages,  that  some  of  the  es¬ 
sential  characteristics  of  human  speech 
have  been  obscured,  and  the  features 
that  contribute  largely  to  its  inherent 
intelligibility  overlooked.  Philologists 
have  discovered,  as  the  result  of  long 
and  laborious  research,  what  they  hold 
to  be  the  roots  or  fundamental  units 
of  each  of  the  great  families  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  these  roots  themselves  are 
supposed  to  be  for  'the  most  part  con¬ 
ventional,  or,  if  they  had  in  the  very 
beginning  of  language  any  natural 
meaning,  this  is  held  to  have  been  so  ob¬ 
scured  by  successive  changes  of  form 
and  structure  as  to  be  now  usually  un- 
discoverable.  As  regards  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  words  which  occur 
under  various  forms  in  a  variety  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  which  seem  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  root,  this  latter  statement  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  by' no  means  always,  and 
perhaps  not  even  generally,  true.  In 
our  own  language,  and  probably  in  all 
others,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
most  familiar  words  are  so  constructed 
as  to  proclaim  their  meaning  more  or 
less  distinctly,  sometimes  by  means  of 
imitative  sounds,  but  also,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  by  the  shape  or  the 
movements  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
mouth  used  in  pronouncing  them,  and 
by  peculiarities  in  breathing  or  in  vo¬ 
calization,  which  may  express  a ‘mean¬ 


ing  quite  independent  of  mere  sound- 
imitation. 

These  naturally  expressive  words  are 
very  often  represented  by  closely  allied 
forms  in  some  of  the  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
or  other  Aryan  languages,  and  they 
have  thus  every  appearance  of  consti¬ 
tuting  a  remnant  of  that  original  imi¬ 
tative  or  expressive  speech,  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  which  have  undergone 
little  change,  although  the  exact  form 
of  the  words  may  have  been  continu¬ 
ally  modified.  Rut  even  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  word  which  is  now 
strikingly  suggestive  of  its  meaning 
has  been  derived  from  some  other  words 
which  are  less,  or  not  at  all,  suggestive 
of  the  same  idea,  or  which  even  refer 
to  some  totally  different  idea,  the  ob¬ 
vious  conclusion  will  be  that,  even  in 
the  present  day,  there  is  so  powerful  a 
tendency  to  bring  sound  and  sense  into 
unison,  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  we  have  here  a 
fundamental  principle  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  at  work,  both  in  the  origin 
and  in  the  successive  modifications  of 
human  speech. 

Many  writers  have  discussed  the  in- 
terjectional  and  imitative  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage  —  especially,  in  this  country. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Mr.  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood — but  neither  in  their  vol¬ 
umes,  nor  in  any  other  English  work 
with  which  1  am  acquainted,  is  the 
subject  elaborated  witn  any  approach 
to  completeness,  while  many  of  its 
most  important  features  appear  to  have 
been  overlooked.  One  of  the  most 
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cations  of  the  primitive  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  expressiveness  of  what  may  be 
termed  natural,  as  opposed  to  mere 
conventional  speech,  we  shall  be  pre- 
ared  to  find  that  the  same  principle 
as  been  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
many  other  simple  words,  though  in 
gome  cases  its  application  may  be  less 
obvious.  We  must,  however,  always 
bear  in  mind  that,  though  to  us  words 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  conven¬ 
tions,  they  were  not  so  to  primitive 
man.  He  had,  as  it  were,  to  struggle 
hard  to  make  himself  understood,  and 
would,  therefore,  make  use  of  every 
possible  indication  of  meaning  afforded 
by  the  positions  and  motions  of  mouth, 
lips,  or  breath,  in  pronouncing  each 
word  ;  and  he  would  lay  stress  upon 
and  exaggerate  these  indications,  not 
slur  them  over  as  we  do.  The  various 
examples  of  these  natural  forms  of 
speech  which  will  now  be  adduced  will 
be  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  since  I  have  no  sufficient 
knowledge  of  foreign  tongues.  I  also 
think  that  the  importance  and  reality 
of  the  principle  will  be  better  shown 
by  illustrations  drawn  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  only,  while  such  a  method  will 
certainly  be  both  more  intelligible  and 
more  interesting  to  general  readers. 

First,  then,  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  pairs  of  words  which  are 
pronounced  with  mouth- gestures  very 
similar  to  those  of  go  and  come.  Thus 
we  have  to  and  from,  out  and  in,  down 
and  up,  fall  and  rise,  far  and  near, 
that  and  this  ;  in  all  of  which  we  have, 
in  the  first  series  the  broad  vowels 
a  or  0,  pronounced,  expressively,  with 
rather  widely-open  mouth,  while  in 
the  second  series  we  have  the  thin 
vowels  e,  i,  or  u,  or  the  terminal  con¬ 
sonants  m,  n,  or  p,  which  are  pro¬ 
nounced  either  within  the  mouth  or 
with  closed  lips  ;  and  in  each  special 
case  the  action  will  be  found  to  be  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  meaning.  Thus,  in  to 
the  lips  are  protruded  almost  as  much 
as  in  go  (always  supposing  we  are 
speaking  impressively  and  with  en- 
while  from  requires  only  a  slight 
motion  of  the  lips  ending  with  their 
complete  closure  ;  in  out  we  have  an 
energetic  expiration  and  outward  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  lips,  while  in  is  pronounced 
wholly  inside  the  mouth,  and  does  not 


require  the  lips  to  be  moved  at  all  after 
the  month  is  opened  ;  in  down  we  have 
a  quick  downward  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  very  characteristic, 
since  the  word  cannot  be  spoken  with¬ 
out  it ;  while  in  up  the  quick  move¬ 
ment  is  upward,  alter  having  opened 
the  mouth  as  slowly  as  we  please  ;  in 
fall  we  require  a  downward  motion  of 
the  jaw  as  in  doion,  but  slower,  and 
the  word  is  completed  with  the  mouth 
open,  indicating,  perhaps,  that  fall  is 
a  more  decided  and  permanent  thing 
than  down,  which  implies  position 
rather  than  motion,  while  in  rise  we 
have  a  slight  parting  of  the  lips  with  a 
decided  inspiration,  and  the  meaning 
would  probably  be  made  clearer  by  the 
gesture  of  raising  the  head,  which  is 
natural  during  inspiration.  In  repeat¬ 
ing  the  lines — 

“  On  the  swell 

The  silver  lily  heaved  and  fell," 

'fie  feel  the  motion  in  our  heaving  and 
falling  chest,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
with  early  man,  such  motions,  when 
they  helped  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
were  always  fully  emphasized. 

Of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
words  just  considered,  are  the  personal 
pronouns — thou,  you,  he,  they — all  of 
which  are  pronounced  with  outward 
breathing,  and  more  or  Jess  outward 
motion  of  the  lips,  as  compared  with 
/,  me,  we,  us,  which  require  only 
slightly  parted  lips,  and  which  are 
easily  and  naturally  pronounced  dur¬ 
ing  an  inspiration,  thus  clearly  mark¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  inward  and 
outward,  self  and  not-self.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  spoken  open-mouthed, 
and  with  strong  outward  breathing, 
while  here  requires  but  a  slightly  open 
mouth,  and  although  slightly  aspirated 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  spoken  during 
an  inspiration. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  has  called  attention 
to  “  the  device  of  conveying  different 
ideas  of  distance  by  the  use  of  a  grad¬ 
uated  scale  of  vowels,”  as  being  one  of 
great  philological  interest,  on  account 
of  ‘‘  the  suggestive  hint  it  gives  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  language-makers  in 
most  distant  regions  of  the  world, 
working  out  in  various  ways  a  similar 
ingenious  contiivance  of  expression  by 
sound.”  He  then  gives  a  list  of  the 
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words  for  this  and  that,  here  and  there, 
I,  thou,  and  he,  in  twenty-three  lan¬ 
guages  of  savage  or  barbarous  tribes  in 
both  hemispheres,  in  all  of  which  the 
ideas  of  nearness  and  distance,  or  self 
and  not-self,  are  conveyed  by  the 
“  similar  ingenious  contrivance”  of 
different  vowel-sounds.*  But  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  observed  that  there 
is  a  method  in  the  use  of  vowels,  and 
that  they  are  not  therefore  merely 
“ingenious  contrivances,”  or  contri¬ 
vances  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  are  natural  expressions  of 
the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  way 
here  pointed  out.  This  is  decidedly 
the  case  in  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  languages  given  by  Mr.  Tylor, 
the  broad,  open-mouihed  sounds  ah,  o, 
and  u,  being  used  to  express  outward¬ 
ness  or  distance,  while  the  contrasted 
vowels,  e  and  i,  occur  whenever  self¬ 
hood  or  nearness  is  implied.  In  the 
other  five  languages  the  vowels  are  ap¬ 
parently  reversed,  which  may  be  due 
either  to  a  mistake  of  the  compiler  of 
the  vocabulary — not  at  all  an  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  when  vocabularies  are  ob¬ 
tained  through  interpreters — or,  possi¬ 
bly,  to  a  real  change  of  the  letter  used, 
owing  to  some  of  the  numerous  causes 
which  bring  about  modifications  of 
language,  and  even  reversals  of  the 
original  meaning  of  words.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  preserve  or  add  to  the  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  speech  evidently  varies 
much  among  different  peoples,  and  we 
must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at 
finding  some  incongruities  in  the  use 
of  even  the  most  simple  and  natural 
sounds. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  words  in 
which  the  action  of  breathing  is  the 
expressive  part,  the  motion  of  the  lips 
bein^  very  slight  or  altogether  imper¬ 
ceptible  ;  such  are  air,  which  is  merely 
a  modulated  breathing ;  wind,  in  which 
more  movement  of  the  lips  is  required, 
with  a  slight  indication  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  murmuring  sound ;  while  in 
blow,  we  almost  exactly  imitate  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  blowing.  The  words  breath  and 
life  are  related,  inasmuch  as  the  life- 
giving  action  of  breathing  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  both,  modified  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  slight  action  of  the  lips  and 

*  FritnUive  OuUure,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 
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tongue,  and  it  is  suggestive  that  in 
many  languages  breath  is  used  for 
spirit  or  life,  ffiffh  and  low  are  also 
breath-words,  the  former  being  prob¬ 
ably  pronounced  during  an  inspiration, 
witn  the  accompanying  gesture  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  head,  the  latter,  during  expira¬ 
tion,  and  with  an  opposite  gesture. 
Slight  modifications  of  the  former  word 
would  lead  to  shv,  and  perhaps  also  to 
in  both  of  which  the  idea  of  height 
IS  moniinent. 

We  next  have  a  group  of  words  of 
which  the  essential  character  seems  to 
be  that  the  mouth  remains  open  when 
they  are  spoken,  as  in  the  word  mouth 
itself,  in  which  the  lips,  teeth,  and 
tongue  are  all  employed  ;  and  in  all, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  still  more  widely 
opened.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
words  denoting  round  dbjects,  such  as 
moon,  ball,  ring,  wheel,  round,  in  all 
of  which,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  words  in  other  languages, 
the  chief  feature  is  that  the  lips  are 
held  apart,  and  the  mouth  more  or  less 
rounded  in  pronouncing  them.  Sun 
may  well  belong  to  the  same  group,  if 
it  is  not  the  chief  of  them,  since  it  is 
the  only  object  in  nature  that  is  always 
perfectly  round,  a  feature  that  would 
be  more  easily  represented  in  primitive 
speech  than  the  light  or  heat  which  to 
us  seems  its  most  important  characters. 
The  root  stJ,  and  the  various  forms  of 
sun  in  other  Aryan  languages,  have  all 
the  same  character  of  open-mouthed 
pronunciation,  and  the  term  for  south, 
or  sunward,  is  clearly  derived  from  it. 
In  Mr.  Kavanah’s  work  on  Myths 
traced  to  their  Primary  Source  in  Lan¬ 
guage,  the  symbol  0,  representing  the 
sun,  is  held  to  have  been  the  first  word 
and  symbol  used  by  primitive  man, 
and  a  vast  wealth  oi  illustration  from 
various  sources  is  brought  together  to 
support  the  somewhat  fantastic  idea. 

Other  characteristic  mouth-words  are 
mum  (silence),  a  mere  parting  and  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  lips,  whence  comes  mumble 
and  perhaps  dumb.  Spit  also  is  a  labial 
imitative  word,  but  it  imitates  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  spitting  as  well  as  the  sound. 
Sleep  may  also  be  considered  a  mouth- 
word,  and  in  pronouncing  it  we  grad¬ 
ually  close  the  mouth  in  a  very  sugges¬ 
tive  manner,  while  in  wake,  awake,  we 
abruptly  open  it. 
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We  now  pass  on  to  words  for  nose, 
and  whatever  appertains  to  it,  which, 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  known 
languages,  are  formed  by  nasal  sounds, 
such  as  are  represented  by  our  letters 
VI,  n,  ng,  with  the  sibilants  s  or  z. 
Thus  we  have  snout,  nozzle,  nostril, 
snore,  snort,  sneeze,  sneer,  sniff,  .snivel, 
all  things  or  actions  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nose,  while  smell,  stink, 
stench,  and  nasty,  are  also  expressive 
nasal  words. 

A  distinct  set  of  words,  appertaining 
to  the  teeth,  tongue,  or  palate,  are 
characterized  by  t,  d,  s,  and  n  sounds, 
and  are  pronounced  wholly  within  the 
mouth  without  any  definite  action  of 
the  lips.  Thus,  besides  tooth  and 
tongue,  we  have  tusk,  eat,  gnaw,  gnash, 
and  taste  ;  while  perhaps  knee,  knot, 
knob,  knoll,  knuckle,  and  some  other 
words  of  doubtful  derivation,  may  get 
their  characteristic  type  from  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  a  tooth-like  projection.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  nasal  and  dental  sounds 
characterize  words  of  similar  meaning, 
not  only  in  European  languages,  but 
more  or  less  all  over  the  world. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  in  which  sounds,  actions, 
and  even  qualities,  are  expressively  rep¬ 
resented  in  speech,  attention  must  be 
called  to  the  way  in  which  certain 
groups  of  consonants  are  utilized  to  in¬ 
dicate  differences  in  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  sounds  and  motions.  When 
either  of  the  following  letters — f,  1, 
m,  n,  ng,  r,  v,  s,  or  z— occur  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  either  with  or  without 
a  final  vowel,  we  can  dwell  upon  them 
and  thus  give  them  a  continuous  sound  ; 
and  the  more  important  of  these  have 
been  termed  liquids,  because  they  seem 
to  flow  together  and  form  one  continu¬ 
ous  sound.  But  the  letters  b,  d,  g,  k,  p, 
and  t,  have  a  very  different  character, 
and  when  any  of  them  comes  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  and  are  not  silent,  the 
sound  ends  abruptly,  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  altogether  unable  to  dwell  upon 
and  lengthen  out  the  sounds  of  these 
letters  as  we  can  those  of  the  first 
group  ;  neither  does  the  addition  of  a 
final  e  help  us  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  words 

ball”  or  ”  bear”  with  “  bat”  or 
“dog.”  In  the  former  the  sound  of 
the  final  letters  can  be  continued  in¬ 


definitely,  while  in  the  case  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  we  come  to  a  dead  stop,  and  by  no 
effort  can  continue  the  sound. 

Now,  the  various  sounds  which  occur 
in  nature  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes,  tne  continuous  and  the  ab¬ 
rupt  ;  and  it  is  a  most  suggestive  fact 
that  these  two  classes  of  sounds  are  al¬ 
most  always  represented  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  by  words  which,  owing  to  their 
terminal  letter,  are  of  a  corresponding 
character.  Thus,  among  continuous 
sounds  we  have  roar,  snore,  hiss,  sing, 
hum,  scream,  wail,  purr,  and  buzz,  all 
of  which  end  in  letters  of  the  first 
series,  enabling  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
word  as  long  as  we  please.  But  when 
we  name  abrupt  sounds,  such  as  rap, 
clap,  crack,  tick,  pop,  thud,  grunt,  and 
many  others,  we  find  that  the  word 
ends  as  abruptly  as  does  the  sound  it 
represents,  and  that  the  final  letter 
does  not  in  any  case  admit  of  being 
dwelt  upon  and  drawn  out  as  iu  the 
case  of  words  of  the  first  series. 

But  even  more  curious  is  the  fact 
that  the  same  law  of  expression  applies 
in  the  case  of  motions.  These,  too, 
are  either  continuous  or  abrupt ;  and 
these  are  also  represented  by  words 
whose  terminal  letters  either  can  or 
cannot  be  dwelt  upon.  Of  the  former 
kind  Are— fly,  run,  swim,  swing,  move, 
crawl,  turn,  whirl,  and  slide;  and 
these  words  all  indicate  the  continuity 
of  the  various  kinds  of  motion  by  their 
terminal  sounds  being  indefinitely  con¬ 
tinuous.  But  motions  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  their  abrupt  termina¬ 
tion,  such  as  step,  hop,  jump,  leap,  halt, 
stop,  drop,  bump,  wink,  or  actions 
which  imply  such  motion  as  strike,  hit, 
knock,  pat,  slap,  stamp,  stab,  kick,  all 
have  a  corresponding  ending  in  non- 
continuous  letter-sounds. 

This  remarkable  series  of  correspond¬ 
ences  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  law  of 
primitive  word-formation.  At  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  growth  of  speech,  it 
would  be  observed  that  some  vocal 
sounds  were  capable  of  being  drawn 
out,  while  others  necessarily  had  an 
abrupt  termination  ;  and,  as  natural 
sounds  and  motions  had  also  these  con¬ 
trasted  features  of  abruptness  or  con¬ 
tinuity,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  make  the  names  of 
these  sounds,  motions,  or  actions,  agree 
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in  this  respect  with  the  things  named. 
Most  of  these  words  are  very  similar  in 
other  Teutonic  languages,  and  however 
much  they  may  have  changed  in  the 
course  of  ages,  they  have,  as  we  see, 
retained  this  particular  form  of  expres¬ 
siveness  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
In  all  this  we  have  no  mere  convention 
or  ingenious  contrivance,  but  a  natural 
imitative  expressiveness,  arising  out  of 
the  very  nature  and  limitations  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  speech. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  classes  of  words 
which  are  more  directly  sound-imita¬ 
tions  ;  and  though  many  of  these  are 
among  the  most  familiar  examples  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  exponents  of  the  imita¬ 
tive  origin  of  language,  yet  their  great 
range,  the  variety  in  their  modes  of 
imitation,  and  their  marvellous  power 
of  indicating  not  only  sounds,  but  even 
motions,  actions,  and  physical  quali¬ 
ties,  have  hardly  received  sufficient  at¬ 
tention. 

Human  cries  have  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  when  noticing  the  difference 
between  abrupt  and  continuous  sounds, 
but  there  are  a  few  points  of  detail 
that  may  be  noted  here.  In  the  word 
whistle  we  have  the  nearest  representa¬ 
tion  a  word  can  give  to  the  action  of 
whistling  ;  in  babble  we  have  the  ba  ba 
of  infancy  ;  in  whisper  we  have  a  word 
which  is  a  mere  articulate  breathing  or 
aspirate;  in  hush!  we  have  a  gentle 
aspirate  alone  ;  in  cough,  wheeze,  and 
spit,  we  have  not  merely  the  sounds 
but  the  actions  closely  represented  in 
words  ;  in  pronouncing  yawn  we  open 
the  month  and  produce  a  throat  sound 
as  in  yawning ;  in  scream,  screech, 
squall,  and  ydl,  we  have  a  fair  imita¬ 
tion  of  loud  and  energetic  cries  due  to 
sudden  pain  or  anger  ;  while  in  moan, 
groan,  wail,  sigh,  and  sob,  we  hear  the 
more  subdued  indications  of  grief  or 
pain.  Stutter  and  stammer  almost  ex¬ 
actly  reproduce  the  acts  indicated. 

In  naming  the  sounds  or  voices  of 
animals  we  use  words  which  are  almost 
universally  imitative,  and  are  so  well 
known  that  they  need  not  bo  here 
given  ;  but  we  may  note  how  well  chirp 
and  warble  represent  the  voices  of  the 
less  and  more  musical  of  our  small 
birds,  as  do  the  cawing  of  the  rook. 


and  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  those  of 
larger  species. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  varied 
sounds  of  inanimate  nature  that  we 
begin  to  realize  the  wonderful  expres¬ 
siveness  and  picturesqueness  of  uur 
every-day  speech,  and  how  far  superior 
it  is  to  any  purely  conventional  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  means  of  conveying  to  an¬ 
other  person  a  description  rf  the  varied 
scenes,  actions,  and  passions  of  life. 

And  first,  how  well  the  word  mur¬ 
mur  serves  to  represent  the  low,  modu¬ 
lated  sound  of  a  gentle  wind  among 
trees,  or  of  the  distant  waves  ;  while 
breeze  indicates  the  distant  rustle  of 
leaves  shaken  by  a  stronger  wind  ;  and 
from  these  sounds  and  motions  the 
word  trees  and  tremble  have  not  im¬ 
probably  arisen,  as  they  occur  with  but 
slight  modifications  in  all  the  Teutonic 
languages.  Then,  again,  how  well  the 
minute  differences  of  quality  betw'een 
various  common  sounds  are  represented 
in  their  names— the  light  and  moder¬ 
ately  sharp  tap,  the  much  sharper  snap, 
the  fuller  and  broader  clap,  with  the 
less  abrupt  flap,  the  duller  flop,  and 
the  softer  and  still  duller  thud. 

Sounds  which  have  an  element  of 
vibration  in  them  are  represented  by 
words  containing  r  or  cr  when  harsh, 
as  in  creak  and  crack;  but  when  the 
vibration  is  of  a  more  pronounced  or 
musical  character  we  have  clang,  ring, 
and  sing ;  and  when  vibratory  objects 
strike  together  we  have  clink  and  clash. 
How  well  the  sound  of  boiling  liquids 
is  represented  by  bubble;  the  confused 
sound  of  various  bard  objects  striking 
together  by  clatter  or  rattle;  while 
hiss,  whizz,  and^zz  well  represent  the 
effects  of  rapidly  escaping  air  or  gases. 

Words  imitating  the  sounds  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  breaking  objects  are  highly 
characteristic.  Beginning  withs^i^asA, 
which  applies  best  to  soH  fruits,  we 
find  crush,  in  which  the  cr  represents 
the  somewhat  harsh  sound  of  the  initial 
break,  as  in  crack;  and  crunch,  in 
which  we  seem  to  hear  the  final  crush¬ 
ing  up  of  the  hard  pieces  into  which 
the  first  crack  reduced  the  object.  In 
grind  we  have  this  final  breaking  up 
into  dust  alone  represented  ;  while  in 
crumble  we  have  the  disintegration  of 
a  much  softer  substance  under  moder- 
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ate  presure.  Split  represents  the  sud¬ 
den,  sharp  sound  of  splitting  wood  ; 
tear,  the  violent  pulling  asunder  of  a 
woven  fabric  ;  and  rip,  the  still  harsher 
sound  when  a  seam  is  cut  or  torn  apart. 
In  scratch,  we  have  the  sound  first  rep¬ 
resented,  followed  bjr  the  interjectional 
ach  of  pain  which  is  the  result  of  the 
action.  In  the  word  saw  we  have  an 
imperfect  imitation  of  the  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  sawing,  though  in  Sanscrit, 
and  in  many  of  the  languages  of  semi- 
civilized  peoples,  it  is  more  exactly  imi¬ 
tative.* 

The  sounds  produced  by  liquids  in 
motion  are  often  indicated  by  sh,  as  in 
wash,  splash,  and  dash;  a  quantity  of 
liquid  falling  to  the  ground  causes  a 
slop  which  represents  the  sound  it 
makes,  as  does  drop  when  caused  by  a 
small  globular  portion  ;  while  quench 
well  represents  the  noise  produced  by 
water  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
extinguish  a  fire. 

Many  natural  objects  appear  to  have 
been  named  from  their  characteristic 
sound.  Brass  and  glass,  from  their 
resonance  ;  tin,  from  its  more  delicate, 
tinkling  sound  ;  iron,  perhaps  from  its 
peculiar  harsh  vibration  when  struck  ; 
lead  and  wood,  from  the  dull  sound,  or 
thud,  which  they  produce.  In  ice  we 
have  probably  the  indications  of  the  sh 
of  “  shiver”  caused  by  touching  it,  and 
its  transparency  may  have  led  to  the 
use  of  the  somewhat  similar  term  for 
glass.  In  pronouncing  the  word  Jire 
we  seem  to  imitate  with  the  lips  and 
breath  the  wavy  flickering  motion  of 
flame,  and  the  name  for  the  tree, 
almost  identical  in  many  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  Celtic  languages,  is  doubt¬ 
less  in  reference  to  the  upward-grow- 
ing.  pointed  form,  like  that  character¬ 
istic  of  fire.  Glow  seems  to  represent 
the  steady  light  of  embers  us  contrasted 
with  the  incessant  motion  of  Jlre,  for 
while  the  latter  word  requires  a  double 
motion  of  the  lips,  the  former  is  pro¬ 
nounced  wholly  inside  the  mouth  by 
means  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  the 
lips  remaining  motionless.  In  the 
words  step,  stamp,  and  stop,  we  have  a 


*  See  Tylor’s  Primitive  Oulture,  vol,  1.,  p. 
191,  where  a  rather  fnll  aoooont  is  given  of 
imitative  words  in  the  langnages  of  all  parts 
of  the  world 


very  close  representation  of  the  sound 
of  the  bare  foot  upon  the  ground  in 
walking,  and  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  the  root  sta,  from  which  they  are 
said  to  be  derived,  had  this  origin.* 

VVe  now  pass  on  from  mere  sounds 
to  the  various  kinds  of  motions  to  be 
observed  in  nature  ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  these  also  are  represented  by  curi¬ 
ously  expressive  combinations  oJ  vocal 
utterances,  often  requiring  imitative 
motions  in  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
modes  of  indicating  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  continuous  and  abrupt  motions 
have  already  been  referred  to,  but  each 
particular  Icind  of  motion  has  also  its 
characteristic  combination  of  letters. 
The  word  slow,  to  be  spoken  distinctly 
and  impressively,  must  bo  pronounced 
slowly,  while  g7iick  and  swift,  on  the 
contrary,  must  be  spoken  rapidly. 
Move  takes  time  to  pronounce  it  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  implies  slow  and  smooth 
motion,  as  fly  implies  swifter  motion. 
In  craivl,  the  harsh  sounds  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  word  imply 
slow  and  difficult  motion,  and  the  still 
harsher  sound  in  drag  recalls  the  noise 
of  a  heavy  object  forcibly  drawn  over 
an  irregular  surface.  In  flutter  and 
flicker  we  have  complex  motions  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  palate,  corresponding 
to  those  they  indicate  ;  in  hurry  and 
flurry  we  seem  to  hear  the  rapid  breath¬ 
ing  of  a  tired  or  excited  person  ;  while 
in  wobble  and  hobble,  the  clumsy  move¬ 
ments  are  reproduced  in  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker.  How  perfectly  is  smooth¬ 
ness  of  motion  imitated  while  we  say 
slide  or  glide;  while  the  slow  down 
and  up  motion  of  the  lips  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  ioave  IS  highly  suggestive  of  wave- 
motion.  The  more  rapid  wave-move¬ 
ment  we  term  vibration  is  indicated  by 
the  br  in  vibrate ;  while  in  tremble  we 
have  a  more  irregular  shaking  denoted 
by  the  tr  at  the  beginning,  and  the  bl 
at  the  end  of  the  word.  When  we  say 
twist  or  screw,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
twist  the  mouth  ;  while  shiver  repre¬ 
sents  a  trembling  motion  accompanied 
by  the  sh  of  cold.  In  stream  e,udflow 
the  liquid  consonants  well  represent 
the  smoothness  and  continuity  of  liquid 


*  A  oonsidereble  namber  of  these  direotlj 
imitative  words  are  given  in  Arohdeaoon  Far¬ 
rar’s  Essay  on  ike  Origin  of  Language,  shap.  iv. 
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motion  ;  and  in  glow  we  have,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  a  corresponding  word  to 
imply  the  smooth  and  steady  light  of 
incandescent  matter,  so  different  from 
the  unsteady  flicker  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  flame.  A  similar  use  of  liquid 
sounds  in  blush  and  flush  serves  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  of 
color. 

We  have  now  to  take  another  step — 
and  a  most  important  one — in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  language,  and  to  show 
how  the  various  qualities  or  properties 
of  inanimate  objects,  and  even  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  are  clearly  indicated  by  charac¬ 
teristic  combinations  of  vocal  sounds, 
affording  us  many  striking  examples 
of  the  expressiveness  of  speech. 

Just  as  certain  motions  were  seen  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  harsh  or 
liquid  sounds,  so  are  the  qualities  of 
objects  on  which  these  varied  kinds  of 
motion  often  depend  equally  well  char¬ 
acterized.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
word  smooth,  even,  polished,  with 
rough,  rugged,  gritty,  and  we  at  once 
see  that  these  are  not  merely  conven¬ 
tional  terms,  but  that  they  are  as  truly 
and  naturally  expressive  as  are  the 
most  direct  imitations  of  human  or 
animal  cries.  Corresponding  to  these, 
we  have  the  names  of  many  smooth 
substances — as  oil,  soap,  slime,  var¬ 
nish,  characterized  by  smooth  or  liquid 
sounds  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
objects  as  rock,  gravel,  grit,  grouts, 
ground,  all  containing  the  harsh  sounds 
implying  roughness.  When  we  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words  sticky,  or  clammy, 
we  seem  to  feel  the  tongue  and  palate 
stick  together,  and  have  to  pull  them 
apart ;  and  the  same  peculiarity  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  words  clin^  and  glue. 

There  are  in  all  languages  words 
allied  io  foul,  putrid,  pus,  etc.,  which 
are  usually  traced  to  the  interjectional 
expressions  of  disgust,  puh  !  fie  !  Simi¬ 
lar  expressions  are  shown  by  Mr.  Tylor 
to  be  used  among  the  most  widely  sep¬ 
arated  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  reason  of  this  identity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  natural  and  almost  invol¬ 
untary  action  of  blowing  away,  through 
both  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  emana¬ 
tions  from  putrid  matter — as  when  we 
draw  back  the  head  and  say  “  puh  !” 


— an  action  more  or  less  common  to  all 
mankind. 

The  words  hard  and  soft  are  also  ex¬ 
pressive,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to 
define  why.  The  former  word,  how- 
ever,  is  pronounced  with  a  strong  aspi- 
rate,  ana  the  terminal  rd  requires  more 
effort  to  pronounce  than  the  gentle 
sibilant  and  terminal  ft  of  soft.  But 
when  we  consider  the  various  terms 
designating  contrasts  of  size,  we  have 
no  such  difficulty.  The  words  great, 
grand,  huge,  vast,  immense,  monstrous, 
gigantic,  are  all  pronounced  with  well- 
opened  mouth  and  with  some  sense  of 
effort,  and  the  more  stress  we  lay  upon 
the  word,  the  more  distinctly  we  show 
our  meaning  by  the  wide  opening  of 
the  mouth.  In  the  correlative  words 
small,  little,  wee,  tiny,  pigmy,  on  the 
contrary,  we  use  no  effort,  and  hardly 
need  to  open  the  mouth  at  all,  the 
pronunciation  being  effected  almost 
wholly  by  the  tongue  and  teeth.  Even 
when  new  words  are  invented  they  fol¬ 
low  the  same  rule,  as  in  Swift’s  “  Brob- 
dingnag”  and  “  Lilliput”  ;  while  the 
languages  of  uncivilized  peoples  are 
usually,  as  regards  these  words,  equally 
characteristic.  Though  usually  limit¬ 
ing  my  illustrations  to  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  I  will  here  give  the  words  for 
great  and  small  in  several  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  thus 
— busar,  bagut,  bak'e,  lamu,  ilahe, 
maina,  all  with  broad  open-mouthed 
vowel-sounds,  mean  great  or  large ; 
while  kichil,  chili,  kidi,  koi,  roit,  kemi, 
anan,  fek,  didiki,  all  meaning  small  in 
the  same  languages,  are  in  every  case 
pronounced  inside  the  mouth,  and 
with  but  slightly  parted  lips. 

Even  more  expressive  are  the  words 
by  which  we  indicate  power  or  effort, 
such  as  might,  strive,  strenuous,  slrug- 

?'le,  laborious,  strong,  strength —this 
ast  beiug  one  of  the  most  remarkably 
expressive  in  the  language,  consisting, 
as  it  does,  of  no  less  than  seven  con¬ 
sonants  and  only  one  vowel,  all  the  con¬ 
sonants  being  fully  and  distinctly 
sounded.  To  pronounce  this  word  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  'emphatically  requires  a 
considerable  effort,  and  we  thus  seem 
to  be  exerting  the  very  quality  it  is 
used  to  express.  How  different  are 
the  words  of  opposite  meaning,  such 
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as  weak,  weary,  languish^  faint,  which 
can  all  be  spoken  with  the  minimum 
of  effort,  and  with  a  hardly  perceptible 
motion  of  the  lips  ;  and  the  same  con¬ 
trast  is  found  in  the  common  adjec¬ 
tives,  difficult  and  easy. 

How  much  the  natural  expressive¬ 
ness  of  words  adds  to  the  beauty  of  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry  may  be  seen  every¬ 
where.  In  Pope’s  well-known  lines — 

“  When  Ajax  strives  some|rock’8  huge  weight 
to  throw, 

The  line  too  labors  and  the  words  move 
slow,” 

the  very  nature  of  the  words  which  are 
of  necessity  employed,  produces  that 
effect  of  appropriateness  which  we  are 
apt  to  think  is  due  wholly  to  the  skill 
of  the  poet.  In  another  couplet  from 
the  same  poem— 

“  A  needless  alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

And  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow 
length  along,” 

the  natural  expressiveness  of  the  words, 
drags,  slow,  and  length,  is  what  con¬ 
veys  such  a  sense  of  appropriateness  to 
the  simile.  Tennyson  also  is  full  of 
such  naturally  descriptive  passages. 
The  lines—  n 

"  The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 

The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the 
reef,” 

owe  much  of  their  force  and  beauty  to 
the  natural  expressiveness  of  our  com¬ 
mon  words  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  the  still  more  beautiful  lines — 

"  Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the 
lawn, 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees,” 

A  few  examples  of  words  that  are 
especially  expressive  may  now  be  given, 
in  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  va¬ 
ried  ways  in  which  the  principle  has 
acted,  and  how  largely  it  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  formation  of  language.  The 
word  growth  is  expressive  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  extension  of  a  young  plant  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  we  begin  its 
pronunciation  far  back  in  the  mouth, 
and  that  it  seems  to  move  outward  till 
the  tongue  touches  the  teeth  or  even 
the  protruded  lips.  If  we  watch  care¬ 
fully  we  shall  see  how  curiously,  when 
we  say  “  growth,”  we  imitate  with  our 
vocal  organs  the  very  process  which 
the  word  implies.  From  this  founda- 
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tion  the  name  of  the  color  green  has 
been  derived,  as  that  of  growing  things, 
and  probably  also  grass,  graze,  and 
even  ground.  This  last  word  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  allied  to  grind,  as  im¬ 
plying  that  the  ground  is  dust,  earth, 
or  rock  ground  up.  But  this  is  surely 
a  very  unlikely  idea  to  have  occurred 
to  primitive  man,  since  the  natural 
ground  is  usually  firm  and  covered 
with  some  kind  of  vegetation  or 
“  growth,”  whence  its  name  would  be 
naturally  derived. 

When  pronouncing  the  word  suck, 
we  are  evidently  imitating  both  the 
sound  and  the  action  of  sucking,  by 
drawing  back  the  tongue  during  an  in¬ 
spiration  ;  and  in  taste  we  are  equally 
imitating  the  act  of  tasting,  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  tongue  twice  within  the  mouth 
into  contact  with  the  palate,  as  we  do 
when  using  it  to  move  about  and  taste 
a  savory  morsel.  So,  in  the  word 
sweet,  we  seem  to  draw  in  and  taste  an 
agreeable  substance  ;  while  in  sour  we 
open  the  mouth  and  the  tongue  re¬ 
mains  free  from  either  teeth  or  palate, 
as  if  we  desired  to  get  rid  of  a  too  bit¬ 
ing  flavor.  Now  sweet,  with  various 
modifications  of  form  and  meaning, 
occurs  in  all  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
languages,  but  its  whole  significance 
as  a  naturally  expressive  word  is  lost 
when  we  are  referred  for  its  origin  to 
the  Aryan  root  swad,  to  please.*  In 
Sanscrit,  svad  is  to  taste,  and  svddu 
sweet ;  and  the  more  probable  infer¬ 
ence  would  be  that  the  abstract  root 
swad,  to  please,  was  derived  from  the 
more  primitive  and  naturally  formed 
terms  for  taste  and  sweetness. 

Even  moral  qualities  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  words  which  are  naturally  ex¬ 
pressive,  as  in  right  and  wrong.  The 
former  is,  in  most  languages,  connect¬ 
ed  with  straight  and  stretch,  the  latter 
word  being  imitative  of  the  sound  pro¬ 
duced  when  stretching  a  cord,  the  only 
straight  line  accessible  to  primitive 
man  ;  while  wrong  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  word  essentially  as  wrung,  from 
wring,  wry,  wrench,  wrest,  and  other 
words  meaning  twisted,  in  pronouncing 
which  and  giving  its  full  sound  to  the 
initial  w,  we  seem  naturally  to  give  a 


*  Skeat’s  Etymological  Didionary  qf  th»  Eng¬ 
lish  Language,  under  ”  Sweet  ” 
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twist  to  the  mouth.  When  we  speak 
of  “  rectitude,”  of  an  “  upright”  man, 
of  ‘‘  crooked”  dealings,  of  a  ‘‘  pervert¬ 
ed”  disposition,  we  show  how  easy  it 
is  to  describe  moral  characteristics  by 
means  of  words  applicable  to  mechani- 
c.il  or  physical  qualities  only.* 

I  have  now  briefly  sketched  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  varied  ways  in  which  many 
of  the  most  familiar  words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  are  truly  expressive  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  attached  to  them,  and  have  shown 
how  far  these  carry  us  beyond  the 
range  of  interjectional  and  imitative 
speech,  as  usually  understood.  Be¬ 
sides  the  more  or'  less  direct  imitation 
of  the  varied  sounds  of  nature,  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate,  we  have  form,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  shape  of  the  mouth  ; 
direction,  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  ; 
such  ideas  as  those  of  coming  and  going, 
of  imoard  and  outward,  of  self  and 
others,  of  tip  and  down,  expressed  by 
various  breathings  or  by  lip  and  tongue- 
motions  ;  we  find  the  distinct*  classes 
of  abrupt  or  continuous  sounds,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  contrasted 
motions,  clearly  indicated  by  the  use  of 
expressive  terminal  letters  ;  motion  of 
almost  every  kind,  whether  human, 
animal,  or  inorganic,  we  find  to  be 


*  As  examples  of  this  transfeienoe  of  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  or  moral, 
Archdeacon  Farrar  gives,  “  imagination,”  the 
summoning  np  of  an  image  before  the  inward 
eye;  “comprehension,”  a  grasping;  ‘‘dis¬ 
gust,’*  an  unpleasant  taste  ;  “  insinuation,” 
getting  into  the  bosom  of  a  thing  or  person  ; 
“austerity,”  dryness;  “humility,”  related 
to  the  ground  ;  “  virtue,”  that  which  becomes 
a  man  ;  “  courtesy,”  from  a  court  or  palace  ; 
“  aversion”  and  '‘  inclination,”  a  turning 
away  from,  and  a  bending  toward  anything  ; 
“error,”  a  wandering;  “envy,”  “invidi¬ 
ous,”  a  looking  at,  with  bad  intent ;  “  influ¬ 
ence,”  a  flowing  in;  “emotion,”  a  motion 
from  within,  or  of  the  soul.  (See  Origin  of 
Language,  p.  122.)  To  which  we  may  |add, 
‘  ‘  evident, "  to  be  seen  clearly  ;  and  from  the 
same  Latin  words — videre,  to  see,  and  visas, 
sight  -  a  whole  series  of  English  words  are 
derived,  among  which  are  “  advice,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  person’s  judgment  or  seeing  ;  ”  pro¬ 
vide”  and  “  prudent,”  to  act  with  foresight  ; 
“  visit,”  to  go  to  see  a  person  ;  “  visage,”  the 
face  or  seeing  part ;  “  view,”  that  which  is 
seen  ;  and  many  others.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that,  once  given  terms  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  and  qualities  of  objects, 
and  the  whole  range  of  language  which  refers 
to  mental  and  moral  qualities  can  be  easily 
developed. 
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naturally  expressed  by  corresponding 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech  ;  the 
physical  qualities  of  various  kinds  of 
matter  are  similarly  indicated  ;  while 
even  some  of  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  man,  as  well  as  many  of 
his  actions  and  sensations,  are  more  or 
less  clearly  expressed  by  means  of  the 
various  forms  of  speech-gesture. 

If  we  consider  the  enormous  changes 
every  language  has  undergone  ;  that 
words  have  often  taken  on  new  mean¬ 
ings,  or  have  been  displaced  by  foreign 
words  quite  distinct  in  derivation  and 
original  signification  ;  that  inflections 
have  been  altered  or  altogether  drop¬ 
ped  ;  and  that,  in  various  other  ways, 
words  have  been  undergoing  a  con¬ 
tinual  process  of  growth  and  modifica¬ 
tion,  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  of 
the  natural  foundations  of  oiir  lan¬ 
guage  can  still  be  detected.  Philolo¬ 
gists  give  us  innumerable  examples  of 
how  words  come  to  be  used  in  ways 
quite  remote  from  their  original  mean¬ 
ings,  and  how  several  quite  distinct 
words  grow  out  of  a  common  root— as 
when  cannon,  a  great  gun,  and  canon, 
meaning  either  a  dignitary  of  the 
church  or  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  or 
other  laws,  are  alike  derived  from 
canna,  a  cane  or  reed,  used  either  as  a 
tube  or  as  a  ruler,  while  from  canis- 
trum,  a  reed  basket,  we  get  canister, 
now  used  chiefly  for  metal  cases  of  a 
particular  form. 

The  late  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  has  shown 
how  very  widely  the  primitive  terms 
for  mouth,  tooth,  tongue,  etc.,  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  things  of  like  form  or 
motions,  or  having  a  supposed  or  real 
analogy  to  them  ;  thus,  languages  can 
be  found  in  which  the  words  for  head, 
face,  eye,  ear,  sun,  moon,  egg,  ring, 
blood,  and  mother,  are  derived  from 
mouth,  for  reasons  which  we  can,  in 
most  cases,  perceive  or  guess  at.  It 
follows  that,  whenever  people  use  any 
form  of  written  symbol  for  words  or 
things,  the  growth  of  language  goes 
on  more  rapidly,  because  symbols 
which  were  at  first  actual  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  object  for  convenience  be¬ 
come  conventionali’zed,  and  then  other 
objects,  which  resemble  the  modified 
symbol  are  given  either  the  same  or  an 
allied  name.  With  us,  door  is  named 
after  the  opening  used  for  entering  a 
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house,  and  is  allied  to  through  j,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  some 
languages  the  door- way  or  opening  is 

[derived  from  mouth — as  we  ourselves 
say  the  mouth  of  a  pit  or  cavern — 
while  the  door  itself  is  formed  from  a 
word  meaning  tooth*  The  words  hill 
and  mountain  have  no  light  thrown 
upon  their  real  origin  by  a  reference 
of  the  former  to  the  Latin  collis,  and 
the  latter  to  mons  and  mo7itanus  ;  but, 
on  the  principles  here  set  forth,  both 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  German  berg, 
owe  their  characteristic  form  of  open- 
mouthed  aspirated  words  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  panting  ejaculations  of  those  who 
ascend  them.  Yet  in  many  languages 
I  they  have  been  named  from  their  form- 
resemblances,  as  in  the  well-known 
terms  dent,  sierra,  peak,  pap,  ben,  etc. 

Some  of  the  correspondences  which 
have  been  here  pointed  out  between 
words  and  their  meanings,  will  doubt¬ 
less  bo  held  by  many  to  be  mere  fantas¬ 
tic  imaginings.  But  if  we  try  to  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  man¬ 
kind  when  first  acquiring  and  develop, 
ing  spoken  language,  and  struggling 
in  every  possible  way  to  produce  ar¬ 
ticulate  sounds  which  should  carry  in 
themselves,  both  to  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer,  some  expression  of  the 
things,  motions,  or  actions  represented, 
it  will  seem  quite  natural  that  they 
should  utilize  everything  connected 
with  the  act  of  speaking  which  could 
in  any  way  further  that  object.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that,  though  speech 
is  now  acquired  by  children  solely  by 
imitation,  and  must  be  to  them  almost 
wholly  conventional,  this  was  not  its 
original  character.  Speech  was  formed 
and  evolved,  not  by  children,  but  by 
men  and  women  who  felt  the  need  of 
a  mode  of  communication  other  than 
by  gesture  only.  Gesture-language 
and  word-language  doubtless  arose  to¬ 
gether,  and  for  a  long  time  were  used 
m  conjunction  and  supplemented  each 
other.  It  is  admitted  that  gesture- 
language  is  never  purely  conventional, 
but  is  based  either  on  direct  imitation 
or  on  some  kind  of  analogy  or  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  therefore  almost  certain 
that  word-language,  arising  at  the 


*8ee  letter  in  Naiwt,  vol.  xxri.,  p.  419, 
and  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  380. 


same  time,  would  be  developed  in  the 
same  way,  and  would  never  originate 
in  purely  conventional  terms.  Gesture 
would  at  first  be  exclusively  used  to 
describe  motion,  action,  and’  passion  ; 
speech  to  represent  the  infinite  variety 
of  sounds  in  nature,  and,  with  some 
modification,  the  creatures  or  objects 
that  produced  the  sounds.  But  there 
are  many  disadvantages  in  the  use  of 
gesture  as  compared  with  speech.  It 
requires  always  a  considerable  muscu¬ 
lar  effort ;  the  hands  and  limbs  must 
be  free  ;  an  erect,  or  partially  erect, 
posture  is  needed  ;  there  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  light ;  and,  lastly,  the  communi¬ 
cators  must  be  in  such  a  position  as  to 
see  each  other.  As  articulate  speech 
is  free  from  all  these  disadvantages, 
there  would  be  a  constant  endeavor  to 
render  it  capable  of  replacing  gesture  ; 
and  the  most  obvious  way  of  doing 
this  would  be  to  transfer  gesture  from 
the  limbs  to  the  mouth  itself,  and  to 
utilize  so  much  of  the  corresponding 
motions  as  were  possible  to  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  breath.  These  mouth- 
gestures,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily 
lead  to  distinct  classes  of  sounds  ;  and 
thus  there  arose  from  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  articulate  speech,  the  use  of 
characteristic  sounds  to  express  certain 
groups  of  motions,  actions,  and  sensa¬ 
tions  which  we  are  still  able  to  detect 
even  in  our  highly-developed  language, 
and  the  more  important  of  which  I 
have  here  attempted  to  define  and 
illustrate. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  an  example 
of  how  definite  words  may  have  arisen 
by  such  a  process.  Each  of  the  words 
— air,  wind,  breeze,  blow,  blast,  breathe 
— has  to  us  a  definite  meaning,  and  a 
form  which  seems  often  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  the  rest  Yet 
they  possess  the  common  character  that 
the  essential  part  of  each  is  a  breath¬ 
ing,  more  or  less  pronounced  and  mod¬ 
ulated  ;  and  at  first  they  were  probably 
all  alike  expressed  by  a  strong  and  au¬ 
dible  breathing  or  blowing.  For  con¬ 
venience  and  to  save  exertion,  this 
would  soon  be  modified  into  an  articu¬ 
late  sound  or  word  which  would  enable 
the  act  of  blowing  to  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  Then,  as  time  went  on  and  the 
need  arose,  some  one  or  other  of  the 
different  ideas  comprised  in  the  word 
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would  be  separated,  and  this  would  be 
most  effectually  done  by  the  use  of 
different  consonants  with  the  same 
fundamental  form  of  breathing  or 
blowing,  and  the  distinction  Caused  by 
the  r  and  I  in  these  two  words  well  il¬ 
lustrates  the  principle.  Thus,  every 
such  class  of  expressive  words  would 
have  a  natural  basis,  while  the  detailed 
modifications  to  differentiate  the  vari- 
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ous  ideas  included  in  it  might  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  conventional. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  submit 
the  facts  and  arguments  here  set  forth 
as  a  contribution  lo  the  fascinating 
subject  of  the  origin  of  language.  Of 
their  novelty  and  value  I  must  leave 
Anthropologists  and  Philologists  to 
judge.* — Fortnightly  Review. 


ONLY  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BY  ESME  STUART. 


It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  for  au¬ 
thors  to  be  poor  ;  the  Authors’  Society 
has  said  so,  and  that  famous  body  ex¬ 
pects  its  members  to  give  as  well  as  to 
receive  dinners,  and  the  world  accepts 
the  invitations.  Authors — that  is,  those 
who  deserve  the  name — are  seen  in  the 
best  society,  they  recognize  that  Tur¬ 
key  carpets  are  woven  for  them,  that 
rare  exotics  are  grown  for  them,  that 
kings,  queens  and  emperors  live  to  read 
them,  that  lovers  are  grateful  to  them, 
and  that  interviewers,  if  they  can  ap¬ 
proach  within  reasonable  distance,  fall 
down  and  worship  those  they  “  wait  for 
day  and  night  with  love  and  longing 
infinite.”  Who  would  not  be  an  au¬ 
thor?  and  the  thing  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  You  have  but  to  announce  the 
fact,  and  to  be  careful  nobody  reads 
your  book  even  if  you  have  written  it, 
and  the  public  in  drawing-rooms  will 
not  venture  to  contradict  you  for  fear 
of  being  thought  ignorant  of  the  work 
which  has  given  you  such  privileges. 
Let  me  at  once  confess  that  I  am  not  a 
fashionable  author,  that  I  have  no 
library  wherein  to  gossip,  no  money  to 
buy  rare  editions,  and  no  wits  to  dis¬ 
course  on  them  even  if  I  had  ;  but  yes¬ 
terday  I  crept  into  a  real  author’s  li¬ 
brary,  and  humbly  begged  for  a  volume 
to  carry  home.  It  was  a  volume 
“  everybody  knows,”  and  my  friend 
assented  with  the  kindness  one  would 
show  to  some  one  who,  not  familiar 
with  its  contents,  solicited  the  loan  of 

*  The  fundamental  idea  of  month-gesture 
was  stated  by  the  present  writer  in  a  reyiew 
cf  Mr.  E  B.  Tylor’s  “  Anthropology,”  in 
Naiurt,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  242  (1881). 


a  Bible.  Then  I  crept  away,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  humility  of  my  position,  I 
studied — do  not  think  less  of  me— I 
studied  the  advertisements  at  the  end, 
instead  of  reading  of  what  I  should  al¬ 
ready  have  known. 

The  century  was  not  very  old  when 
the  book  was  printed,  and  suddenly  as 
we  turn  over  these  few  pages  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  we  are  transported  into  a 
region  which  makes  us  think  of  the 
good  old  times,  past  time  is  always 
good,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  happy 
medley  of  literary  society,  we  read 
quaint  criticisms  of  these  dead  authors, 
and  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  they 
must  have  had  as  they  too  perused  these 
puffs,  for  praise  was  not  morediserinii- 
nating  then  than  it  is  now.  It  needed 
Time^  cold  impartiality  to  sift  both 
praise  and  blame,  and  to  bestow  justice 
when  those  who  then  wearied  for  it  bad 
long  said  farewell  to  all  expectation. 

It  is  quite  out  of  fashion  to  address 
the  reader,  though  to  judge  by  old 
books  he  must  once  have  liked  it  very 
much  ;  but  let  me  transgress  and  say, 
Reader  will  you  come  with  me  to  “  Mr. 
J.  Templeman’s  shop,  248,  Regent 
Street,  near  Oxford  Street.”  Booksell¬ 
ers  were  anxious  in  those  days  to  assist 
the  country  cousins  who  came  to  town, 
and  directed  them  as  to  the  easiest 
mode  of  finding  out  their  famous  book¬ 
shops.  Mr.  Templeman’s  authors,  those 
he  published,  patronized,  and  adver¬ 
tised,  were  of  the  best,  and  here  is  the 
first  notice  : — 

“  The  Speeches  of  Charles  Phillips, 
Esq.,  delivered  at  the  Bar  and  on  vari¬ 
ous  public  occasions  in  Ireland  and 
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England.”  Second  edition.  Edited  by 
himself.  Everybody  knew  Charles  Phil¬ 
lips  in  those  days,  for  “  N.B.,  more 
than  100,000  of  these  speeches  have 
been  sold  separately,  and  when  collect¬ 
ed  a  very  large  edition  was  sold  in  a 
few  months,  and  of  the  present  edition 
only  a  few  copies  remain  unsold.” 
Now,  besides  his  old  books,  Phillips 
serves  to  point  the  moral  to  Hazlitt’s 
remarks  on  the  difference  between  Irish 
and  Scotch  wit.  “  The  one  is  disfused 
by  the  puerilities  and  affectation  of  a 
Phillips ;  but  then  it  is  redeemed  by 
the  manly  sense  and  fervor  of  a  Plun- 
ket,  the  impassioned  appeals  and  flashes 
of  wit  of  a  Curran,  and  by  the  golden 
tide  of  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  fancy 
that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  a  Burke.” 

An  old  bookworm’s  hand  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  margin  of  my  Hazlitt,  ‘‘  and 
where  is  Grattan  ?”  and  so  the  brill¬ 
iant  society  comes  back  to  our  recollec¬ 
tion  when  Curran,  the  greatest  orator 
after  Grattan,  defended  the  patriot 
Emmet,  who  died  for  his  convictions, 
and  Curran’s  sister  pined  away  for  her 
dead  lover,  not  finding  consolation 
even  in  the  pathetic  melody  Moore  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  :  “  Relived  for  his  love, 
for  his  country  he  died.” 

Phillips  wrote  ”  Recollections  of 
Curran,”  and  the  advertisement  gives 
us  one  of  his  puerilities.  “  My  object 
has  been  to  preserve  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  mind  and  manners  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  for 
the  information,  however  faint,  of 
those  who  knew  him  not.”  How  the 
next  quotation  from  Lord  Brougham 
must  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Charles 
Phillips  : — 

“  Mr.  0.  Phillips's  sketch  of  his  friend  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces 
of  biography  ever  produced.  Nothing  can  be 
more  lively  and  picturesque  than  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  famous  original.  ...  It  has 
been  justly  said  of  this  admirable  work,  that 
it  is  Boswell  minus  Bozzy.  No  library  should 
be  without  such  a  piece  ;  and  instead  of  hope¬ 
lessly  attempting  any  addition  to  it  there  will 
be  more  use  in  copying  one  of  the  numerous 
characteristic  descriptions  in  which  it 
abounds.  ‘  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
little  man  through  the  vista  of  his  gardeu,  ’ 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.” 

We  may  venture  to  think  Lord 
Brougham  could  have  picked  out  some¬ 


thing  more  witty,  but  the  three  etc. ’s 
doubtless  hid  greater  brilliancy.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  he  favors  us  with  an  anecdote 
of  a  brutal  remark  made  by  Judge  Rob¬ 
inson  to  the  impoverished  Curran 
“  that  his  law  library  was  rather  con¬ 
tracted.”  “  It  is  true,  my  lord,  that 
I  am  poor,  and  the  circumstance  has 
certainly  somewhat  curtailed  my  libra¬ 
ry  ;  my  books  are  not  numerous,  but 
they  are  select,  and  I  hope  they  have 
been  perused  with  proper  disposition. 
I  have  prepared  myself  for  this  high 
profession  rather  by  the  study  of  a  few 
good  works,  than  by  the  composition 
of  a  great  many  bad  ones  .  .  .”  end¬ 
ing  with  “  many  an  example  shows  me 
that  an  ill-gained  elevation,  by  making 
me  the  more  conspicuous,  would  only 
make  me  the  more  contemptible.” 

After  reading  these  quotations  we 
feel  quite  at  home  with  Mr.  C.  Phillips 
and  his  witty  countrymen,  but  next  we 
turn  to  a  very  short  advertisement,  not 
from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Brougham, 
but  only  from  an  unknown  critic  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  who  sets  forth  the 
merits  of  “  The  Works  of  Charles 
Lamb.”  In  1895  Charles  Lamb  wants 
no  advertisements,  so  all  is  as  it  should 
be.  At  once  we  are  in  his  company, 
we  listen  to  his  charming  talk,  we  can 
call  upon  him  at  his  various  lodgings, 
we  assist  at  one  of  his  supper  parties, 
and  we  feel  our  throats  tightening 
when  he  goes  off  one  morning  with 
Mary,  and  comes  home  alone  sad  and 
heavy-hearted  during  her  temporary 
absence.  Charles  Lamb  is  our  dear 
friend,  and  never,  never  could  we  have 
written  such  poor  sort  of  half  praise  as 
this.  ...”  The  first  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  poetry,  the  tragedy,  the  tale 
is  a  social  and  melancholy  story  of 
Rosamund  Gray,  and  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  Christ’s  Hospital.  In  the 
second  volume  are  the  essays,  the  let¬ 
ters  under  assumed  signatures,  and  the 
farce.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider 
Mr.  Lamb  to  be  gifted  with  talents  of 
no  common  order.” 

“  Upon  the  whole, "  indeed  !  With¬ 
out  your  help,  0  Jpiterary  Gazette, 
Charles  Lamb  will  “  shine  without  de¬ 
siring  to  be  seen  but  how  he  must 
have  laughed  at  your  meagre  praise. 
Another  sweet  and  melancholy  story 
must  have  come  to  his  mind,  and  an- 
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other  flash  of  memory  upon  the  buckles 
of  silver  or  shining  stone  on  the  town 
girdles  of  the  Christ’s  Hospital  boys, 
and  upon  the  medals  of  the  markers  on 
which  was  the  impress  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  founder,  and  on  the  mean¬ 
er  metal,  with  the  same  ima^e,  “  on 
certain  parts  of  his  garments^’  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  all  flashed  back  upon  him, 
and  once  more  he  reviewed  the  past,  as 
he  murmured,  “  nor  tracing  back  the 
child  forget  that  I  am  man.”  So, 
“  upon  the  whole,''  we  are  glad  there  is 
no  other  advertisement  for  the  gentle 
Charles  Lamb,  and  with  him  still 
‘‘  turning  pensive  to  the  past,”  we  can 
proceed  to  the  next  name  on  Mr.  Tem- 
pleman’s  list. 

“  Criticisms  at  the  Bar”  has  a  long 
list  of  contents,  and  it  is  written  by 
J.  P.  Collier,  barrister-at-law,  but  the 
price  is  reduced  to  two  shillings.  Two 
shillings  is  very  cheap  for  information 
about  thirty-eight  eminent .  lawyers, 
though  it  is  scarcely  polite  of  the  au¬ 
thor  to  have  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
that  list  that  the  contents  are  “  on  the 
Decline  of  Eloquence  at  the  English 
Bar.”  He  did  not  mean  it,  I  am  sure, 
for  the  names  include  “  Mr.  Scarlett, 
now  Lord  Abinger,  Sir  A.  Piggbt,  Top¬ 
ping,  Gurney,  now  Baron  Gurney, 
Denman,  now  Lord  Denman,  Brougham, 
now  Lord  Brougham,  etc.”  Certainly 
J.  P.  Collier  exercised  the  privilege  of 
great  men  to  change  their  mind,  for  he 
tells  us  candidly  that  in  this  second 
edition  ”  various  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  almost 
every  character,  for  whenever  I  found 
reason  to  change  the  impression  under 
which  I  first  wrote,  I  have  not  scrupled 
to  state  it,  whether  in  favor  or  against 
the  individual  under  observation.” 

What  did  Lord  Brougham  think  of 
this,  or  Hart,  or  Bell,  or  Nolan  ?  Did 
these  lawyers  have  a  good  laugh  over 
their  punch  bowls  at  J.  P.  Collier’s 
change  of  opinion,  and  did  they  joke 
each  other  over  his  good  or  bad  opin¬ 
ion?  But  T  was  forgetting.  All  are 
silent  now,  and  when  I  possess  a  real 
library,  I  will  pracure  a  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  “  Criticisms  at  the  Bar,” 
and  I  too  will  share  in  some  of  that 
dead  laughter. 

Now  follow  several  pages  advertising 
Hazlitt’s  various  works,  and  if  we  can 


imagine  complete  ignorance  of  this  au¬ 
thor,  J.  Templeman’s  lavish  prodigal- 
ity  of  quotation  would  serve  to  dispel 
it,  and  we  should  know  much  of  the 
clever,  impulsive,  inflammable-hearted 
William  Huzlitt,  who  knew  everybody, 
who  was — and  who  was  not  ?•— Lamb’s 
friend,  but  his  own  worst  enemy,  who 
divorced  one  wife  because  he*  loved 
elsewhere,  and  whose  second  spouse 
had  enough  of  him  before  the  end  of 
the  wedding-tour,  but  whose  name  will 
live  because  his  judgment  was  good, 
his  observation  keen,  his  criticism  cut¬ 
ting,  and  his  enthusiasm  seldom  mis¬ 
placed. 

Here  are  his  works  which  J.  Tern- 
pieman  offers  to  the  public:  “Essays 
on  Abstract  Ideas,”  “  Characters  of 
Shakespeare’s  Plays,”  “  Character¬ 
istics,”  “Spirit  of  the  Age,”  “The  | 
Life  of  Napoleon,”  “Table  Talk,”  Q 
“  Plain  Speaker,”  and  “  Political  Es-  M 
says.”  What  author  would  despise  H 
this  paragraph  from  the  Court  Jour-  n 
naif  “  Among  the  other  thirteen  es-  H 
says  are  included  several,  the  deep  wis-  11 
dom,  the  masterly  analysis,  the  almost  I 
miraculous  sagacity  and  penetration  of  ■ 
which  even  Hazlitt  himself  has  nowhere  1 
surpassed  in  the  whole  body  of  his 
works and  listen  to  the  Sheffield 
Iris:  “  To  relish  thoroughly  the  caus¬ 
tic,  pointed  remarks,  abundantly  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  essays  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  they  must  be  read  surely  this 
comment  allows  of  no  contradiction ! 

The  wise  Edinburgh  Review  remarks 
this  about  Hazlitt’s  book  on  “  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Plays  :”  “  What  we  chiefly 
look  for  in  such  a  work  is  a  fine  sense  of 
the  beauties  of  the  author,  and  an  elo¬ 
quent  exposition  of  them.”  In  our 
own  more  matter-of-fact  days  we  should 
chiefly  look  for  enlightenment  on 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  but  times  are 
changed,  and  the  good  old  days  knew 
how  to  be  really  enthusiastic  as  well  as 
abusive.  The  Metropolitan  Magazine 
is  saddened  by  the  fact  that  the  volume 
has  not  met  with  a  tithe  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  it  deserves,  for  it  is  “  the  best 
commentary  that  has  ever  been  written  I 
on  the  greatest  of  our  poets  but  the  H 
Monthly  Review  is  more  hopeful,  and  ■ 
believes  it  will  sell,  “  unless  all  the  rel-  I 
ish  for  the  immortal  dramatist  has  de-  I 
parted  from  us.”  On  that  score  we,  I 
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of  1895,  could  set  that  critic’s  mind  at 
rest ;  but  I  was  forgetting,  all  are  rest¬ 
ing  now,  and  we  can  but  grant  their 
modest  wishes,  expressed  by  one  of 
them  with  exquisite  pathos,  “  When  I 
am  gone  dreame  me  some  happinesse,” 
hoping  that  our  descendants  will  deal 
as  kindly  by  us. 

Hazlitt’s  “  Characteristics”  was  made 
up  of  original  thoughts  after  “  the 
manner  of  Rochefoucauld’s  ‘  Max¬ 
ims,’  ”  and  the  Examiner  says  :  “  Here 
we  have  in  the  rough  all  the  author’s 
well-known  theories  of  human  char¬ 
acter,”  which  seems  scarcely  well- 
chosen  praise,  as  maxims  should  be 
polished  to  their  highest  capabilities  ; 
but  the  3fet.  Conservative  Journal  has 
better  similes  :  ‘‘  These  characteristics 
of  llazlitt’s  were  too  long  floating 
about,  like  the  bright  things  of  a 
dream,  without  a  ‘  local  habitation 
and  a  name  ’  under  which  they  might 
be  enshrined,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  in 
respect  and  admiration  for  future 
times — we  possess  nothing  like  them  in 
the  English  language.  ”  After  this  our 
former  friend  tiie  Sheffield  Iris  repels 
us  by  its  materialism  :  ”  The  book  is  a 
capital  three  shillings’  worth  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  maxims.  It 
is  a  compendium  of  wisdom,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  deliciously  palatable 
matter,  suppings  of  excellent  cham¬ 
pagne,  stout,  port,  veritable  claret, 
cooling  hock,  and  not  a  few  drops  of 
brandy.”  This  is  enough  to  make  a 
poor  author’s  mouth  water.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  posterity  has  not  esteemed 
this  palatable  fare,  and  much  prefers 
Hazlitt’s  witty  remarks  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  essays  “  On  the  Conduct  of  Life.” 
‘‘  Desire  to  please,  and  you  will  infalli¬ 
bly  please.  A  stoop  in  the  shoulders 
sinks  a  man  in  public  and  private  esti¬ 
mation.  The  ideal  is  always  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  practical,”  etc. 

It  is  strange  that  J.  Templeman 
allows  but  one  advertisement  to  llaz¬ 
litt’s  excellent  book,  the  “  Spirit  of  the 
Age.”  “  His  views  of  Literary  Men 
are  almost  invariably  profound  and 
searching.”  The  Metropolitan  writes 
this,  and  we  feel  sure  Hazlitt  did  not 
approve  the  sentence  after  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  forcible  English  he  himself 
uses  in  telling  us  about  Godwin  and 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Southey,  Charles 


Lamb,  and  Washington  Irving ;  but 
doubtless  it  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  to  discourse  about  this  ‘*  Spirit 
of  the  Age,”  for  in  it  Hazlitt  had  writ¬ 
ten  an  abusive  article  about  Gifford  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  had  lauded  his  rival 
Jeffrey  of  the  Edinburgh  to  the  skies. 
Partisanship  ran  high  in  those  days, 
and  even  the  Sheffield  Iris  dared  make 
no  comment  on  such  criticism  as,  “  Mr. 
Gifford  has  no  pretension  to  be  thought 
a  man  of  genius,  or  even  of  general 
knowledge,”  but  “  no  man  is  better 

Sualified  for  his  situation ,  than  Mr. 

effrey.”  Mr.  Templeman  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
when  he  reserved  his  fulsome  praise, 
written  by  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  his 
finest  style,  for  Hazlitt’s  “  Life  of  Na¬ 
poleon”  : — 

“  How  he  (Hazlitt)  kindles  with  martial  ar¬ 
dor.  as  he  describes  the  preparations  for  the 
expedition  against  Russia.  The  narrative  of 
that  disastrous  expedition  is  indeed  written 
with  a  master's  hand  :  we  see  the  ‘  grand 
army  ’  marching  to  its  destruction  through 
the  immense  perspective  ;  the  wild  hordes 
flying  before  the  terror  of  its  '  coming,  ’  the 
barbaric  magnificence  of  Moscow  towering  in 
the  distance  ;  and  when  we  gaze  upon  the 
sacrificial  conflagration  of  the  Kremlin,  we 
feel  that  it  is  the  funeral  pile  of  the  con¬ 
queror’s  glories.” 

Of  each  essay  in  “  Table  Talk”  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  tells  us  that  it 
‘‘is  a  pure  gathering  of  the  author’s 
own  mind,  and  not  filched  from  the 
world  of  books  in  which  thieving  is  so 
common  ;”  but  instead  of  this,  and 
more  like  it,  why  did  we  not  get  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  essays,  say 
”  On  Reading  Old  Books  ”?  ‘‘  If  I 
have  not  read  a  book  before,  it  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  new  to  me, 
whether  it  was  printed  yesterday  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,” — “  Every 
one  in  a  crowd  has  the  power  to  throw 
dirt,  nine  out  of  ten  have  the  inclina¬ 
tion.” 

About  “  Political  Essays,”  there  is 
only  one  quotation,  and  that  is  from 
the  author’s  own  preface  :  ‘‘I  am  no 
party  man,  but  I  have  a  hatred  of  tyr¬ 
anny,  and  contempt  for  its  tools  ;  and 
this  feeling  I  have  expressed  as  often 
and  as  strongly  as  I  could.” 

So  we  take  leave  of  the  brilliant  es¬ 
sayist,  admiring,  if  wo  cannot  quite 
understand  the  buoyancy  of  the  mind. 
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that  could  say  on  its  death-bed,  “  Well, 
IVe  had  a  happy  life.”  Certainly  he 
was  born  an  author,  loving  books  pas¬ 
sionately,  and  having  but  one  last  wish, 
“  I  should  like  to  leave  some  sterling 
work  behind  me.”  He  has  had  his  de¬ 
sire  granted,  and  we  can  sum  up  his 
literary  character  in  words  he  applied 
to  another  : — 

“  He  ia  one  of  those  writers  who  can  never 
tire  us — not  even  of  himself  ;  and  the  reason 
is  he  is  always  'full  of  matter.’  He  never 
runs  to  lees,  never  gives  ns  vapid  leavings  of 
himself,  is  never  weary,  stale  and  unprofita¬ 
ble,  but  always  setting  out  afresh  on  his  jour 
ney,  clearing  away  old  nuisance,  and  turning 
np  new  mould.  His  egotism  is  delightful, 
for  there  is  no  affectation  in  it.” 

From  Hazlitt’s  wit  and  wisdom  we 
pass  on  to  “  Nineteen  Select  Sermons,” 
among  which  we  find  ‘‘  Conversation 
in  Heaven,”  by  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
”  Caution  in  the  Use  of  Scripture  Lan¬ 
guage,”  by  Dr.  Paley,  “  The  Character 
of  Balaam,”  by  Bishop  Butler  ;  but 
these  eminent  divines  are  advertised  by 
merely  one  sentence,  ‘‘  An  excellent 
selection,”  but  who  said  this  will  ever 
remain  a  mystery.  J.  Templeman 
alone  could  solve  it,  and  for  once  he 
chose  to  employ  brevity,  the  soul  of 
wit. 

”  Keliques  of  Ancient  English  Poe¬ 
try,”  by  Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  The  world  re¬ 
members  nothing  about  his  episcopate, 
and  to  us  he  is  simply  ‘‘  Percy.” 
”  Percy’s  Reliques,”  a  book  which  the 
preface  to  the  sixth  edition  tells  us 
”  hath  been  admitted  into  the  most 
elegant  libraries.”  Mr.  J.  Templeman 
gives  us  half  a  page  of  quotations,  and 
the  one  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  auto¬ 
biography  has,  of  course,  nothing  in  it 
to  remind  us  of  the  Sheffield  Iris,  but 
comes  straight  from  his  heart 
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“  Evan’s  Preface  to  Old  Ballads”  falls 
into  the  old  strain,  “  The  most  elegant 
compilation  of  the  early  poetry  of  a 
nation  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
age  or  country.”  The  book  had,  how¬ 
ever,  already  become  famous,  for  note 
that  ”  this  is  a  reprint,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  8s.  6t?.,”  and  no  reduc¬ 
tion  at  all  !  Only  we  know  now  that 
the  public  were  too  much  indebted  to 
Bishop  Percy,  for  Messrs.  Fund  vail 
and  Hales,  who  in  1867  reprinted  from 
Percy’s  old  folio,  show  us  how  much 
new  cloth  the  old  divine  put  into  the 
old  garments,  but  when  J.  Templeman 
collected  criticism  the  analytical  spirit 
was  still  slumbering,  and  tinkering 
ballads  was  not  the  unpardonable  sin 
it  now  is.  If  folios  were  torn  and  Ood 
did  ‘‘not  send  them  good  endings,” 
th^  made  them  up  for  themselves. 

From  Percy  our  advertisements 
stride  back  to  Edmund  Spenser’s 
‘‘  Faerie  Queene,”  and  the  2'yne  Mer¬ 
cury  assures  us  that  “  this  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  reprint,  and  as  cheap  as  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  .  .  .  The  great  advantage  of 
this  edition  is,  that  those  who  wish  for 
the  works  of  an  individual  poet  will  be 
enabled  to  buy  them  without  taking 
the  works  for  which  they  have  no  in¬ 
clination.”  This  thougntful  consid¬ 
eration  for  our  pockets  and  our  in¬ 
clinations  belongs  to  the  past ;  I  know 
nothing  like  it  in  our  modern  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Then  further  back  to  “  The  Plays  of 
Philip  Massinger,”  with  notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  and  an  introduction 
by  William  Gifford.  Had  Gifford  seen 
Hazlitt’s  opinion  of  him  before  he 
wrote  these  notes,  and  had  he  smarted 
under  the  accusation  of  having  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  thought  a  man  of  genius  ? 
If  so,  these  advertisements  must  have 
been  as  ointment  to  his  wounds. 


”  Bnt  above  all  the  valuable  acquisition, 
made  about  this  time,  was  an  acquaintance 
with  Bishop  Percy’s  ‘  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.’  It  may  be  imagined,  bnt 
cannot  be  described,  with  what  delight  I  saw 
pieces  of  the  same  kind  which  had  amused 
my  childhood,  and  still  continued  in  secret 
the  Delilahs  of  my  imagination,  considered 
as  the  subject  of  sober  research,  grave  com¬ 
mentary,  and  apt  illustrations,  by  an  editor 
who  showed  his  poetical  genius  was  capable 
of  emulating  the  best  qualities  of  what  his 
pious  labors  preserved.” 

To  make  up  for  this  simplicity 


”  A  more  perfect  edition  never  issued 
from  the  press  ” — it  ”  merits  our  high¬ 
est  commendation,  and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  command  an  extensive  share  of 
public  favor.” 

Our  goodly  company  would  have 
missed  Leigh  Hunt,  “  the  son  of  mirth 
and  melancholy,”  and  here  he  is  though 
the  title  is  dull.  ”  The  Indicator  and 
the  Companion,  or  Miscellanies  for 
the  Field  and  the  Fireside.”  ”  Very 
few  copies  remain  unsold  of  these  de- 
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lightful  volumes.”  Mr.  Templeman 
gays  this,  and  the  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine  adds,  “  There  cannot  be  but  one 
opinion  of  their  merit  in  interest ; 
they  can  be  read  and  re  read  with  ever 
fresh  pleasure.”  At  this  time  Leigh 
Hunt  could  look  back,  almost  as  to  a 
pleasant  dream,  to  the  days  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment,  for  there  he  had  surround¬ 
ed  himself  with  books,  and  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  visits  from  all  the  literary  people 
of  the  day,  including  Shelley  his 
“friend  of  friends,”  Hazlitt,  Ben- 
tham,  Cowden  Clark,  Byron,  Moore, 
and  Charles  Lamb.  His  essays,  which 
charm  us  still,  came  out  in  weekly 
numbers  under  the  name  of  ‘‘  The  In¬ 
dicator,”  and  this  “  pleasantest  writer 
we  have,”  after  his  disastrous  journey 
to  Italy,  on  the  eve  of  Shelley’s  tragic 
death,  lived  a  long  author  life,  joining 
the  hands  of  two  literary  periods,  and 
not  dying  till  1859.  We  can  always 
turn  to  his  essays  with  pleasure,  if  not 
with  the  same  love  as  we  bestow  on  the 
“  Essays  of  Elia.”  Their  very  names 
are  inviting,  “  Spring  and  Daisies,” 
“  Getting  up  on  Cold  Mornings,”  “  On 
the  Sight  of  a  Shop,”  but  if  you  want 
to  see  the  man  himself,  Hazlitt  will 
sketch  him  for  you  with  a  few  strokes 
of  his  pen  ;  he  will  make  you  notice 
his  light  familiar  grace,  his  gayety  and 
sprightliness  of  manner,  his  unpretend¬ 
ing  pathos,  the  smile  that  plays  round 
the  sparkling  features,  and  the  ready 
tear  of  sympathy  :  A  wit  and  a  poet, 
Mr.  Hunt  is  also  distinguished  by  fine¬ 
ness  of  tact  and  stex'ling  sense  ;  he  has 
only  been  a  visionary  in  humanity,  the 
fool  of  virtue.” 

We  must  leave  Leigh  Hunt  for  three 
volumes  of  Horace  Walpole’s  letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  and  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  work  dealing  with  such  distin¬ 
guished  people  we  get  notices  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Athenmum. 
This  latter  declares  it  to  be  “  one  of 
the  most  amusing  books  we  have  read. 
That  Horace  Walpole  is  incomparably 
the  best  English  letter-writer  there  can 
be  no  question  ;  he  has  mastered  the 
obstinacy  of  the  English  language,  and 
rendered  it  as  airy,  easy,  and  graceful 
as  the  liglitest  of  the  light  French 
stvles !”  Walpole’s  name  of  course 
brings  before  us  the  four  Eton  friends, 
whom  their  school- fellows  called  ”  The 


Quadruple  Alliance,”  and  we  recall 
with  a  smile  the  famous  quarrel  of  two 
among  them.  Gray  the  poet  who 
“never  way  a  boy,”  as  Walpole  said, 
besides  the  melancholy  West  and  the 
tiresome  Ashton.  It  was  during  the 
foreign  tour  of  Walpole  and  Gray, 
which  led  to  the  parting  of  these 
friends,  that  they  met  Horace  Mann, 
“  the  most  obliging  person  in  the 
world,”  and  he  afterward  became  Brit¬ 
ish  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany  ; 
but  we  must  leave  this  brilliant  party 
for  fear  Mr.- West  should  remark  to  us 
as  he  did  to  Mr.  Gray,  “  I  find  you 
converse  too  much  with  the  dead,’^ 

Our  advertisements  are  drawing  to 
an  end.  There  is  an  8s.  book  called 
“  The  Jamaica  Planter’s  Guide,  or  a 
System  for  Planting  and  Managing  a 
Sugar  Estate  or  other  Plantations 
throughout  the  British  West  Indies,” 
by  Thomas  Roughly,  nearly  twenty 
years  a  sugar  planter  in  Jamaica.  I 
expect  this  author  could  have  told  us 
strange  tales  about  our  British  planters 
and  their  slaves,  but  now  the  glory  has 
departed  from  Jamaica  and  her  planta¬ 
tions,  and  we  turn  to  six  little  books 
on  the  French  language.  One  of 
them  is  called  “  French  as  it  must  be 
spoken  the  cost  is  only  one  shilling^ 
and  listen,  “  The  reader,  after  having 
perused  this  little  work,  will  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  mistakes  the  Eng¬ 
lish  make  in  pronouncing  French,  and 
will  be  able  to  remedy  them.”  The 
author  has  not  given  his  name  ;  was 
he  afraid  to  do  so  ?  did  he  see  no  re¬ 
sults  during  his  lifetime,  but  where 
was  the  mistake  ?  The  book  was  only 
a  shilling,  and  promised  a  simple  rem¬ 
edy  for  a  crying  evil,  or  was  the  perusal 
of  all  the  mistakes  the  English  make 
in  French  too  much  for  the  spirit  of 
any  disciple  ?  Did  he  sink  under  the 
knowledge  and  give  up  French  as  it 
must  be  spoken  in  despair?  At  Paris, 
quite  lately,  I  have  heard  an  English¬ 
man  ask  for  du  paing,  and  he  need  not 
have  done  it  had  he  read  this  old  book  ; 
no,  that  little  volume  was  a  dead  fail¬ 
ure,  it  must  have  been.  ' 

In  those  days  the  titles  sadly  wanted 
pruning,  for  instance,  this  next  one  on 
our  list :  “  Exposition  of  the  false 
medium  and  barriers,  excluding  men 
of  genius  from  the  public,”  by  R.  H. 
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Horne.  We  remember  him  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Cosmo  de  Medici,”  and  “  The 
Death  of  Marlowe,”  more,  perhaps,  as 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Browning.  The  Weekly 
True  Sun  says  that  Hazlitt  might  have 
written  it — hardly  a  compliment— and 
the  Edinburgh  Observer  adds,  “  This 
is  an  elegant  exposition  of  the  fate  of 
Genius  in  past  times,  and  its  prospect 
in  the  present.” 

Did  Keats'  dark,  sad  eyes  ever  see 
this,  and  did  a  slightly  scornful  smile 
part  his  poet’s  lips?  for  just  below 
comes  this  advertisement  with  not  a 
word  of  praise,  not  a  comment,  not  a 
quotation,  nothing  but. 

Post  8vo  (pablished  9s.)  only  5s.  Scarce. 

Endtmion. 

A  Poetic  Romance.  By  John  Keats, 

It  was  only  5s.  ;  a  few  friends  had 
bought  the  early  copies,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  no  one  would  have  even  at  this 
reduced  price,  but  the  public  were  bid¬ 
den  to  come  and  buy  this  cheap  poem 
of  the  neglected  poet — only  5s  !  !  When 
I  read  this  I  know  your  character,  Tem- 
pleman  ;  you  did  not  know  a  good 
thing  unless  it  was  already  well  recog¬ 
nized.  Had  not  you  read  Hazlitt’s  de- 
ffenco  of  poor  Keats,  and  his  biting  sar¬ 
casm  of  Gifiord,  who  had  abused  the 
young  poet  ?  Had  not  you  seen  these 
lines  : — 

“  A  bud  bit  by  an  envious  worm 

Ere  it  could  spread  its  sweet  leaves  to  the 
air 

Or  dedicate  its  beauty  to  the  sun.” 

Had  yon  also  no  pretensions  to  be 
thought,  if  not  a  man  of  genius,  at  least 
a  man  of  taste  ?  Did  you  only  care  for 
the  selling  power  of  your  books  ?  No, 
I  will  no  longer  tell  your  tale  of  adver¬ 
tisements  or  take  note  of  your  “  Death’s 
Doings.”  A  paltry  collection  of  “  orig¬ 
inal  compositions  in  verse  and  prose,” 
praised  by  the  Tickler  and  the  Shep¬ 
herd  and  lauded  by“  Life  in  London,” 
which  meanders  on  in  this  style  :  “  The 
power  of  the  great  floorer,  death,  is 
manifested  through  every  page  with 
considerable  talent  and  effect,  and  may. 


if  properly  applied,  afford  useful  les¬ 
sons  to  every  class  of  society.  The 
etchings  might  be  termed  twenty-four 
notices  to  quit”  ! 

You  took  no  notice  of  ”  Endymion,” 
so  I  shall  close  your  list  of  quotations, 
but  “  Death’s  Doings”  is  a  fitting  motto 
for  the  end.  What  has  death  done  for 
all  our  old  friends,  I  wonder?  Have 
you  yourself,  J.  Templeman,  met  John 
Keats,  who  forgot  he  was  mortal  and 
loved  like  an  immortal  ?  Have  you 
told  him  you  would  have  added  adver¬ 
tisements  to  ‘‘  Endymion”  had  you 
known  he  would  have  become  famous? 
Has  Keats  shaken  hands  with  Gilford, 
and  assured  him  his  shallow  criticism 
did  not  kill  him,  as  some  have  asserted, 
for  true  poets  cannot  die,  they  live  for¬ 
ever  ?  Has  Hazlitt  added  that  he  did 
not  quite  mean  all  the  abuse  he  show¬ 
ered  on  Gifford,  and  that  the  low  per¬ 
sonalities  were  written  only  to  avenge 
John  Keats?  Have  the  members  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  made  up  tiieir 
quarrel  again,  and  is  Ashton  wiser  ? 
Has  Curran’s  wit  kept  all  the  Irish 
patriots  merry  wherever  they  are  ?  And 
those  nineteen  divines,  are  they  really 
all  of  one  mind  ?  Is  Percy — but  we 
had  better  call  him  Bishop  Percv  now 
— sorry  that  he  tampered  with  “  Childe 
Maurice,”  and  does  he  walk  and  talk 
with  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Mas¬ 
singer?  And  Charles  Lamb.  Is  he 
still  the  friend  of  everybody  about 
him  ?  Does  he  a  little  regret  the  good- 
for-nothings  he  always  defended,  and 
what  language  do  they  all  talk  ?  Is  it 
‘‘French  as  it  must  be  spoken,”  or 
some  other  more  universal  language  of 
which  we  here  know  nothing  ?  I  can¬ 
not  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that 
you  have  all  discarded  that  beautiful 
English  for  whose  purity  you  cared  so 
much.  The  mystery  cannot  be  solved, 
these  questions  cannot  be  answered,  so 
with  lingering  regret  I  must  leave  you. 

I  shall  return  that  old  book  to  my 
friend, -the  real  author.  Will  he  ever 
know,  shall  I  ever  dare  acknowledge 
how  much  pleasure  I  derived  from 
‘‘  only  the  advertisements”  ? — Temple 
Bar. 
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There  was  a  break  in  the  soft  stream 
of  Rameau’s  eloquence  when  somebody 
spoke  of  Krowtosky.  The  interrup¬ 
tion  came  from  Louis  Gaston,  a  brill¬ 
iant  young  journalist,  whose  air  of  sanc¬ 
tified  rake  and  residence  in  the  Rue  du 
Buc,  in  front  of  a  well-known  shop, 
earned  him  the  nickname  of  Le  Petit 
Saint  Thomas. 

Krowtosky’s  name  diverted  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  murmurous,  half-abstracted 
discourse  to  which  we  had  lent  an 
attentive  ear,  physically  lulled,  and 
though  charmed,  not  boisterously 
amused  by  Rameau’s  sly  anecdotal 
humor  and  complaisant  lightness  of 
tone.  Rameau  always  talked  delight¬ 
fully,  without  any  apparent  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  fact ;  above  all,  without 
any  apparent  effort.  He  never  raised 
his  voice,  gesticulated  slightly,  accen¬ 
tuated  no  point,  and  left  much  to  his 
listener’s  discretion  ;  and  his  calm 
drollery  was  all  the  more  delicious  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sedate  and  equable  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  handsome  face. 

“  Krowtosky,”  he  repeated,  as  he 
turned  his  picturesque  gray  head  in 
Gaston’s  direction  ;  with  a  deliberate  air 
he  removed  his  glasses,  slowly  polished 
them,  and  interjected  “  Ah  !” 

“You  must  remember  that  queer 
Russian  who  used  to  hold  forth  here 
some  years  ago,”  Louis  Gaston  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  explanatory  tone  ;  “  a 
heavy,  unemotional  fellow,  with  des¬ 
perate  views.  He  began  by  amusing 
us,  and  ended  by  nearly  driving  us  mad 
with  his  eternal  nirvana.  ” 

“  Oh  yes,”  somebody  else  cried,  sud¬ 
denly  spurred  to  furnish  further  remin¬ 
iscences.  “  His  trousers  were  preter- 
naturally  wide,  and  his  coat-sleeves 
preternaturally  short.  You  always  im¬ 
agined  that  he  carried  dynamite  in  his 
pockets,  and  apprehended  an  explosion 
if  you  accidentally  threw  a  lighted 
match  or  a  half-smoked  cigarette  in  his 
neighborhood.” 

“  He  had  small  eyes,  and  a  big  nose, 
the  head  of  an  early  Gaul,  and  a  hol¬ 
low  voice,”  I  remarked. 

“  A  monster  to  convince  the  Tartars 
themselves  of  their  superior  ugliness,  if 
they  entertained  any  doubt  of  it,”  half 


lisped  a  Frenchman  recently  crowned 
by  the  Academy,  and  as  unconscious 
of  his  own  ill-looks  as  only  a  man,  and 
above  all  a  Frenchman,  can  be. 

‘‘  The  good-nature  of  your  remarks 
and  your  keen  remembrance  of  Krow¬ 
tosky  prove  that  he  must  be  a  person¬ 
age  in  his  way,”  said  Rameau  mock- 
ingly. 

“  What  became  of  him  ?”  asked  Le 
Petit  Saint  Thomas,  between  slow  puffs 
of  his  cigarette. 

“  Poor  fellow  !  He  has  fallen  upon 
evil  days.” 

“  Naturally  ;  it  is  the  great  result  of 
birth.  A  love-affair  ?” 

“  Worse.” 

“  Blasphemy,  Professor  !  ’Tis  the 
sole  sorrow  of  life.  The  rest  are  but 
the  trifling  ills  of  humanity.”  Gaston 
spoke  with  all  the  authority  of  a  young 
man  who  is  perpetually  in  and  out  of 
love,  is  backed  upon  the  thorny  path 
of  literature  by  rich  and  devoted  rela¬ 
tives,  and  has  never  known  a  day’s  ill¬ 
ness  upon  his  road. 

“  It  can’t  be  marriage,  for  that  vio¬ 
lent  resource  would  merely  drift  him 
into  deeper  depths  6f  pessimism,  which 
would  be  a  gratifying  confirmation  of 
his  theories.” 

“  It  can’t  be  love  either,”  I  suggest¬ 
ed.  “  Pessimism  and  love  don’t  mate. 
Marriage  it  might  be  ;  for  even  a  pes¬ 
simist  may  be  conceded  the  weakness 
of  objecting  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
nothingness  of  marriage  in  the  person 
of  his  own  wife.” 

“  It  might  be  debt,  if  that  were 
not  a  modified  trouble  since  the  inhu¬ 
man  law  of  imprisonment  was  abol¬ 
ished.” 

“  Behold  the  force  of  imagination. 
Professor,”  exclaimed  Gaston,  pointing 
to  a  visionary  perspective  with  his  cig¬ 
arette,  in  answer  to  Rameau’s  glance 
of  contemplative  irony.  “  I  see  our 
monster  married  to  an  un virtuous  gris- 
ette,  or  an  amiable  young  laundress, 
who  discovers  the  superior  attractive¬ 
ness  of  an  optimist  poet  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  She  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  the  discovery  ;  for  though 
we  may  applaud  the  courage  of  a  wom¬ 
an  who  marries  a  monster,  it  would  be 
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both  rash  and  cruel  to  expect  her  to 
add  fidelity  to  her  courage.  Where 
women  aie  concerned,  it  is  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  count  upon  a  single  vir¬ 
tue.” 

”  Your  wit,  the  outcome  of  natural 
perversity,  flies  beyond  the  mark,” 
said  Rameau,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“  The  real  sorrows  of  life  are  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  command  respect  by  their  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  others  are  the  complica¬ 
tions,  the  depravities  of  civilization  at 
which  we  cavil  and  laugh.  Krowtosky 
has  not  stumbled  in  double  life,  but  he 
has  just  lost  a  baby  girl.” 

There  was  dead  silence.  A  percepti¬ 
ble  start  of  emotion  found  expression 
in  an  interjectionary  arch  of  brow,  a 
sigh  blown  on  the  puff  of  a  cigarette, 
and  an  uneasy  shifting  of  attitudes. 
A  baby  girl  !  What  a  slight  thing  in 
the  hurry  of  life,  what  a  simple  thing 
in  its  crowding  perplexities !  The 
tragic  end  of  men  and  women  whom 
the  years  have  worn  and  fretted  ;  the 
sudden  death  of  happy  youth  in  the 
midst  of  its  bright  promises  ;  the  peace¬ 
ful  sadness  that  accompanies  the  de- 

f)arture  of  the  old,  who  have  honorably 
ived  their  lives  and  accomplished  all 
natural  laws  : — but  the  closed  eyes  of  a 
little  bahy  girl  1  What  is  it  more  than 
the  tumble  of  a  newborn  bird  from  its 
nest,  leaving  no  empty  space  ?  Upon 
a  boy  paternal  pride  might  have  feast¬ 
ed,  and  the  sting  might  remain  that 
new  avenues  to  fame  and  fortune  were 
closed  by  his  sharp  withdrawal. 

Yet  despite  the  insignificance  of  the 
loss,  none  of  the  faces  round  Rameau 
wore  a  look  of  indifference  or  surprise. 
For  a  moment  each  man  was  serious, 
touched,  and  uninclined  for  wit  at  poor 
Krowtosky’s  expense.  Upon  dropped 
lids  I  seemed  to  see  the  big  grotesque 
head,  so  full  of  honesty  and  strife,  bent 
in  grief  over  an  empty  cradle  ;  and  I 
was  wrung  by  a  smart  of  anger  when 
Gaston  lightly  asked,  Is  there  then  a 
legitimate  Madame  Krowtosky  ?” 

‘‘  All  that  is  most  legitimate,”  re¬ 
plied  Rameau  gravely. 

“  You  have  followed  the  story  ?” 

“  Since  I  played  the  part  of  confi¬ 
dential  friend — why,  I  know  as  little 
as  you.” 

”  And  the  lady  ?” 

”  Ah,  the  lady  !  Her  I  only  know 
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on  report  that  cannot  exactly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  impartial.” 

‘‘  Is  it  a  story  worth  telling  ?” 

“  In  its  way  it  is  curious  enough, 
especially  unfolded  in  the  illumination 
of  Krowtosky’s  jumble  of  crude  phi¬ 
losophy  and  speculative  theories,  and, 
above  all,  told  in  his  queer  French. 
He  has  honored  me  with  a  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  form  of  a  journal.  It  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  I  have  pre¬ 
served  it.  Some  day  I  will  publish 
it, — when  the  philosopher  is  dead,  of 
course.” 

”  Then  begin  now,  my  dear  Profes¬ 
sor,”  I  urged.  ”  Try  its  effect  en  petit 
coniitL"  We  read  assent  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  way  of  crossing  his  legs,  while 
he  drew  one  hand  slowly  round  the 
back  of  his  head.  When  he  had  care¬ 
fully  polished  and  adjusted  his  glasses, 
each  of  us  chose  a  commodious  atti¬ 
tude,  and  looked  expectantly  at  him. 
After  a  pause,  Rameau  began  in  his 
soft  conversational  tone,  subdued  like 
the  indefinite  shade  of  the  lamp-screen 
that  cast  its  glimmer  over  heads  and 
profiles,  showing  vaguely  upon  a  back¬ 
ground  of  dull  tapestries. 

”  Krowtosky  looked  much  older  than 
his  age.  He  was,  in  fact,  very  young, 
pessimism  being  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  symptoms  of  the  malady  of 
youth.  He  is  still  young,  and  the 
malady  has  yet  some  years  to  run.  lie 
came  here  with  a  letter  to  me  from  an 
old  friend  in  Moscow,  and  a  very  big 
bundle  of  hopes. 

“  I  hardly  know  what  he  expected  to 
make  of  Paris,  but  Paris,  I  imagine, 
made  nothing  of  him.  I  did  what  I 
could  for  him,  which  was  not  much, 
and  from  the  first  I  had  no  illusions 
whatever  upon  the  nature  of  his  proba¬ 
ble  success.  I  found  a  lady  ambitious 
to  read  Turgenieff  and  Tolstoi  in  Rus¬ 
sian.  I  sent  Krowtosky  to  her  ;  but 
after  the  second  lesson  she  dismissed 
him  on  the  plea  of  his  unearthly  ugli¬ 
ness  ;  his  heavy  Calmuck  face  diverted 
her  attention  from  Turgenieff’s  charm¬ 
ing  women  and  Tolstoi’s  philosophy, 
and  gave  her  nightmares.  I  encour¬ 
aged  the  poor  fellow  to  come  here, 
\^iich  he  did,  and  most  of  you  met 
him  frequently.  He  was  interesting 
in  his  way.  very,  but  crude  and  bound¬ 
lessly  innocent.  He  had  the  queerest 
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notions  upon  all  things,  and  having 
sounded  the  Decadents,  he  professed  to 
find  them  hollow.  I  think  he  suspect¬ 
ed  those  gentlemen  of  an  unreasonable 
sanity  and  an  underhand  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  French  Realists  he  dismissed 
as  caricaturists ;  he  said  they  were 
reading  for  the  Devil  when  he  was 
drunk  and  in  a  merry  mood.  I  dare¬ 
say  he  meant  the  Czar. 

“  He  railed  at  the  mock  decay  of 
modern  civilized  life,  and  imagined 
that  a  glimpse  of  pessimism  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  would  prove  instructive. 
He  was  convinced  that  he  would  find 
it  there  of  less  noxious  quality,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  sombre  melancholy  and  dignity 
of  a  great  race  fallen  into  poetic  decay 
and  unvexed  by  the  wearisome  febrile 
conditions  of  its  development  here. 
‘  You  understand  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  calm  fatality,’  he  would  say,  apos¬ 
trophizing  the  nation  in  my  humble 
person  for  lack  of  a  more  enlightened  au¬ 
dience.  ‘  You  are  everlastingly  in  strife 
with  your  own  emotions  and  despairs  ; 
and  these  you  decorate,  as  you  idly 
decorate  your  persons,  with  persistent 
vanity  and  with  wasteful  care.'  I 
deprecated  the  charge  upon  my  own 
account,  and  assured  him  that  it  took 
me  exactly  four  minutes  to  decorate 
my  person  each  morning.  Four  min¬ 
utes,  I  claimed,  cannot  be  described  as 
an  exorbitant  charge  upon  Time  for 
the  placing  and  adjusting  of  eighteen 
articles,  and  as  he  seemed  to  doubt  the 
number,  I  told  them  off,  including  my 
hat  and  j»tncs*7iez.  I  mentioned  a  few 
Frenchmen  who  I  thought  accepted 
the  luxury  of  unemotional  despair  calm¬ 
ly  enough,  and  were  as  incapable  of 
strife  as  a  tortoise.  He  shook  his  head  ; 
he  was  not  easily  to  be  convinced.  His 

{•cssimism  was  so  black  that  our  own 
)e  Maupassant  was  a  captivating  Op¬ 
timist  beside  him.  And  provided  with 
this  meagre  intellectual  he  set 

out  for  half-forgotten  and  ruined  lands, 
beginning  with  Spain.” 

”  He  fell  in  for  a  fortune,  I  suppose,” 
Gaston  interrupted. 

“  He  had  not  a  sou,  which  is  the 
best  explanation  of  an  expensive  voy¬ 
age.  Remark,  my  friends,  that  a  man 
only  becomes  really  extravagant  and 
reckless  upon  an  empty  purse.  An 
empty  purse  and  an  empty  stomach  are 


equally  effectual  in  producing  lighi- 
headedness,  and  vest  us  in  the  cloak  of 
illusion.  Illusion  I  opine  to  be  one  of 
the  things  that  look  best  in  rags. 
Krowtosky  travelled  third-class,  and 
was  prodigiously  uncomfortable,  which, 
after  all,  is  another  method  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  life  upon  his  theorv.  He  ate  Bo¬ 
logna  sausages,  and  refreshed  himself 
with  grapes  upon  the  wayside. 

‘‘  His  first  letter  was  dated  from 
Bayonne.  It  was  a  long  and  a  curious 
letter,  and  so  interested  me  that  I  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  up  the  correspondence 
with  vigorous  encouragement,  for  it 
was  not  an  occasion  to  be  missed  by  a 
student  of  mankind.  I  will  read  you 
some  extracts  from  these  letters,  which 
I  have  here  in  a  drawer  of  my  writing- 
table.” 

The  packet  of  letters  found,  Rameau 
went  on  reading  with  the  perfect  and 
polished  irony  and  charm  of  enuncia¬ 
tion  that  could  cast  an  intellectual 
glamour  over  an  auctioneer’s  inven¬ 
tory.  ‘‘  ‘  I  have  chosen  you  as  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  impressions  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  my  voyage — why,  I  hardly 
know  ;  I  am  not  inspired  by  any  strong 
sympathy  for  you.  My  esteem  and  my 
liking  are  very  moderate  indeed  ;  you 
have  a  face  that  rather  repels  than  in¬ 
vites  confidence,  and  I  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
faith  in  your  sympathy  for  me,  and 
have  every  conviction  that  you  are  the 
last  person  likely  to  understand  me. 
The  mend  who  would  understand  me, 
and  for  whom  I  should  enjoy  writing 
these  impressions  and  the  adventures 
that  may  lie  ahead,  is  at  present  voyag¬ 
ing  in  far-off  waters  ;  I  think  he  is 
somewhere  about  the  Black  Sea,  but  I 
don’t  know  his  address,  or  when  or 
where  communication  might  chance  to 
reach  him.  So,  having  cast  about  me 
for  a  confidant;  choice  alighted  upon 
you  ;  but  you  need  not  read  my  letters 
if  they  bore  you.  They  are  written 
rather  for  my  own  gratification  than 
for  yours.  If  I  possessed  literary  tal¬ 
ent,  the  public  would  be  my  natural 
victim.  .  .  .’ 

”  This  was  a  flattering  beginning, 
you  will  admit,  but  it  sharpened  my 
curiosity.  After  that  I  began  to  look 
forward  to  Krowtosky’s  post-day,  as 
some  people  look  forward  to  the  feuille- 
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ton  of  the  morning  paper.  His  queer 
minute  handwriting  never  found  mo 
indifferent  or  unexpectant  of  diver¬ 
sion. 

“  At  Toulouse  he  wrote  again  :  ‘  A 
young  girl  got  into  the  carriage  with 
me.  We  were  alone,  and  she  soon  gave 
me  a  visible  demonstration  of  the 
strange  eccentricities  oddly  explained 
by  the  single  word  love.  Why  love'i 
It  js  simply  a  malady  more  or  less  in¬ 
nocuous  and  only  sometimes  deadly  ; 
but  love,  no  !  I  was  not  flattered  ;  I 
am  above  that  weakness,  because  noth¬ 
ing  pleases  me.  I  was  interested,  how¬ 
ever,  and  investigated  the  case  with 
scientific  calm.  So  might  any  physi¬ 
cian  have  diagnosed  a  disease.  It  struck 
me  for  the  first  time  as  a  form  of  mild 
insanity.  I  asked  myself  why  the  poets 
and  romancers  amuse  themselves  in 
writing  of  it  rather  than  of  the  other 
fevers  and  bodily  illnesses  that  over¬ 
come  us.  For  everything  about  this 
young  girl  convinced  me  that  love  is 
but  a  sickness.  I  studied  her  gestures, 
her  expression,  her  tones  of  voice  and 
her  attitudes  ;  all  served  to  prove  my 
theory.  One  minute  I  offered  to  open 
the  window,  and  the  next  I  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  close 
it.  She  assented.  Though  curious,  it 
was  rather  monotonous,  but  she  assent¬ 
ed  to  everything  I  proposed.  If  I 
looked  at  her,  she  looked  at  me  ;  if  1 
looked  away,  she  continued  to  look  at 
me.  After  a  couple  of  hours’  study,  I 
felt  that  I  quite  understood  love  and 
all  its  phases.  I  found  it  in  the  main 
a  silly  game,  and  an  excitement  only 
fit  for  brainless  boys  and  girls  in  their 
first  youth.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  humanity  is  its  crass  stupid¬ 
ity  ;  it  is-  a  monstrously  shabby  and 
feeble  institution,  male  and  female. 
This  young  girl,  now  ;  I  daresay  you 
and  other.i  would  call  her  pretty.  Bah  ! 
I  can  see  but  the  ugliness  of  women. 
Behind  their  forehead  thought  does 
not  work  ;  their  eyes  only  express  the 
meanest  and  most  personal  sentiments. 
Big  black  empty  eyes  and  sensual  red 
lips  ;  a  round  lazy  figure  and  nerveless 
hands  !  I  protest  there  is  more  intel¬ 
ligence  and  matter  for  study  in  a  dog 
than  in  these  insipid  creatures,  all 
curves  and  no  muscles.  Men,  say  they, 
don’t  understand  them.  Are  dolls 


worth  understanding  ?  They  are  actu¬ 
ated  solely  by  impulse  and  personal 
claims.  What  is  there  in  this  worth 
understanding  ?  I  escaped  from  my 
conquest,  now  grown  irksome,  upon 
the  frontier,  and  I  am  resolved  never 
to  give  evidence  of  a  similar  weakness. 
It  is  degrading  folly.  What,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  women  see  in  us  to  inspire 
this  most  infelicitously-called  tender 
passion,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
eternal,  what  are  we  supposed  to  see  in 
them  to  justify  it?  .  .  ” 

“  A  sympathetic  dog  to  go  snarling 
in  that  cantankerous  way  through  life 
because  the  Almighty  has  seen  fit  to 
cast  a  flower  or  two  across  his  path,” 
growled  the  indignant  Petit  Saint 
Thomas,  to  whom  love  was  the  main 
object  of  existence. 

“  Scenery  does  not  interest  him 
much,”  Rameau  went  on,  with  an  ac¬ 
quiescent  nod  ;  “  but  he  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  upon  his  impressions  of  the 
Spanish  race  in  particular,  and  of  all 
other  races  in  general.  The  subject  is 
not  a  new  one,  and  Krowtosky  is  only 
really  entertaining  when  he  is  talking 
of  himself,  or  of  his  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  in  connection  with  himself. 

”  ‘  I  am  on  the  whole  much  disap¬ 
pointed  in  Madrid,’  he  continues  fur¬ 
ther  on,  ‘  not  because  it  is  a  duller  town 
than  I  had  imagined,  but  because  local 
.color  and  national  individuality  are  al¬ 
most  extinct.  It  proves  the  disastrous 
tendencies  of  all  races  to  amalgamation 
and  imitation.  Yet,  after  all,  Rameau, 
what  is  the  real  value  of  local  color  ? 
It  is  more  often  than  not  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  imagination,  and  one  of  the  illu¬ 
sions  we  fancy  we  enjoy.  Any  one  with 
a  lively  imagination  can  invent  a  more 
vivid  local  color  for  all  the  countries 
he  has  never  visited  than  he  is  likely  to 
find  in  any  of  them.  Witness  Merimee 
and  his  band.  They  duped  their  pub¬ 
lic  like  the  vulgarest  literary  conjurors, 
and  showed  us  that  a  trick  will  serve  us 
instead  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
Nature.  And  the  deception  was  but 
the  result  of  our  stupid  hunger  for  the 
unusual.  As  if  anything  under  the 
monotonous  stars  of  an  unchanging 
heaven  can  be  unusual ;  and  as  if  every¬ 
thing  in  this  old  and  ugly  world  is  not 
hideously  familiar  !  The  more  varied 
our  travels  the  more  similar  our  experi- 
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ence.  For,  Rameau,  our  real  ills  are 
monotony  and  stupidity.  Alan  resem¬ 
bles  man,  as  rats  resemble  rats,  only  he 
is  a  good  deal  less  interesting  and  more 
noxious.  You  have  a  fine  head,  and  I 
have  a  mis  shapen  one.  Well,  the  same 
perplexities,  needs,  instincts,  appetites, 
passions,  and  impulses  agitate  us,  and 
explain  our  different  actions,  which, 
aufond,  have  no  variety  in  them  what¬ 
ever.  We  change  the  symbols  of  our 
faiths,  while  these  remain  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  same,  and  we  give  our  coun¬ 
tries  different  names  to  represent 
the  unchangeable  miseries  of  human¬ 
ity.  .  . 

“  Here  you  have  the  malady  of  youth 
in  its  crisis.  A  decadent  poet  could 
not  chant  more  lugubriously,  though 
perhaps  less  intelligibly.  The  sick 
youth  laments  in  the  same  irritable 
tone  the  vulgarity  of  the  madrileHas, 
the  exaggerated  prowess  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  arena,  exalts  the  patient 
and  noble  bulls,  rails  at  the  puny  by¬ 
play  of  the  picadors  and  at  the  silly  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  spectators.  He  rushes 
distractedly  from  an  inexpensive  inn, 
where  a  band  of  merry  rascals  joined 
him  and  over  wine  sang  the  praises  of 
the  Fair.  Praise  of  the  eternal  femi¬ 
nine  he  cannot  stand.  Poor  wretch  ! 
Had  he  been  Adam  in  the  garden  of 
Paradise,  Eden  would  have  ceased  to  be 
Eden  upon  the  impertinent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Eve.  We  find  him  complaining 
that  he  should  have  left  a  score  of 
maundering  youths  in  Paris  doing  dis¬ 
mal  homage  to  the  Sex,  to  drop  upon  a 
sillier  band  in  Madrid  hymning  the 
everlasting  subject.  He  protests  the 
Spanish  women,  for  all  their  eyes  and 
arched  feet,  are  untempting  and  in¬ 
sipid,  like  the  rest.  They  are  not  the 
dolls  of  the  North  ;  they  are  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  South.  He  confines  his 
curiosity  to  Spanish  literature,  and  is 
in  pursuit  of  its  apostle  of  Pessimism. 
‘  I  am  taking  lessons  in  Spanish,’  he 
writes  from  another  inn.  ‘  I  teach 
Russian  to  as  poor  a  devil  as  myself,  in 
exchange  for  his  help  in  his  own  tongue. 
Between  ns  we  are  making  creditable 
progress.  He  is  writing  an  article  on 
the  Russian  novelists  for  a  review  that 
will  pay  him  something  like  twopence 
a  page.  Yet  he  preserves  his  faith  in 
literature !  Mighty  indeed  is  man’s 


capacity  for  cherishing  illusions.  I 
advised  him  to  break  stones  for  a  lucra¬ 
tive  change,  but  he  seems  to  doubt  the 
value  of  the  advice  since  I  do  not  fol¬ 
low  it  myself.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  prove  man  a  rational  being. 
We  read  Castrds  together.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  of  Castrts,  the  poet  of 
Spain,  and  said  to  be  sufficiently  seda¬ 
tive  as  regards  the  happy  hopes  of 
youth.  Such  is  my  Spaniard’s  descrip¬ 
tion  in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine  upon 
his  tendencies.  I  have  inserted  the 
phrase  as  a  concession  to  the  perverse 
taste  for  local  coloring.  The  phrase 
paints  the  man  ;  he  lives  upon  onions 
and  bread  into  the  bargain,  and  dreams 
with  a  cigarette  between  his  lips.  This 
morning  I  went  to  see  Castres.  ...  I 
found  the  great  man  writing  and  smok¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  in  a  big  sparsely 
furnished  bedroom.  He  is  low-sized 
and  heavily  built,  with  soft  black  eyes 
and  a  forest  of  hair  round  and  about 
his  sallow  face.  He  looks  as  if  he  dined 
well  and  liked  women.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  something  unctuous  and  fatuous 
about  a  man  who  likes  women,  which 
becomes  intolerably  accentuated  if 
women  should  happen  to  like  him  to. 
The  expression  suggests  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  sugar.  We  discussed  the  De- 
cadents  under  their  new  name,  and 
hardly  appreciated  the  advantage  of 
exchange,  symbolism  being  no  whit 
less  empty  and  vapid  ;  another  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  worthlessness  of  novelty, 
since,  however  much  we  vary  things, 
we  end  where  we  start,  at  the  uti- 
changeable.  Castrbs  agrees  with  me 
that  Naturalism  is  dead  ;  but  what  the 
devil,  he  asked,  is  going  to  take  its 
lace  ?  Naturalism  under  a  new  name, 
replied,  which  is  only  romance  upside 
down.  Whether  we  invent  animals  or 
angels,  it  matters  little.  It  is  romanc¬ 
ing  all  the  same,  and  only  proves  that 
one  man  likes  eau  sucree  and  another 
likes  udsmfAe.  It  is  a  concoction  either 
way,  and  about  as  useful  in  one  form 
as  in  the  other.  ...  Of  Castries  the 
man  I  thought  as  indifferently  as  I  did 
of  Castres  the  poet.  I  asked  him  how 
Pessimism  stood  in  Spain,  and  who 
were  its  representatives.  He  shrugged, 
spat,  and  surveyed  me  dismissingly, 
and  with  his  big  soft  ‘eyes.  .  .  . 
“  Caramha  I  I  can’t  say  I  know  much 
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about  it.  But  I  believe  it  will  never 
flourish  here.  We  have  too  much  sun, 
and  life  is,  on  the  whole,  easy  enough 
for  us.  An  hour  of  sunshine,  a  crust 
of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  the 
taste  of  an  onion  and  a  lifted  wineskin 
upon  the  roadside,  and  there  you  have 
a  Spaniard  built  and  ready  for  love- 
making.  What  more  does  ho  want? 
And  in  a  land  where  women  are  fair 
and  facile,  wherefore  should  he  whine, 
and  see  black  where  God  made  blue  ? 
I  have  here  a  volume  of  poems  just 

Published  by  a  young  girl — Senorita 
ilar  Villafranca  y  Nuno.  I  have 
glanced  through  the  volume,  and  I 
don’t  think  you  can  ask  for  anything 
finer  in  the  way  of  Pessimism.  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  sane  man  cut  his 
throat,  if  he  had  not  the  good  sense  to 
pause  beforehand,  in  distrust  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  writer  who  could  sur¬ 
vive  the  proof-reading  of  such  dismal 
stuff.  It  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
heard  of  Schopenhauer,  who,  after 
wrecking  all  our  altars,  could  sit  down 
and  enjoy  a  heavy  dinner.  He  despised 
none  of  the  pleasures  of  life  in  prac¬ 
tice,  while  decrying  them  all  in  theory. 
You’ll  probably  find  that  this  young 
woman  dines  heartily,  and  employs  her 
evenings  over  her  wedding-outfit,  if 
she  is  not  already  married  and  nursing 
her  first  baby.”  I  took  the  book  away 
and  read  it  with  my  poor  devil  that 
evening.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  found  it  very  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  anything  of  Castres’  I  have 
read.  He  might  well  sneer  at  her  in 
self-preservation,  that  being  the  weapon 
the  strong  have  ever  preferred  to  use 
against  the  weak.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
find  real  talent  in  a  young  woman,  but 
absolute  unbelief,  the  doctrine  of  com¬ 
plete  negation  !  To  find  in  this  land 
of  To-morrow,  a  feminine  apostle  of 
the  Nirvana.  .  .  .’  ” 

“  Ah,”  interrupted  Gaston,  “  I  was 
wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
word.” 

“  ‘  A  feminine  apostle  of  the  Nir¬ 
vana,"^  continued  Rameau,  with  an 
expressive  smile.  “  ‘  Judge  if  mascu¬ 
line  opinion  in  Spain  would  be  indul¬ 
gent.  Even  my  poor  devil,  though  no 
less  struck  than  I  with  the  poetry, 
found  it  much  too  strong  fora  woman. 
“  But  she  is  doubtless  old,  and  then  it 
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matters  less.  The  discontents  and  dis¬ 
appointments  of  old  maidenhood  have 
drifted  her  into  deep  learning  and  irre- 
ligion,”  he  added  by  way  of  consola¬ 
tion.  “  Old  or  young,”  I  exclaimed, 
“  it  is  all  one  to  me.  For  me  she  is  a 
thinker,  not  a  woman.  And  I  am 
going  straight  off  to  her  publisher, 
from  whom  I’ll  wrest  her  address,  if 
need  be,  by  reason  of  a  thick  stick.” 

“  ‘  The  services  of  a  stick  were  not 
required.  My  request  was  immediate¬ 
ly  complied  with.  I  carried  the  lady’s 
book  in  my  hand,  and  was  no  doubt 
mistaken  for  a  recent  purchaser.  My 
poet  lives  on  the  fourth  floor  in  a  very 
shabby  house,  in  a  very  shabby  street 
at  the  other  end  of  Madrid.  I  deemed 
it  wise  to  defer  my  visit  until  after 
dinner.  It  was  half-past  eight  when  I 
climbed  the  four  fliglits,  and  stood  on 
the  landing,  anxiously  asking  myself  if 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ring.  Had 
it  not  the  air  of  an  invasion  ?  While  I 
was  yet  debating  the  door  opened,  and 
an  untidy-looking  maid  shot  out  into 
the  passage.  I  captured  her  before  the 
twilight  of  the  stairs  had  swallowed 
her,  and  demanded  to  see  the  Senorita 
Pilar  Villafranca  y  Nuno.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  it  would  not  serve  me  in  her 
eyes  to  give  evidence  of  uncertainty  or 
bashfulness.  “  She  is  inside  ;  knock 
at  the  middle  door  and  you’ll  find  her,” 
screamed  the  untidy  maid,  and  in  an¬ 
other  moment  she  was  whirling  down 
the  stairs,  and  I  was  left  to  shut  the 
hall-door  and  announce  myself. 

“  ‘  The  house  was  tidier  than  the 
maid.  I  crossed  a  scrupulously  clean 
hall  and  knocked  at  the  middle  door, 
as  I  had  been  directed.  A  low,  deep 
voice  shouted,  Come  in!  While  turn¬ 
ing  the  handle  gingerly,  I  thought  to 
myself,  the  poor  devil  was  right ;  only 
a  woman  of  massive  proportions  and 
very  advanced  years  could  bellow 
that  order.  The  scene  that  met  my 
eyes  was  prettier  than  absolute  con- 
formity  to  my  ideas  demanded.  In  a 
neat  little  sitting-room,  lit  by  a  shaded 
lamp,  were  seated  three  persons ;  a 
stout  Spanish  woman  engaged  with  a 
basket  of  stockings,  a  pale,  thin  young 
girl  with  melancholy  eyes  of  an  unusual 
intensity  of  gaze,  and  a  small  lad  sit¬ 
ting  at  her  feet,  and  reading  aloud  from 
a  book  they  held  together.  The  child 
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had  the  girl’s  eyes,  but  while  curiosity, 
belonging  to  his  years,  brightened  their 
sombreness  with  the  promise  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  laughter,  hers  held  an  ex- 
pression  of  permanent  sadness  and  soft 
untroubled  gloom.  It  was  superfluous 
information  on  the  mother’s  part,  in 
response  to  my  mention  of  the  poet’s 
name,  to  indicate  her  daughter  majes¬ 
tically,  as  if  she  wished  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  she  herself  had  no  part  in 
the  production  of  matter  so  suspicious 
in  a  woman  as  poetry.  I  was  on  the 
brink  of  assuring  her  that  nobody  would 
ever  deem  her  capable  of  such  folly, 
and  begging  her  to  return  to  her  stock¬ 
ings  as  occupation  more  appropriate 
than  the  entertainment  of  an  admirer 
of  the  Muse  she  despised,  when  Pilar 
quietly  said,  “  Be  seated,  sir.”  From 
that  moment  I  took  no  further  heed  of 
the  Sefiora  Villafranca  than  if  she  had 
been  the  accommodating  duefia  of  Span¬ 
ish  comedy,  and  I  the  unvirtuous,  or 
noble  but  thwarted,  lover  who  had 
bribed  her.  In  ten  minutes  Pilar  and 
I  were  talking  as  freely  as  if  we  had 
known  one  another  from  infancy  ;  far 
more  freely,  possibly,  for  in  the  latter 
case  we  should  long  ago  have  talked 
ourselves  to  silence.  How  do  these 
oung  girls  manage  to  get  hold  of 
ooks,  Rameau,  when  all  the  forces  of 
domestic  law  are  exercised  to  keep 
them  apart  ?  There  is  not  a  living 
Spanish  or  French  writer  with  whom 
this  child,  barely  out  of  her  teens,  is 
not  acquainted.  Her  judgment  may 
often  be  at  fault — whose  is  not,  if 
backed  by  anything  like  originality? 
But  to  hear  her  discuss  Naturalism  ! 
Castrcs,  puffing  his  eternal  cigarette, 
walks  you  through  les  Ueux  commum, 
but  this  girl  takes  flights  that  fairly 
dazzle  you.  And  then  her  Pessimism  ! 
The  queer  thing  is  that  she  has  found 
it  for  herself,  and  Schopenhauer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  nobody  living  or  dead  seems  to 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  form¬ 
ing  of  her.  She  is  essentially  jortzrte- 
sautiere.  You  French  do  manage  to 
hit  upon  excellent  words  ;  primesau- 
titre  perfectly  describes  this  Spanish 
maid.  She  is  all  herself,  first  of  the 
mould,  fresh,  though  so  burdened  with 
the  century’s  malady.  So  young,  and 
she  believes  in  nothing — but  nothing. 
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Rameau  !  She  hopes  for  nothing,  for 
nothing  !  She  plays  with  no  emotions, 
feigns  no  poetic  despairs,  utters  no 
paradoxes,  and  is  simplicity  itself  in 
her  gestures,  expressions,  and  ideas. 
She  calmly  rejects  all  the  pretty  illu¬ 
sions  of  her  sex,  without  a  pang  or  re¬ 
gret,  because  her  truth  is  above  per¬ 
sonal  happiness. 

“  ‘  We  talked,  w’e  talked — talked  till 
far  into  the  night,  while  the  fat  mother 
slumbered  noisily  in  her  chair,  and  the 
little  boy  slept  curled  up  at  his  sister’s 
feet.  Can  you  guess  what  first  put  it 
into  my  head  to  go?  The  smell  of  the 
lamp  as  the  wick  flickeringly  lowered. 
”  Dios  mio !"  cried  Pilar,  ”  it  is  close 
on  two  o’clock,  and  we  have  been  chat¬ 
tering  while  my  mother  sleeps  comfort¬ 
lessly  in  her  chair,  and  my  little  broth¬ 
er  is  dreaming  on  the  carpet  instead  of 
in  his  bed.  Good-night,  sir  ;  I  must 
leave  you  and  carry  my  baby  to  bed.” 
She  stooped  and  lifted  the  sleeping  boy 
with  her  arms.  Such  bodily  strength 
in  one  so  frail  much  astonished  me.  1 
would  have  offered  her  help,  but  the 
little  lad  had  already  found  a  comfort¬ 
able  spot  in  the  hollow  of  her  neck,  and 
with  a  cordial  nod  to  me,  she  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  inner  room.  I  had  not 
expected  this  evidence  of  womanly  ten¬ 
derness  from  her,  and  the  picture 
haunted  me  on  my  way  down  the  dark 
staircase  and  through  the  dim  starlit 
streets.’ 

“  The  extracts  from  the  next  letters 
are  singularly  characteristic,”  said  Ra¬ 
meau,  well  pleased  by  our  profound  at¬ 
tention.  ”  Krowtosky,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  has  taken  a  third-class 
ticket  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne.  To 
the  poet  he  has  said  his  last  farewell, 
and  probably  wears  upon  his  heart  her 
precious  autograph.  Not  that  Krow¬ 
tosky  is  ostensibly  sentimental.  He 
rejects  the  notion  of  such  folly,  and  if 
by  chance  he  dropped  into  pretty  fool¬ 
ing,  be  sure  he  would  find  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  way  out  of  the  disgrace  deservedly 
attached  to  such  weakness.  ‘  I  am 
travelling  to  Bayonne,’  he  writes,  ‘  and 
I  will  reach  it  to-morrow  afternoon, 
but  I  §m  convinced  that  once  there  I 
shall  straightway  take  the  train  back  to 
Madrid.  Odd,  is  it  not?  Yet  I  feel 
that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  return  to 
that  young  girl.  And  this  is  not  love, 
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mark  you,  Hameau  ;  not  in  the  least. 

I  know  all  about  that.  Did  I  not  study 
it  in  the  case  of  that  young  girl  I  met 
at  Toulouse?  Well,  nothing  1  feel  for 
Pilar  in  any  way  resembles  the  foolish 
sentiment  her  gestures  and  looks  ex¬ 
pressed.  I  am  quite  master  of  myself, 
and  do  not  hang  on  any  one’s  lips  or 
glances  ;  but  I  must  see  Pilar  again. 
l)o  you  know  why  I  hesitated  outside 
her  door  that  first  evening  I  called  upon 
her?  1  had  a  presentiment,  as  I  climbed 
up  those  stairs,  that  I  should  marry 
her.  We  may  reject  a  faith  in  pre¬ 
sentiments,  but  they  shake  us  neverthe¬ 
less.  How  slowly  this  train  goes  !  The 
landscape,  across  which  we  speed  in  the 
leisurely  movement  of  Spanish  steam, 
is  flat  and  ugly,  an  interminable  view 
of  cornfields.  There  is  a  wide-hatted 

Sriest  in  front  of  me  with  an  open 
reviary  in  his  hand.  Perhaps  I  shall 
find  myself  craving  service  of  one  of 
his  brothers  some  day.  What  an  odd 
fellow  I  am,  to  be  sure  !  I  intend,  oh 
certainly  I  intend,  to  take  the  Paris 
train  to-morrow  night  from  Bayonne, 
and  as  certainly  I  know  I  shall  find 
myself  on  my  way  back  to  Madrid. 
And  it  cannot  be  for  the  pleasure  of 
passing  a  couple  of  days  and  nights  in 
a  beastly  third-class  carriage,  which  is 
nothing  better  here  than  a  cattle- 
pen.  .  .  .’ 

“  Of  his  reception  by  the  poet,  of  his 
sentiments  and  wooing,  he  writes  very 
sparingly.  His  great  terror  is  that  1 
should  detect  the  lover  where  he  insists 
there  is  only  a  philosopher.  Philoso¬ 
phy  took  him  from  Madrid,  and  Phi¬ 
losophy  brought  him  back  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  Philosophy  sued,  wooed, 
and  won  the  Muse,  and  led  him  to  his 
Wedding-morn.  While  engaged  in  its 
service,  he  writes  in  this  jocose  strain 
the  very  evening  of  his  marriage  : 
‘  This  morning  in  a  dark  little  church, 
in  a  dark  little  street  of  Madrid,  we 
were  married.  Though  neither  of  us 
believes  in  anything,  we  agreed  to  make 
the  usual  concession  to  conventional 
feeling  and  social  law,  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  most  legal  and  Chris- 
tianlike  fashion.  Nothing  was  lack¬ 
ing, — neither  rings  nor  signatures,  nor 
church-bells  nor  church-fees,  nor  yet 
the  excellent  and  venerable  fat  priest, 
a  degree  uglier  than  myself,  who  oblig¬ 


ingly  made  us  one.  While  this  ce^^ 
mony  was  being  performed,  I  could  not 
forget  the  inconvenient  fact  that  neither 
of  us  brought  the  other  much  in  the 
shape  of  promise  of  future  subsistence, 
not  even  hope,  of  which  there  is  not  a 
spark  between  us.  This  preoccupa¬ 
tion  distracted  me  while  the  priest 
mumbled  and  sermonized,  and  a  wicked 
little  French  couplet  kept  running 
through  my  head  : 

Un  et  nn  font  denx,  nombre  henreux  en  galan- 
terie. 

Mats  quand  nn  et  nn  font  trois, — e'est  dia¬ 
blerie  ! 

Meanwhile  the  fat  priest  discoursed  to 
my  wife,  most  excellently,  upon  the 
duties  and  virtues  of  the  true  Chris¬ 
tian  spouse,  to  which  discourse  my  wife 
lent  an  inattentive  ear.  Perhaps  she 
also  was  thinking  of  the  future, — some¬ 
what  tardily.  My  dear  Rameau,  have 
you  ever  reflected  upon  the  amazing 
ohe-sidedness  of  religion  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  ?  Wives  are  eloquently  exhorted 
to  practise  all  the  virtues,  and  not  a 
word  is  flung  at  the  husbands.  It  is 
something  of  course  for  us  to  learn,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Church,  that  all  the  duty 
is  on  the  other  side,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  command,  be  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  fall  foul  of  infidelity. 
The  beautiful  logic  of  man,  and  the 
profound  pessimism  of  woman  !  She 
never  rebels,  but  accepts  all  without 
hope  of  remedy.  The  real  Pessimists 
are  women.  Thev  admit  the  fact  that 
everything  is  unalterable,  evil  without 
amelioration  ;  everything  is,  and  every¬ 
thing  will  remain  to  the  end.  Man  oc¬ 
casionally  rises  up,  and  takes  his  op¬ 
pressor  by  the  throat,  but  woman 
never.  There  is  a  point  at  which  his 
patience  vanishes,  but  hers  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  She  is  the  soul  and  spirit 
and  body  of  the  malady  only  diagnosed 
this  century.  Conviction  that  suffer¬ 
ing  is  her  only  heritage  is  hers  before 
birth,  and  she  placidly  bends  to  the 
law  of  fate  often  without  a  murmur, 
always  without  the  faintest  instinct  of 
revolt.  Is  she  an  idiot  or  an  angel  ? 
The  latter  rebelled  in  Paradise  ;  then 
she  most  be  an  idiot.  Man  is  activity, 
she  is  inertia  ;  that  is  why  she  yields 
so  readily  to  his  ruling.  These  are 
thoughts  suitable  to  the  marriage  of  two 
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Pessimists.  There  will  be  on  neither 
side  revolt  or  stupid  demands  upon 
destiny.  I  am  simply  interested  in  the 
development  of  this  strange  union  of 
the  barbarous  North  and  the  barbarous 
South,  and  watch  this  unfamiliar  per¬ 
son,  my  wife,  placed  in  an  enervating 
proximity  by  a  queer  social  institution. 

1  wonder  if  she  will  eventually  prove 
explosive  ;  meantime  it  is  my  privilege 
to  kiss  her.  I  have  not  mentioned  it, 
but  she  has  very  sweet  lips.’ 

“  After  this  there  is  a  long  lapse  of 
silence.  I  fear  the  delights  of  poor 
Krowtosky’s  honeymoon  were  soon 
enough  disturbed  by  the  grim  question 
of  ways  and  means.  As  I  was  only  a 
fair-weather  friend  in  default  of  the 
sympathetic  confidant  voyaging  in  dis¬ 
tant  waters,  1  imagine  at  this  period 
the  traveller  must  have  returned,  and 
received  the  rest  of  the  journal  so  wan¬ 
tonly  entrusted  to  me,  or  Krowtosky 
must  have  confided  his  troubles  to  his 
wife.  When  next  I  hear  from  him,  it 
is  many  months  later,  and  he  has  just 
obtained  a  professorship  in  a  dreary 
snow-bound  place  called  Thorpfeld. 
From  his  description,  it  is  evidently 
the  very  last  place  God  Almighty  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  making,  and  by  that 
time  all  the  materials  of  comfort,  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  beauty  had  been  exhausted. 
‘  As  Thorpfeld  is  not  my  birthplace,’ 
writes  Krowtosky,  ‘  I  may  befoul  it  to 
my  liking.  It  contains  about  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  one  poorer  and 
more  ignorant  than  another.  What 
they  can  want  with  professors  and  what 
the  authorities  are  pleased  to  call  a  col¬ 
lege  the  wicked  government  under 
which  we  sweat  and  suffer  and  groan 
alone  can  tell.  Six  out  of  a  hundred 
cannot  read,  and  three  of  these  can 
barely  write.  The  less  reason  have 
they  for  a  vestige  of  belief  in  man,  the 
more  fervent  is  their  faith  in  their 
Creator.  Nothing  but  anticipation  of 
the  long-delayed  joys  of  Paradise  can 
keep  them  from  cutting  their  own  and 
their  neighbors’  throats.  They  ought 
to  begin  with  the  professors  and  the 
rascally  magistrates.  As  if  snow  and 
broken  weather  were  not  enough  to 
harass  these  poor  wretches  in  pursuit 
of  a  precarious  livelihood,  what  little 
money  the  magistrates  or  the  profes¬ 
sors  leave  them  is  wrung  from  them  by 


the  popes.  Even  Pilar  is  demoralized 
by  her  surroundings.  She  has  left  off 
writing  pessimistic  poetry,  and  has  be¬ 
taken  herself  to  Christian  charity. 
’Tisn’t  much  we  can  do,  for  we  have 
barely  enough  to  live  upon  ourselves, 
but  tnat  little  she  manages  to  do  some¬ 
how  or  other.  These  hearts  of  foolish 
women  will  ever  make  them  traitor  to 
their  heads.  I  naturally  growl  when  I 
find  our  sack  of  corn  diminished  in 
favor  of  a  neighbor’s  hungry  children, 
or  return  frost-bitten  from  the  college 
to  find  no  fire,  and  learn  that  my  wife 
has  carried  a  basket  of  fuel  to  a  peasant 
dying  up  among  snow-hills.  She  does 
not  understand  these  people,  and  they 
do  not  understand  her,  but  they  divine 
her  wish  to  share  their  wretenedness, 
her  own  being  hardly  less  ;  and  then 
she  is  a  pretty  young  woman  !  Tiraon 
himself  could  hardly  have  spurned  her. 
But  where’s  her  pessimism  ?  Has  it 
vanished  with  the  sun  and  vines  of  her 
own  bright  land,  or  has  it  found  a 
grave  in  the  half-frozen  breast  of  a 
strange  Sister  of  Charity  unknown  to 
me  and  born  of  the  sight  of  snow-clad 
misery  such  as  in  Spain  is  never 
dreamed  of?  You  see,  I  am  on  the 
road  to  poetry  instead  of  my  poor 
changed  young  wife. 

“  ‘  Last  evening  when  I  came  home 
from  a  farmer’s  house,  where  I  had 
stopped  to  warm  myself  with  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  vodka,  I  found  her  shiver¬ 
ing  over  the  remaining  sparks  of  a  mis¬ 
erable  fire.  She  looked  so  white  and 
unhappy  and  alone,  so  completely  the 
image  of  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 
to  whom  I,  too,  her  husband,*am  a  for¬ 
eigner,  that  I  asked  myself,  in  serious 
apprehension,  if  I  might  not  be  des¬ 
tined  to  lose  her  in  the  coming  crisis. 
“Pilar,”  I  cried,  “what  ails  thee?” 
And  when  she  turned  her  head,  I  saw 
that  she  was  crying  silently.  “  I  want 
my  own  land  ;  I  want  the  sun  and 
vines  of  Spain,  where  at  least  the  peat- 
ants  have  wine  and  sunshine  in  abun¬ 
dance  whatever  else  they  may  lack  !” 
I  should  think  so,  1  grimly  muttered, 
remembering  that  over  there  the  mor¬ 
tar  that  built  up  the  walls  of  a  town 
was  wot  with  wine  instead  of  water, 
and  that  fields  are  sometimes  moistened 
with  last  year’s  wine  when  the  new  is 
ready.  Pilar  is  right,  my  friend.  There 
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is  no  poverty  so  sordid  and  awful  as 
that  of  the  cold  North.  But  what 
could  Ido?  I  could  not  offer  her  the 
prospect  of  change.  She  was  sobbing 
bitterly  now,  and  I  had  no  words  of 
comfort  for  her.  If  only  she  had  not 
forsaken  her  principles  and  her  poetry  ! 
But  the  baby  may  rouse  her  when  it 
comes.  She  has  not  smiled  since  we  left 
Spain,  poor  girl.  We  must  wait  mean¬ 
while  ;  but,  Rameau,  it  is  very  cold.’  ” 

“  Poor  little  woman  !”  murmured 
Gaston.  “  1  hardly  know  which  is  the 
worst  fortune  for  her,  her  transplanta¬ 
tion  or  her  marriage  with  that  maun¬ 
dering  owl  Krowtosky.  Krowtosky 
married  to  a  pretty  Spanish  poet !  Ye 
ods,  it  is  a  cruel  jest !  There  would 
ave  been  some  appropriateness  in  the 
laundress  or  the  grisette,  but  a  Spanish 
girl  with  arched  feet  and  melancholy 
eyes  !  I  vow  the  jade  Destiny  ought 
to  have  her  neck  wrung  for  it.  Is 
there  a  Perseus  among  us  tc  free  this 
modern  unhappy  Andromeda  ?” 

“  Poor  Krowtosky  !  he  deserves  a 
word  too,”  1  modestly  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest,  touched  by  that  little  stroke.  It  is 
very  cold,  and  his  fear  of  losing  his 
wife.  “  He  is  more  human  than  he 
himself  is  aware,  and  we  may  be  sorry 
for  him  too.” 

“Ah  yes,”  assented  Rameau,  and  he 
dropped  an  easy  sigh.  “If  he  is  a 
bear,  he  is  an  honest  bear.  His  next 
letter  was  just  a  note  to  announce  the 
birth  of  a  little  girl  and  the  well  being 
of  the  mother,  which'  was  followed  by 
a  more  philosophical  communication 
later,  as  soon  as  the  gracious  content  of 
motherhood  had  fallen  upon  the  young 
Spaniard.  Relieved  of  his  fears,  Re 
plunges  once  again  into  high  specula¬ 
tion,  and  throws  out  queer  suggestions 
as  to  the  result  of  such  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments  in  parentage  as  those  contributed 
by  Spain  and  Russia.  He  has  found 
ah  occupation  of  vivid  interest, — that 
of  watching  the  development  of  his 
child,  which  he  is  convinced  will  turn 
out  something  very  curious.  Pilar, 
he  adds,  has  so  far  recovered  her  old 
self  as  to  have  written  a  delicious  little 
poem,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
Revista.  It  is  over  there,  if  any  of 
you  can  read  Spanish.” 


“  And  the  baby  is  now  dead,”  said 
Gaston. 

“  Dead,  yes,  poor  mite  !  It  had  not 
time  to  show  what  the  mingling  of 
Spanish  and  Russian  blood  might 
mean.  Krowtosky’s  letter  was  most 
pitiful.  That  I  will  not  read  to  yon  ; 
it  affected  me  too  deeply.  It  was  the 
father  there  who  wrote.  Unconscious¬ 
ly  the  little  creature  had  forced  a  way 
into  his  heart,  and  discovered  it  a  very 
big  and  human  heart  despite  his  pes¬ 
simism  and  philosophy.  What  hurt 
him  most  was  the  cruel  hammering  of 
nails  into  the  baby’s  coffin,  and  the 
sound  keeps  haunting  him  through  the 
long  wakeful  nights.  Of  the  bereaved 
mother  he  says  little.  His  mind  is 
fixed  on  the  empty  cradle  and  the  small 
fresh  mound  in  the  church-yard, 
whither  he  goes  every  day.  I  believe 
myself  that  it  is  the  first  time  his  heart 
has  ever  been  stirred  by  passionate 
love,  and  now  he  speaks  of  never  leav¬ 
ing  Thorpfeld, — a  place  he  has  been 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  away 
from  the  past  six  years.” 

“  I  promise  you.  Professor,  that  I’ll 
never  laugh  at  him  again,”  said  Gas¬ 
ton,  very  gravely.  “  There  can  be 
nothing  absurd  about  a  man  who 
mourns  a  little  child  like  that.  Give 
me  his  address,  and  I’ll  write  to  him  at 
once.” 

“  It  may  be  a  distraction  for  him, 
and  at  any  rate  it  will  serve  to  show 
him  that  he  is  remembered  in  Paris,” 
said  Rameau,  eager  to  comply  with  the 
request.  We  thanked  the  Professor 
for  his  story,  with  some  surprise  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  The  door-bell 
rang,  and  the  appearance  of  the  servant 
with  the  evening  letters  arrested  our 
departure.  With  a  hand  extended  to 
the  sobered  St.  Thomas,  Rameau  took 
the  letters  and  glanced  as  he  spoke  at 
the  top  envelope,  deeply  edged  with 
black.  “  Tiens !'  a  letter  from  poor 
Krowtosky,”  he  exclaimed.  He  broke 
the  seal  and  read  aloud  :  “  My  dear 
friend,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words 
in  my  bereavement.  But  I  am  past 
consolation  ;  I  am  alone  now  ;  my  wife 
is  dead,  and  my  heart  is  broken.”— 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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BY  MARCHESE  DE  VITI  DE  MARCO. 

].  the  light  demanded  by  the  country,  Sig¬ 

nor  Crispi  was  doubtless  the  best  fitted 


I  The  English  public  is  accustomed 

to  consider  political  events  in  Italy  al- 
J  most  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view 
'  of  foreign  policy.  And  it  is  natural 
I  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The  joint 
interests  of  the  two  countries  in  Africa 
I  and  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  Mediter- 
“  ranean  are  Knitting  more  and  more 
closely  the  political  relations  between 
them,  and  make  it  of  importance  to 
I  England  that  the  Government  in  Italy 
he  pledged  to  a  policy  of  expansion 
abroad,  and  able  to  guarantee  the 
stability  of  its  foreign  policy  by  prov- 
I  ing  itself  master  of  the  situation  at 
home.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand 
the  preference  shown  by  the  leading 
English  papers  for  Signor  Crispi,  ex¬ 
pansionist  abroad,  high-handed  and 
despotic  at  home.  Certainly,  the 
strength  and  authority  enjoyed  by  a 
Ministry  at  home  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  its  foreign  policy,  providing 
they  be  based  upon  the  support  of  a 
I  large  public  opinion. 

*  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  Italy.  To 
understand  the  present  moment  in  Italy 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  po¬ 
litical  gossip  of  the  daily  Press  with  re- 
I  gard  to  the  private  life  of  Signor  Crispi. 
I  His  weaknesses,  far  from  being  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  to-day,  have  long  been  known 
to  the  Italian  public,  and  if  the  knowl¬ 
edge  did  not  avail  originally  to  demol¬ 
ish  the  public  man,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  do  so  now.  A  few  years 
cannot  have  radically  changed  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  Italian  public  life.  It 
remains  as  yet,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
exposures  of  political  tripotage  and 
I  tamperings  with  the  banks,  what  it 
was.  Signor  Crispi  also  claims  to  re- 

Imain  what  he  was  in  spite  of  his  own 
lately  noised  dealings  with  the  Bauca 
Romana  and  with  Baron  Reinach. 

If  anything,  indeed,  the  Bank  scan¬ 
dals  may  be  said  but  to  have  furnished 
another  evidence  that  Signor  Crispi  was 
the  man  of  the  hour.  The  Govern- 
I  ment  having  already,  under  Signor  Gio- 
I  litti,  adopted  the  course  of  obstructing 


to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  both  because 
he  seemed  possessed  of  sufficient  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  known  to  have  no  scruple, 
moral  or  constitutional,  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed.  This  partial 
explanation  of  Signor  Crispi’s  access  to 
power  may  seem  cynical  in  itself,  or 
born  of  contempt  for  the  man  ;  it 
arises,  however,  from  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  created  under  the  pte- 
‘ceding  Ministry.  The  parliamentary 
majority  of  that  time  wished  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  scandals  of  the  Banca 
Romana ;  but  the  Giolitti  Ministry 
proved  itself  powerless  to  resist  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  minority,  nay,  of  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  minority.  A  leader  of 
authority  and  unscrupuious  energy  had 
therefore  become  indispensable. 

Analogous  reasons — though  in  differ¬ 
ent  fields — combined  to  place  Signor 
Crispi  in  power. 

First.  Insurrections  had  broken  out 
in  Sicily  and  Lunigiana,  and  the  Gio¬ 
litti  Ministry  showed  itself  incapable 
of  a  single  energetic  measure  of  repres¬ 
sion  or  provision.  Crispi  appeared  to 
have  the  necessary  courage.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  the  state  of  siege  and  instituted 
special  military  tribunals. 

Second.  Crimes,  bombs,  and  other 
misdeeds  of  more  or  less  authentic  an¬ 
archists,  spread  terror  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  peace-loving  Ital¬ 
ian  bourgeoisie,  whose  troubled  fancy 
saw  everywhere  sects  and  associations 
of  anarchists,  and  would  fain  have  had 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some 
of  the  authors  of  these  crimes  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  police.  But  this  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  not  forthcoming.  The  terror 
increased.  Crispi  appeared  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  bourgeoisie  as  its  savior. 

A  result  of  this  panic  was  the  excep¬ 
tional  police  laws,  by  which  the  preced¬ 
ing  Chamber  had,  in  a  moment  of  reac¬ 
tion,  conferred  upon  the  executive 
power  the  right  to  institute  special  po¬ 
litical  tribunals,  and  to  apply,  over  the 
head  of  the  ordinary  magistrate,  the 
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penalty  of  compulsory  domicile.  Thus 
the  system  of  police  of  the  Bourbons 
was  revived. 

Third.  Finally,  the  deficit  in  the 
Budget  persisted,  and  the  Giolitti  Min¬ 
istry  had  not  the  courage  either  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses  or  to  increase  taxes,  but 
dallied  with  expedients  of  disguised 
and  inadequate  loans,  which  increased 
public  discredit  without  remedying  the 
Budget. 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  over¬ 
whelmed  beneath  the  burden  of  exist¬ 
ing  taxation  ;  with  the  crises  of  banks 
and  of  building  speculations  ;  with  rail¬ 
road  debts  not  yet  openly  avowed  ;  and 
with  thfl  long  economic  depression,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  vast  amount  of  un¬ 
productive  public  works,  from  mili¬ 
tarism  and  commercial  protection. 

So  the  current  urging  retrenchment 
swelled  from  day  to  day.  But  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  retrenchment  would  have 
split — as  it  had  split  under  the  Di  Ru- 
dini  Ministry — against  the  interests  of 
the  army  and  against  the  engagements 
said  to  have  been  entered  into,  extra- 
constitutionally,  with  the  sovereigns  of 
the  central  Powers.  A  programme  of 
increased  taxation  seemed  an  alterna¬ 
tive  of  unimaginable  audacity  ;  but  the 
man  ready  to  impose  it  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  by  any  means,  however  violent  and 
unconstitutional,  presented  himself, 
and  this  man  was  again  Signor  Cris- 
pi. 

He  remains  what  he  was  :  energetic 
and  violent,  ambitious  and  vain,  gener¬ 
ous  and  vindictive  ;  lavish  for  himself, 
and  unscrupulous  for  others  ;  intoler¬ 
ant  of  law  for  himself,  and  imperious 
toward  others  ;  quick  to  divine  the  po¬ 
litical  issues  of  a  question,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  them,  but  incapable  of  meas¬ 
ure  or  of  equity  in  action.  This  as¬ 
semblage  of  dissimilar  qualities  makes 
him  not  supple,  but  unbalanced,  in 
politics.  Reluctant  to  concede  a  point 
to  the  adversary  of  to-day,  but  ready  to 
pass  to  his  side  to-morrow  on  one  con¬ 
dition — that  he  himself  shall  command  ; 
and  a  commander  was  clamored  for  by 
a  coalition  of  interests  and  fears  and 
resentments. 

Crispi  is  rather  the  product  than  the 
artificer  of  this  coalition,  which  gives 
him  its  support  as  its  parliamentary 
leader  on  condition  that  he  defend  it. 


II. 

Let  us  see  how  this  political  situation 
has  come  about,  and  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Signor  Crispi  has  resolved  the 
problems  which  deeply  agitated  the 
country  during  the  preceding  Ministry. 

It  is  on  this  impersonal  ground  that 
his  political  activity  should  be  judged. 

After  the  denunciation  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  thefts  committed  in  the 
Banca  Romana,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  great  part  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Parliament  were  more 
or  less  directly  involved  ;  that  Minis¬ 
ters  and  ex-Ministers,  deputies  and  cx- 
deputies,  and  persons  without  the 
Chamber,  but  not  unconnected  with 
politics,  had  taken  a  large  i)art.  The 
putrefaction  spread  fr6m  the  Banca 
Romana  to  the  other  banks  of  issue, 
which  were  known  to  have  a  large 
portfolio  of  political  bills  of  exchange, 
and  an  immobilized  portfolio,  repre¬ 
senting  building  speculations  and  other 
bad  transactions,  to  which  the  banks 
had  notoriously  been  pushed  by  the 
Government,  to  favor  particular  per¬ 
sons  or  localities. 

Following  the  banks  comes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  State  railroads,  where, 
moreover,  immense  fortunes  were 
known  to  have  been  made  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers.  A  demand  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 
by  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  ;  and  this 
step  gave  weight  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  opinion  that  other  instances 
of  political  tripotage  in  the  Min¬ 

istry  of  Public  Works,  especially  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  construction  of  State 
railroads,  in  which  more  than  four 
thousand  millions  had  been  sunk. 

A  sense  of  loathing  against  the  Par¬ 
liament  swept  the  country  ;  the  deputy 
was  pointed  out  to  public  contempt ; 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  in  Italy 
that  parliamentary  government  was  at 
an  end. 

Public  opinion  supported  so  vigor 
ously  the  little  group  of  deputies  who 
demanded  light  and  justice,  that  the 
Ministry  and  the  majority  were  obliged 
to  let  the  magistrate  do  his  duty  against 
the  guilty,  and  to  allow  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  deputies.  But  in  mak- 
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ing  this  concession  to  public  opinion, 
in  order  to  quiet  and  put  it  to  sleep, 
both  majority  and  Government  count¬ 
ed  upon  regaining  lost  ground  by  the 
use  of  their  influence  upon  the  magis¬ 
tracy  and  upon  the  parliamentary  com¬ 
mission. 

The  work  of  the  latter — laborious, 
scrupulous,  ample— lost  itself  in  de¬ 
tails,  and  did  not  reach  the  public.  It 
blandly  deplored  the  conduct  of  certain 
individuals ;  while  the  public,  by  a 
more  intuitive  synthetic  judgment, 
passed  beyond  individuals  to  condemn 
a  system.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
fruitless  in  the  Chamber,  where  the 
culprits — called  i  deplorati — remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  majority. 
The  behavior  of  the  magistracy  was 
most  unworthy.  The  charge  of  mak¬ 
ing  domiciliary  visits  was  confided  to 
the  political  power  instead  of  to  the 
judiciary,  whence  it  followed  that  the 
papers  compromising  friends  of  the 
Ministry  were  stolen  ;  and  the  processes 
were  fashioned,  ad  usum  Delphini,  by 
magistrates  who  appealed  for  orders  to 
the  executive  power.  A  senator,  a 
magistrate  of  high  rank,  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice,  was  constrained 
after  a  short  time  to  resign,  that  he 
might  not  be  party  to  the  servility  of 
the  Italian  magistracy,  which  had  be¬ 
come,  according  to  his  own  definition, 
“an  interrogation  point.” 

The  prosecutions  ended  in  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  accused,  who  defended 
themselves  only  by  accusing  as  accom¬ 
plices  and  instigators  several  Ministers 
and  political  men  not  included  in  the 
common  indictment,  and  by  invoking 
in  their  own  defence  the  very  docu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  stolen. 

The  country  was  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  did  not  react  against 
this  final  judgment.  It  had  already 
discovered  by  what  mercenary  traffick¬ 
ings  its  public  life  was  undermined  ;  it 
now  acquired  the  evidence  that,  in  a 
moment  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
nation,  its  magistracy  had  ceased  to 
operate  in  the  cause  oi  justice. 

In  face  of  this  evidence,  implying 
the  gangrene  in  the  whole  social  body, 
the  question  of  the  banks  now  falls  into 
the  second  rank,  dwindles,  and  van¬ 
ishes. 

The  pressing  problem  is  that  of  the 


reorganization  of  the  magistracy.  The 
necessity  for  this  reorganization  is 
recognized  in  an  official  document,  a 
pertinent  inquiry  provoked  by  the  scan¬ 
dalous  behavior  of  the  magistrates  in 
the  Banca  Eomana  trials,  and  ordered 
by  the  present  Ministry  itself. 

But  this  inquiry  has  suggested  no 
purpose  of  reform  to  the  Government 
of  Signor  Crispi  :  its  sole  effect  has 
been  to  give  official  recognition  to  that 
which  till  then  had  been  only  suspect¬ 
ed  and  feared.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  the  magistracy  was  lately 
called  upon  to  judge  the  prevarications 
of  members  of  the  Government,  it 
thought  best,  for  its  own  tranquillity, 
to  withdraw  from  the  struggle  by  de¬ 
claring  itself  incompetent  to  judge  com¬ 
mon  crimes,  when  committed  uy  per¬ 
sons  belonging,  or  having  belonged,  to 
the  Government.  Such  conduct  may 
always  be  justified  by  the  legal  subtle¬ 
ties  so  familiar  to  the  Italian  mind  ; 
but  legal  subtleties  do  not  prevent  a 
disastrous  politicalieffect  on  the  country. 

Crimes  exist ;  they  are  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  the  proofs  circulate 
among  the  public.  Yet  the  criminals 
remain  unpunished.  The  magistracy 
declares  itself  incompetent,  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizes  the  competence 
of  the  Chamber.  But  the  majority  in 
the  Chamber  boldly  declares,  in  its 
turn,  that  it  will  nut  concern  itself  with 
the  matter. 

This  rivalry  of  the  magistracy  and 
the  Chamber,  each  eager  to  wash  its 
hands  of  the  affair,  did  not  legalize 
criminal  acts,  but  it  showed  that,  in  a 
country  which  supports  a  numerous 
magistracy  and  a  Senate  and  Chamber 
having  also  judicial  functions,  crimes 
committed  by  politicians  may  go  un¬ 
punished. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Government  or  magis¬ 
tracy,  there  must  evidently  be  a  flaw  in 
the  machinery  of  justice  which  makes 
such  a  result  possible. 

The  Government  of  Signor  Crispi  has 
taken  no  step  to  correct  the  flaw,  and 
has  no  personal  interest  in  ensuring  the 
independence  of  the  magistracy  from 
the  executive. 

Its  political  action  has,  therefore, 
completely  failed  on  this  point. 

To  this  conclusion  the  English  mind 
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might  naturally  object  that  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  is  a  product  of  the 
country,  and  that  if  it  refuse  light  and 
justice  when  it  could  and  should  yield 
them,  it  reflects  in  so  doing  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling.  Were  this  true  the  infer¬ 
ence  would  be  that  the  country  is  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  unpunished  crimes  which 
resolve  themselves  into  pecuniary  loss 
for  all  the  taxpayers.  It  could  hardly 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to  re¬ 
vive  in  favor  of  a  new  class  of  politi¬ 
cians  so  strange  a  privilege. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  direct  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  voting  population  under¬ 
stands  its  interests  perfectly  well.  It 
knows  that  it  is  oppressed  by  a  system 
of  political  exploitation  ;  and  if  it  does 
not  react  energetically,  it  is  not  because 
of  ignorance  or  indifference,  or  of  the 
despondency  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
The  explanation  of  this  passivity,  part¬ 
ly  inevitable  and  partly  only  apparent, 
is  much  more  complicated,  involving 
the  whole  working  of  representative  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Italy. 

It  starts  from  the  fact  that  the  par¬ 
liamentary  majority  does  not  truly  rep¬ 
resent.  In  Italy,  more  than  in  any 
other  country  under  the  electoral  re¬ 
gime,  the  majority  has  always  been  the 
creation  of  the  Government,  and  it  is 
to-day  the  creation  of  Signor  Crispi. 

When  elections  are  approaching  in 
Italy,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  interest  of  the  fighting  parties  is 
concentrated  upon  the  Minister  who, 
in  the  popular  phrase,  “  makes  the 
elections.”  So  prevalent  and  deep- 
rooted  is  the  idea  that  the  Government, 
not  the  people,  decides  the  result.  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  faculty  of  dissolving 
the  Chamber  and  appealing  to  the 
country  is  considered  as  merely  a  con¬ 
stitutional  expedient,  by  which  the 
Crown  grants  to  a  defeated  Ministry 
the  opportunity,  always  successful,  to 
recover  its  lost  majority. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  might 
have  been  considered  natural  in  the 
period  when  the  elective  system  was 
first  introduced  among  a  people  not  yet 
prepared  for  it.  But  since,  in  course 
of  years,  things  have  been  growing 
worse,  in  spite  of  the  improving  politi¬ 
cal  education  of  the  people,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  ex¬ 
planation. 
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And  the  explanation  is,  briefly,  this : 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  the  executive.  If  the  magistracy 
is  not  independent  of  the  executive,  the 
local  government  of  provinces  and  com¬ 
munes  is  still  less  so,  the  State  having 
over  them  a  right  of  tutelage  which,  ill 
defined  by  the  law,  may,  and  does  in 
practice,  result  in  the  most  arbitrary 
interference.  The  deliberations  of  local 
bodies  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
functionaries  of  the  Government,  which 
may,  moreover,  whenever  it  chooses, 
dissolve  a  communal  council  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  royal  delegate  of  its  own.  A 
communal  or  provincial  council  which 
opposes  the  political  candidate  of  the 
Government  is  menaced  in  its  very  ex¬ 
istence,  and  risks  seeing  the  local  life 
arrested  or  impeded  in  all  that  most 
nearly  affects  the  urgent  every-day  needs 
of  the  population.  Besides  this  oflicial 
dependence  of  the  local  upon  the  cen¬ 
tral  Government,  there  is  a  great  body 
of  interests  affecting  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  local  populations  which  depend 
also  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  :  railroads  and  ordinary  high¬ 
roads,  post  and  telegraph  offices  ;  sub¬ 
ventions  for  exhibitions,  for  public  holi¬ 
days  ;  harbors,  canals,  schoolhouses, 
etc. — in  short,  a  long  list  of  wants  for 
which  the  Government  provides  pecu¬ 
niary  aid  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
support  of  the  victorious  candidate. 

After  the  local  public  life  comes  the 
whole  range  of  private  activities  which 
are  affected  by  State  interference. 
There  no  longer  exists  in  Italy  indus¬ 
try  or  trade,  or  even  philanthropic  en¬ 
terprise,  which  is  not  either  tinder  the 
direct  control  of  the  State,  or  subject 
to  a  network  of  formalities,  in  the 
midst  of  which  no  one  knows  how  to 
move.  It  becomes  necessary  to  enter 
into  relation  with  the  omnipotent  State, 
whether  to  conclude  contracts  and  to 
obtain  favors  and  concessions  or  to 
avoid  vexing  fiscal  exactions. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  not  only  the  State  employes, 
but  all  those  who  enter  into  private  em¬ 
ploy,  or  even  those  practising  the  lib¬ 
eral  professions,  find  themselves  un¬ 
avoidably  in  more  or  less  direct  contact 
with  the  State,  and  soon  acquire, 
whether  wrongly  or  rightly,  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  IS  a  necessary,  or  at  least 
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useful,  condition  to  their  advancement 
to  be  humble  with  those  in  power. 

A  successful  career  means  as  a  very 
general  rule  the  material  support  of  en¬ 
tire  families.  Thus  there  follows  al¬ 
most  inevitably  the  corruption  of  the 
sense  of  personal  independence  in  all 
but  those,  in  every  age  few  in  number, 
who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  career,  busi¬ 
ness,  family,  actual  interests,  in  order 
to  fight  for  an  idea  and  to  prepare  a 
new  era. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
Press.  In  Italy  the  public  does  not 
give  financial  support  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  even  to  those  which  defend  its 
interests  ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  is  far  beyond  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  public  whose  political  educa¬ 
tion  and  interest  in  public  affairs  are 
not  yet  adequately  developed.  Busi¬ 
ness  reasons,  then,  induce  newspapers, 
if  not  journalists,  to  sell  themselves  to 
the  Government.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  secret  funds  and 
other  not  quite  controllable  chapters  of 
the  Budget,  buys  up  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble,  The  Press,  then,  dei)ends  also  on 
the  executive. 

In  short,  wherever  a  local  activity  or 
a  private  enterprise  appears,  a  special 
interest  of  the  commune  or  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  comes  in  contact  and  friction  with 
State  officers,  who  may  in  many  ways 
hinder  it.  If  there  is  no  side-issue  of 
political  interest  to  the  Government, 
courtesies  often  suffice  to  overcome  the 
obstacles ;  money  is  rarely  needed. 
But  if  the  Government  meddle  with 
the  affair,  electoral  compliance  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

Elections  thus  become  a  compromise 
between  an  immediate  interest,  which 
affects  the  local  administration,  or  the 
career  and  trade  of  citizens,  and  a  more 
remote  interest,  which  affects  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  the  State  ;  and  in  the 
conflict  the  former  wins.  The  com¬ 
promise  does  not  arise,  however,  from 
a  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  the 
two  interests,  but  only  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  executive,  whose  will  op¬ 
presses  all,  threatens  all,  can  subdue 
all  to  itself. 

Little  by  little  the  deputy  has  grown 
to  be  the  intermediary  between  local 
administrations  and  individuals  on  one 


side,  and  the  State  on  the  other.  An 
intermediary,  indeed,  is  needed  for  the. 
transactions  of  every-day  life,  and  the 
deputy  is  naturally  chosen  from  those 
best  fitted  for  this  function. 

A  prompt  and  general  reaction  could 
not  be  expected  in  a  country  oppressed 
under  such  administrative  tyranny. 

When  old  Italian  patriots  reproach 
the  new  generation  as  materialistic,  and 
lacking  in  moral  strength,  they  over¬ 
look  the  deeper  and  more  real  cause  of 
the  present  condition — a  cause  which 
they  themselves,  idolaters  as  they  were 
of  the  State,  created  and  aggravated 
during  more  than  thirty  years  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  yet,  more  than  over¬ 
centralization,  the  confusion  of  State 
functions  is  the  real  cause  of  all  these 
abuses.  In  the  number  and  variety  of 
contacts  and  relations  which  intervene 
between  the  citizen  and  the  State  the 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties  are  hardly 
ever  well  defined  by  law.  Laws  are 
written  ;  often  they  are  good.  But  by 
means  of  some  apparently  insignificant 
clause,  or  some  exceptional  case  clev¬ 
erly  foreseen,  their  application  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  ;  and  it  is  always  through 
these  exceptions  and  special  clauses 
that  political  favors  and  political  re¬ 
venges  come  to  pass. 

It  is  from  a  country  so  governed  that 
Signor  Crispi  has  asked  a  majority  and 
a  Bill  of  moral  indemnity. 

This  absorption  by  the  State  of  deli¬ 
cate  economic  duties,  the  confusion  of 
public  functions,  and  the  consequent 
intermeddling  everywhere  of  the  over¬ 
bearing  deputy,  suffice  to  account  for 
the  gradual  corruption  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  regime. 

But  in  Italy  another  political  circum¬ 
stance  has  contributed  to  this  result — 
the  gradual  fading  away  of  the  old 
Moderate  party,  the  Right,  which 
merged  itself  into  the  Left,  or  Progres¬ 
sive  party,  then  in  power.  The  period 
of  this  fusion,  known  in  Italy  as  the 
trasformismo,  marks  the  end  of  the 
mutual  striving  and  reciprocal  control 
of  parliamentary  parties.  Only  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions  strove  with  each  other 
for  the  supreme  command,  and  beneath 
them  fluttered  a  colorless  crowd,  apply¬ 
ing  itself  closely  to  mean  intrigues,  and 
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adhering  to  one  leader  after  another, 

, according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
moment. 

Since  1876  the  Italian  Chamber  offers 
the  spectacle  of  a  political  party,  nu¬ 
merically  very  large,  gradually  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  excess  of  power  and  lack  of  op¬ 
position.  State  legislation  is  made 
more  and  more  to  serve  class  interests 
and  to  create  opportunities  for  bribery. 
Examples  of  this  are  offered  by  the  laws 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  the  regulation  of 
banks,  and  so  forth. 

Signor  Crispi  lacks  the  necessary 
preparation  to  grapple  with  this  vast 
problem  of  economic,  administrative, 
and  political  reform,  which  should  tend 
to  reduce  the  interference  of  the  State 
in  the  local  and  private  life  of  the  citi¬ 
zen,  to  give  independence  to  the  elec¬ 
toral  body,  and  to  elevate  the  moral 
standard  of  national  representation. 

Besides,  his  interests  pledge  him 
more  than  ever  to  the  existing  system, 
since  it  is  through  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Government  that  he  has  won  and 
keeps  the  power. 

The  claims  of  the  country  for  local 
self-government  have  now  entered  upon 
a  concrete  phase,  assuming  the  political 
character  of  reaction  against  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  which  the  executive  was  guilty 
during  the  last  elections  toward  the 
local  administration.  Even  should  Sig¬ 
nor  Crispi  attempt  to  go  with  the 
stream  by  introducing  joro  forma  in  his 
programme  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  his  false  political  position 
would  not  allow  him  to  carrv  on  the 
reform  with  conviction  and  loyalty.* 
His  policy  will  prove  a  failure  on  this 
leading  question. 

The  other  problem  was  that  of  the 
Sicilian  insurrection.  Signor  Crispi 
proclaimed  the  state  of  siege,  aBBrming 
that  it  was  imperative  to  repress  open 
rebellion  ;  later  he  would  deal  with 
causes.  He  recognized,  then,  that  here 
lay  the  real  problem  of  government. 

*  An  example  of  this  kind  of  simulated  re¬ 
forms  was  given  by  Signor  Crispi  himself 
when,  daring  his  former  Ministry,  he  carried 
through  the  new  law  of  local  administration. 
The  sphere  of  self-government  was  increased  ; 
bnt  at  the  same  time  the  tutelage  of  the  Slate 
was  also  increased,  the  compound  result  end¬ 
ing  in  diminished  local  autonomy. 


But  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  solve 
it. 

The  Sicilian  question  arises  from  the 
administrative  and  financial  structure 
of  local  bodies.  It  allows  a  small  ex¬ 
ploiting  class  to  consider  communal 
property  as  its  own,  and  taxing  power 
as  a  class  privilege  to  be  so  used  that 
the  burden  of  taxes  falls  upon  the  peas¬ 
ants,  while  the  municipal  services,  so 
paid  for,  are  directed  chiefly  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  ruling  class.  Besides 
this  proximate  cause,  a  remote  one  is 
to  be  found  in  the  general  commercial 
policy  of  the  State.  Since  1887  indus¬ 
trial  protection  has  been  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  and  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  whole  South  of  Italy  and  Sicily  has 
been  the  depreciation  of  the  agrioul- 
tural  products  forming  their  exports, 
and  the  rise  in  price  of  all  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  which  form  their  imports  ; 
w^ience  the  economical  depression  and 
the  lately  increased  misery  of  the  poor¬ 
est  classes  in  the  South  of  Italy.  But 
both  these  causes  are  connected  with 
the  general  system  of  privileges,  which 
the  new  governing  class  of  politicians 
has  been  gradually  assuring  to  itself  by 
State  legislation  and  habitual  abuse  of 
office.  Signor  Crispi  cannot  touch  this 
edifice  without  imperilling  his  political 
existence  ;  and,  moreover,  to  his  tem¬ 
per  of  mind  such  complex  economical 
questions  are  a  dead  letter.  For  his 
own  part,  he  is  convinced  that  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  question  has  been  finally  settled  by 
courts-martial  and  bloody  repressions. 

Not  dissimilar  is  his  opinion  on  the 
urgent  question  of  public  safety  {sicai- 
rezza pubblica).  On  the  first  outbreak 
of  anarchical  troubles  in  Italy  Signor 
Crispi  wrenched  from  a  terrified  Cham¬ 
ber  exceptional  police  laws,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  existing  police  ser¬ 
vice  was  inadeouate  and  the  danger  im¬ 
minent.  But  having  used,  and  abused, 
these  exceptional  faculties  in  sweeping 
away  all  citizens  on  whom  suspicions 
had  fallen,  Signor  Crispi  has  made  no 
proposal  nor  introduced  any  Bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  police. 
Yet  that  its  disorganization  persists  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  needs  to  go 
groping  about,  striking  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  suspected  citizens, 
on  the  simple  principle  that  the  more 
includes  the  less.  Such  are  not  the 
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methods  of  the  police  in  free  countries. 
The  problem  remains  now  as  unsolved 
in  Italy  as  it  was  upon  Signor  Crispi’s 
advent  to  power. 

A  few  words  as  to  financial  policy. 
In  spite  of  new  taxes,  the  balancing  of 
the  Budget  has  not  been  attained.  As 
direct  taxes  are  increased  by  law  the 
natural  revenue  from  indirect  duties 
decreases  ;  and  this  fact  affords  the 
best  evidence  that  the  contributive 
capacity  of  the  people  is  exhausted.  It 
has  been  sufficiently  well  calculated  by 
statistics  that  the  pressure  of  taxes  in 
Italy  is  double  that  in  France,  when 
the  respective  estimates  of  private 
wealth  are  taken  into  account ;  and 
the  proportion  against  the  Italian  tax¬ 
payer  is  still  greater  at  present. 

The  country  can  endure  no  further 
retrenchment  of  its  private  revenue  ; 
and  should  new  taxes  be  levied  to  effect 
the  balance  of  the  Budget,  they  must 
be  so  heavy  as  to  make  inroad  upon  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital.  This  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  fatal  feature  of  Italian 
finance.  Unless  public  expenses  are 
greatly  reduced,  or  the  public  revenue 
naturally  increased  by  the  radical 
change  of  the  Protectionist  policy, 
debts  or  other  forms  of  consumption 
of  national  capital  are  the  only  means 
of  defraying  the  expenses  entailed  by 
the  wasteful  policy  of  the  present  Min¬ 
istry.  Now,  Signor  Crispi’s  only  idea 
of  finance  is  that  a  nation  can  never 
grow  poor,  though  an  individual  may. 
lie  thinks,  probably,  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  one  who  gains  what  another 
has  lost.  His  co-operator.  Signor  Son- 
nino,  is  distinguished  rather  for  tech¬ 
nical  capacity  in  banks  and  accounts 
than  for  views  on  finance.  He  is  de¬ 
termined  to  override  by  any  means  the 
true  conditions  of  national  economy  in 
the  short-sighted  aim  of  a  purely  nu¬ 
merical  balancing  of  the  Budget.  This 
policy  is  a  challenge  to  the  country  by 
the  Government ;  and  as  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  present  parliamentary  majority, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Ministry  will 
gain  the  fight  by  constitutional  means. 
But  should  it  win,  the  victory  itself 
would,  in  any  case,  result  in  economic 
loss  to  the  country.  Thus,  whatever 
the  i remediate  issue  of  the  strife,  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Ministry  is  in 


itself  a  failure,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  provoke  reaction. 

.  111. 

Such  is,  broadly  drawn,  the  present 
state  of  internal  affairs  in  Italy.  The 
policy  of  Signor  Crispi’s  Goverment 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  :  that  by 
violence  it  has  tried,  and  still  tries,  to 
put  down  the  external  symptoms  of  the 
vital  problems  which  it  cannot,  or  will 
not,  or  does  not  know  how  to,  solve. 
Now  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  this 
policy  can  be  long-lived.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  signs  of  reaction  already 
exist,  and  their  symptomatic  value  is 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
administrative  system  and  electoral  or¬ 
ganization  encroach  upon  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  popular  feelings,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  Italian  people  dis¬ 
like  violence,  and  only  resort  to  it  in 
extreme  cases. 

The  last  political  elections,  if  closely 
considered,  have  given  partial  but  ener¬ 
getic  instances  of  protestations.  Never 
before  had  the  Opposition  come  forth 
so  strong  in  numbers  as  from  the  last 
elections.*  The  fight,  where  it  was 
possible  to  engage  battle,  wms  carried 
on  with  determination.  The  leading 
members  of  the  Radical  party,  who  had 
failed  in  the  preceding  elections  under 
the  Giolitti  Ministry  (Cavollotti,  Costa, 
Imbriani,  etc.),  have  this  time  been 
victorious  in  more  than  one  political 
collegio. 

The  condemned  by  the  courts-mar¬ 
tial  have  been  triumphantly  elected 
once,  twice,  three  times  each,  in  Rome, 
Milau,  Palermo,  Catania,  and  in  Ro¬ 
magna.  The  Radical  group  has  been 
strengthened,  and  a  Socialistic  group 
has  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  con¬ 
stituting  itself,  independent  from  the 
Radicals.  Other  and  more  important 
signs  of  reaction  are  afforded  by  the 
lately  elected  communal  and  provincial 
councils,  which  have  expressed  them- 


*  The  Opposition  is  made  np  of  nearly  190 
deputies,  against  a  little  over  300.  But  the 
division  of  the  number  of  voters  gfves  best 
figures  in  favor  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
country  : 

550,000  votes  for  the  Ministry  ; 

300,000  votes  for  the  Opposition. 
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selves  officially  in  favor  of  extending  a 
complete  amnesty  to  the  condemned  by 
the  courts-martial.  The  majority  in 
these  local  bodies  is  made  up  of  Con¬ 
servative  and  Moderate  elements,  the 
same,  perhaps,  who  encouraged  and 
supported  Signor  Crispi  when  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  state  of  siege,  and  demand¬ 
ed  approbation  for  the  exceptional  po¬ 
lice  laws.  But  now,  either  because 
they  scent  and  fear  the  reaction  howl¬ 
ing  below,  or  because,  the  panic  being 
over,  they  recognize  that  they  were  too 
hasty  in  flinging  the  beet  liberties  of 
the  citizen  into  the  keeping  of  one 
man,  to-day  they  charge  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  having  exceeded  the  limits 
of  its  exceptional  faculties. 

Indeed,  in  face  of  the  revival  of  the 
old  troubles  in  Sicily  and  other  places. 
Signor  Crispi  will  show  more  and  more 
his  incapacity  to  ensure  public  safety 
by  other  means  than  a  crescendo  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  exceptional  laws,  and  will 
prove  the  utter  failure  of  his  police  sys¬ 
tem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  reac¬ 
tion  against  new  taxes  are  perhaps  less 
evident  The  Italian  taxpayer  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  patient,  his  patience  being 
a  complex  product  of  ancient  serfdom, 
of  modern  patriotism,  of  lack  of  or¬ 
ganization  for  legal  resistance,  and  of 
imaginative  fears  of  Socialistic  claims. 
Before  the  attacks  of  the  Socialists  and 
a  semi-Socialistic  State  the  upper  classes 
in  Italy  show  themselves  exceedingly 
weak.  Perhaps  they  have  not  oonfl- 
denoe  in  defending  property  which 
they  enjoy  either  as  hereditary  proprie¬ 
tors  in  present  idleness,  or  have  recent¬ 
ly  acquired,  not  by  work,  but  through 
Protectionism  and  other  State  privi¬ 
leges.  But  patience  in  paying  taxes 
does  not  prevent  their  resulting  in 
great  economic  uneasiness,  which  be¬ 
comes  unbearable  to  the  poorer  classes, 
upon  whom  it  necessarily  recoils.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  in¬ 
direct  reaction  from  this  source  should 
anticipate  the  direct  reaction  coming 
from  the  taxpayers.  The  renewed  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  Sicilian  peasants,  and  tne 
reappearance  of  brigandage  in  several 

{larts  of  Italy,  are  phenomena  doubt- 
ess  connected  with  increased  poverty 
of  the  lower  classes. 

But  the  most  expressive  reaction  is 
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the  unexpected  victory  of  the  Clerical 
Party  in  many  of  the  great  towns  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  administrative  elections. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  this  victory 
marks  a  revival  of  religious  feeling  in 
the  Catholic  population,  but  this  is  not 
its  meaning.  To  those  who  know  the 
spirit  of  the  masses  in  Italy,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  victory  of  the 
Catholics  is  political,  not  religious. 
For  others  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  electoral  success  of  the 
Clericals  coincides  with  the  success  of 
the  Socialists  and  of  the  condemned  by 
courts-martial  ;  that  it  has  taken  place 
in  the  towns,  where  the  influence  of 
the  priest  is  less  strong  than  in  the 
country,  and  where  the  opposition  to 
Signor  Crispi  has  been  stronger  ;  that 
it  has  been  most  general  and  striking 
in  the  North  of  Italy,  more  especially 
in  those  districts  which  in  the  political 
elections  returned  the  greatest  number 
of  deputies  opposed  to  Signor  Crispi. 
The  Daily  Press  is  surprised  and 
alarmed,  because  in  the  Clerical  reac¬ 
tion  they  recognize  not  a  merely  nega¬ 
tive  sign,  as  in  the  success  of  Socialists 
and  the  condemned  b^  courts-martial, 
but  also  the  vital  principle  of  a  new 
great  political  party.  Indeed,  this  or¬ 
ganized  force,  which  until  now  has  re¬ 
fused  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  po¬ 
litical  battle-field,  and  enter  into  the 
Chamber  with  its  own  programme  and 
representatives,  cannot  now  stop  mid¬ 
way  without  acknowledging  its  impo¬ 
tence  and  “  making  from  cowardice  the 
^reat  refusal."  The  struggle  in  which 
it  is  engaged,  and  the  recent  victory 
itself,  will  push  it  fatally  forward.  Its 
success  as  a  political  party  will  depend 
on  its  programme  ;  and,  the  more  mod¬ 
erate  the  programme,  the  greater  the 

Erobability  of  success.  Should  it  ad- 
ere  publicly  to  the  unity  of  Italy,  it 
would  be  the  natural  representative  of 
the  principle  of  authority  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  by  absorbing  several  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  old  Moderates,  it  would 
become  the  only  possible  Conservative 
party  in  Italy. 

Against  this  there  would  naturally 
stand  a  Liberal  party  basing  itself  on 
the  principle  of  individuality ;  but 
such  a  party  no  longer  exists  in  the 
Italian  Chamber.  That  heterogeneous 
assemblage,  now  corrupted  by  political 
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traffickings,  originally  represented  to  a 
great,  extent,  and  as  a  general  tendency, 
ideas  of  individual  liberty.  To-day  it 
has  no  leading  idea  of  government ;  its 
presence  in  power  has  only  hastened 
the  organization  of  the  Clericals  and 
prevented,  thus  far,  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Liberal  forces  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  present  majority  seems 
to  be  the  last  stage  of  evolution  of  a 
d)’ing  parliamentary  party  ;  if  its 
liquidation  follows  soon,  the  true  forces 
of  the  country  will  form  themselves 
into  political  parties,  confront  each 
other,  and  renew  public  life  in  Italy. 

But  should  this  not  promptly  follow, 
and  should  the  present  governing  sys¬ 
tem  continue  to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice,  to  exercise  violence  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  against  the  local  bodies  and  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens,  to  tax  people 
by  royal  decrees,  and  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  taxpayers  in  unproductive 
public  expenditures,  the  reaction,  pre¬ 
vented  and  compressed  for  a  while 
longer,  would  lean  toward  more  ex¬ 
treme  parties — Clericals  and  Socialists, 
for  instance — and  encourage  them  to 
form  greater  hopes  and  more  subversive 
programmes. 


LUMINOUS 

BY  THOMAS  R. 

It  is  sometimes  said  more  than  half 
in  earnest  that  all  man’s  ingenious  in¬ 
ventions  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
lower  animals,  or  in  natural  processes 
with  which  the  human  mind  has  had 
no  concern.  In  the  construction  of 
dwellings,  in  the  storage  of  provisions, 
in  tunnelling  under  the  ground,  in 
damming  the  course  of  rivers,  in  the 
arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  net- 
making,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
birds  and  bees  and  ants,  that  moles 
and  beavers,  that  spiders  and  caterpil¬ 
lars,  were  at  work  long  before  mankind 
engaged  in  architecture,  engineering, 
or  other  artistic  operations.  Jelly-fish 
and  sea  anemones  carry  innumerable 
darts,  the  action  of  which  has  been 
pertinently  described  as  lasso-throwing. 
The  stings  and  lancets  of  insects,  the 
sharp-edged  grasses,  the  gigantic  thorns, 
the  seeds  which  bury  themselves  in  the 
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The  majority  of  the  country  does  not 
wish  for  changes  ;  its  support  of  the 
Clericals  is  but  a  reaction  against  pres¬ 
ent  misgovernment — a  reaction  which 
may  be  arrested  by  the  removal  of  its 
cause,  but  of  which,  if  it  be  not  arrest¬ 
ed,  no  one  can  foresee  the  end.  For 
the  moment  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
so-called  Liberal  Party,  in  adopting 
authoritative,  and  even  tyrannical, 
methods  of  governing,  has  failed  of  its 
promises.  In  presence  of  this  fact, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  new  liberal  and 
truly  honest  political  group,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  people,  obliged  to 
choose  between  Signor  Crispi  and  the 
Clericals,  make  this  broad  and  simple 
reasoning— that  the  Clericals,  as  the 
legitimate  representatives  in  Italy  of 
the  authoritative  principle,  are  best  en¬ 
titled  to  apply  it,  and  are  likely  to  do 
so  with  greater  conviction,  honesty, 
equity,  and  equality  than  Signor 
Crispi. 

VVill  this  menace  suffice  to  hasten 
the  reorganization  of  the  Liberal  ele¬ 
ments  into  a  political  party  ? 

It  were  “  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.” — Nineteenth  Century. 


ANIMALS. 

R.  STEBBINO. 

flesh  of  sheep,  are  comparable  with 
many  of  man’s  later  devised  weapons 
of  offence.  Long  before  any  human 
sculptor  wrought  in  clay  and  marble, 
thousands  of  shells  and  fishes,  the  cara¬ 
paces  of  crabs  and  tortoises  and  arma¬ 
dillos,  and  the  skeletons  of  marvellous 
beasts,  had  been  made  monumental  by 
nature’s  manipulation.  In  the  curious 
fossils  called  graptolites  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  said  that  the  same  teacher  has 
given  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
Prior  to  all  hour-glasses  and  clocks,  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  the  positions 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  the  regular  re¬ 
currence  of  the  tides,  the  opening  of 
various  flowers,  provided  a  natural 
registration  of  time.  In  accordance 
with  these  examples  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  man  has  learned  how  to  light 
up  his  dwelling-places  and  to  expel  the 
darkness  of  night  from  his  towns  and 
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villages,  nature  has  produced  a  similar 
result,  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  but  also,  where  it  was  least  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  abysses  of  the  trackless 
ocean. 

Art,  indeed,  must  always  work  by 
natural  means,  so  that,  whatever  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  contrives,  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  show  that  nature  has 
been  beforehand  in  the  field.  As  far 
as  can  be  made  out,  man  himself  is  a 
quite  recent  invention.  There  was  op¬ 
portunity,  therefore,  for  many  things 
to  come  to  pass  before  he  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Of  all  the  products  of  na¬ 
ture,  late  or  early,  with  which  he  can 
be  compared,  he  seems  to  be  the 
noblest.  But  his  most  conspicuous  en¬ 
dowment  consists  in  the  capacity  for 
turning  to  his  own  advantage  endow¬ 
ments  external  to  himself.  The  antith¬ 
esis  between  art  and  nature,  at  times 
absurdly  used  for  the  sake  of  disparag¬ 
ing  mankind,  is  only  then  of  profit 
when  employed  to  quicken,  to  guide, 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  human 
thought.  In  those  natural  objects 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  beyond  the  characters  and  quali¬ 
ties  which  appeal  to  sentiment  or  which 
interest  the  student,  may  lie  yet  undis¬ 
covered  treasures  of  suggestion  for  the 
inventor  and  of  practical  benefit  for 
human  life. 

In  utilizing  the  powers  and  imitat¬ 
ing  the  machinery  of  nature,  art  must 
certainly  somewhere  have  its  limits  ; 
but  the  impossible  has  so  repeatedly 
been  accomplished  that  no  one  can  ex¬ 
actly  say  what  or  where  those  limits 
are.  Where  the  scale  of  working  deals 
with  vast  dimensions,  competition  may 
be  arrested  by  its  being  found  to  be 
unprofitable  before  it  is  found  to  be 
futile.  At  the  opposite  extreme  it  may 
have  a  vision  of  advantage,  and  still 
not  much  prospect  of  success.  For,  if 
one  may  say  so,  nature  excels  in  mak¬ 
ing  things  small.  Though  the  skill  of 
man  can  produce  a  working  steam  en¬ 
gine  which  will  fit  into  a  walnut-shell, 
such  toys  are  unwieldy  compared  with 
the  microscopic  animals  of  which  our 
globe  possesses  a  vast  abundance  both 
in  number  of  species  and  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  among  the  common¬ 
places  of  wonderment  that  within  a 
scarcely  perceptible  mass  of  matter 
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there  should  be  contained,  not  merely 
the  mysterious  principle  of  life,  but 
also,  with  exquisite  neatness  packed 
and  dovetailed  together,  organs  of  voli- 
tion  and  sense,  of  motion,  nutritiou, 
and  reproduction.  As  if  this  compli¬ 
cated  machinery  were  not  enough  for 
the  space  employed,  there  is  frequently 
added  a  lamp,  either  automatic  or  such 
as  the  animal  can  light  up  and  extin¬ 
guish  at  its  will.  Of  the  organisms, 
larger  or  smaller,  possessing  this  last 
remarkable  provision,  there  is  a  variety 
probably  far  greater  than  most  persons 
suspect. 

When  even  a  poet  can  bring  himself 
to  speak  of  “  sun-dazzle,”  when  the 
views  of  an  opponent  are  fairly  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘‘all  moonshine,”  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  grandest  sources  of  ter¬ 
restrial  light  have  not  escaped  the  usual 
penalty  of  being  ‘‘  so  common-hack- 
ney’d  in  the  eyes  of  men.”  With  sea- 
shine,  or  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea,  few  or  none  are  so  over-familiar  as 
to  treat  it  with  friendly  contempt.  Of 
its  causes  most  people  know  nothing, 
not  many  know  much,  and  those  who 
know  most  are  still  anxious  to  know 
more.  Its  highest  brilliance  has,  for 
the  generality  of  observers,  the  happy 
quality  of  being  rare,  without  which 
the  most  magnificent  shows  soon  lose 
their  impressiveness  to  human  eyesight. 
The  phenomenon,  however,  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  local  or  especially  unfrequent 
in  occurrence.  Yet,  owing  simply  to 
want  of  opportunity,  millions  of  men 
must  pass  through  life  without  a  single 
chance  of  observing  it  at  all.  In  the 
history  of  seamanship,  both  early  and 
late,  the  displays  of  it  have  courted 
marked  attention.  The  earlier  records 
are  full  of  surprise,  the  latest  cannot 
refrain  from  admiration.  It  is  not  un¬ 
interesting  to  notice  how  commonly, 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  has  been  appraised 
by  its  enabling  the  voyager  to  read. 
Thus  in  1605,  in  the  narrative  of  ‘‘  The 
Second  Voyage  of  John  Davis,  with 
Sir  Edward  Michelbourn,”  it  is  stated 
that  on  ‘‘February  12,  we  were  in  7 
Degrees  5  Minutes  South  Lat.,  and 
here  we  had  the  surprising  sight  of  a 
Sea  sparkling  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and 
appearing  as  if  all  on  fire  ;  the  Light 
was  so  clear  and  bright  at  Night,  that 
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one  might  have  read  the  smallest  Print 
by  the  assistance  of  it.”  So  too  writes 
Captain  John  Saris,  on  the  occasion  of 
liis  crossing  the  Arabian  Sea  in  1612 
from  Zocotora  (Socotra)  to  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  : — 

“  After  we  bad  parted  from  the  Island  we 
were  one  night  snipris’d  with  a  strange  spark¬ 
ling  and  glaring  of  the  water  all  abont  ns. 
'Twas  but  just  before  so  dark  that  one  could 
not  see  half  the  length  of  the  Ship  any  way 
round,  and  now  there  was  such  a  clear  Skie 
on  every  side,  as  would  have  serv’d  to  have 
read  by  tolerably  well.  And  this  was  not  a 
sudden  flash  of  light  that  gave  a  short  glare, 
and  then  was  gone  again  presently,  but  it 
held  ns  for  a  matter  of  half  an  hour  sailing  ; 
and  when  all  came  to  all,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  the  whole  Fleet  was  puzzl'd  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  it,  ’twas  a  parcel  of  Cuttle  Fish  swim- 
ming  abont  us  that  made  this  appearance, 
and  were  so  kind  as  to  afford  us  the  Assist¬ 
ance  of  their  Light  in  the  dark  Night,  when 
the  Stars  denied  us  theirs.  ” 

Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  an  accom¬ 
plished  naturalist,  describes  as  follows 
his  experience  of  this  phenomenon 
when  traversing  the  Guinea  current  in 
the  Atlantic  : — 

“  From  the  time  we  entered  the  current, 
immediately  after  leaving  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  the  sea  had  been  every  night  a  per¬ 
fect  blaze  of  phosphorescence.  The  weather 
was  very  fine,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
southwestward.  There  was  no  moon,  and 
though  the  night  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
stars  shone  brightly,  the  lustre  of  the  heavens 
was  fairly  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  sea.  The 
unbroken  part  of  the  surface  appeared  pitch- 
black,  b\it  wherever  there  was  the  least  ripple 
the  whole  line  broke  into  a  brilliant  crest  of 
clear  white  light.  Near  the  ship  the  black 
interspaces  predominated,  but  as  the  distance 
increased  the  glittering  ridges  looked  closer, 
until  toward  the  horizon,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  they  seemed  to  tun  together  and 
to  melt  into  one  continuous  sea  of  light.  The' 
wake  of  the  ship  was  an  avenue  of  intense 
brightness.  It  was  easy  to  read  the  smallest 
print  sitting  in  my  cabin  ;  and  the  bows  shed 
on  either  side  rapidly  widening  wedges  of 
radiance,  so  vivid  as  to  throw  &e  sails  and 
rigging  into  distinct  lights  and  shadows.” 

In  this  case  the  philosophy  of  the  ship 
WHS  not  puzzled  to  find  out  the  cause  ; 
but  when  all  came  to  all,  found  the 
brightness  chiefly  due  to  shoals  of  a 
large  Pyrosoma,  which  glowed  in  the 
water  with  a  white  light  tike  that  from 
molten  iron.  That  the  radiance  ob¬ 
served  by  Captain  Saris  was  principally 
fine  to  cuttle-fish  is  open  to  some  ques¬ 
tion.  Darwin,  indeed,  when  on  board 


the  Beagle,  observed  that  a  cuttle-fish 
which  he  kept  in  his  cabin  was  slightly 
phosphorescent  in  the  dark.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hoyle  and  others  have  also  shown  that 
some  species  of  cephalopods  are  very 
beautifully  luminous.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  capable  of  lighting 
up  a  considerable  tract  of  ocean.  They 
are  ravenous  animals,  and  when  caught 
by  Saris  and  his  companions,  they  may 
have  been  travelling  among  and  prey¬ 
ing  upon  swarms  of  creatures  collective¬ 
ly  far  more  effulgent  than  themselves. 
All  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  contain  luminous  species,  but 
some  of  the  divisions  have  a  far  larger 
share  than  others  in  lighting  up  the 
ocean.  Often  a  soft  diffused  light  is 
spread  over  vast  stretches  of  its  waters 
by  minute  organisms  of  the  simplest 
type.  Some  of  them  seem  to  belong 
almost  indifferently  to  the  realms  of 
zoology  and  botany.  A  representative 
of  the  animal  species  of  this  class  has  a 
name  that  signifies  “  a  grain  which 
illumines  the  night,”  while  a  very 
similar  vegetable  species  is  called  ”  the 
night  gleaming  capsule  of  fire.”  They 
redeem  their  insignificance  of  size  by 
being  present  in  incalculable  myriads. 
Probably  none  of  the  higher  animals 
surpass  them  in  the  total  effect  of  their 
radiance. 

In  ancient  times  the  term  mollusca 
was  vaguely  applied  to  a  heterogeneous 
multitude  of  beings  which  have  little 
in  common  except  the  softness  of  their 
bodies  and  the  absence  of  a  vertebrate 
skeleton.  Within  stricter  modern 
limits,  the  molluscan  group,  with  its 
shell  fish  and  snails  and  cuttles  and 
slugs,  both  of  land  and  sea,  is  still  very 
extensive.  But  among  the  purveyors 
of  light  it  holds  a  rather  subordinate 
position.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  true 
inollusk  that  makes  the  earliest  mark 
in  the  history  of  animal  phosphores¬ 
cence.  Pliny  was  not  only  aware  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  shells  which  he 
calls  dactyli,  and  which  are  still  called 
Pholas  dactylun,  but  pointedly  con¬ 
trasts  it  with  the  unverified  tale  of  a 
fiery  starfish,  because  it  was  a  marvel 
which  could  any  day  be  put  to  the  test. 
They  glow,  he  says,  in  the  dark,  they 
gleam  in  the  months  of  those  that  eat 
them,  they  gleam  in  their  hands,  and 
when  drops  fall  from  them,  these  too 
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glitter  on  the  ground  or  on  a  person’s 
clothes.  Many  things  are  eaten  in 
Italy,  it  must  be  remembered,  which 
we  in  Great  Britain  are  too  fastidious 
or  too  ignorant  to  enjoy.  The  Pholas, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
capricious  as  to  the  emission  of  light  in 
cold  countries,  so  that  Pliny’s  pleasing 
picture  of  a  reveller  gilding  lips  and 
lap  with  the  dainty  juice  cannot  every 
day  be  realized  among  us.  It  seems  to 
have  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
Pholas  was  luminous  all  over.  But 
Pliny’s  countryman,  Panceri,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Naples, 
discovered  about  twenty  years  ago  that 
there  are  special  organs  from  which  the 
luminous  material  issues.  Opening  the 
mantle  and  anterior  siphon,  he  cleared 
away  the  overflow  of  mucus  by  pouring 
a  thin  stream  of  water  on  to  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  in  the  darkness  the  definite 
position,  of  the  luminous  organs  could 
then  be  seen.  Moreover,  when  these 
parts  were  cut  away  luminosity  entire¬ 
ly  ceased.  Our  own  eminent  concholo- 
gist,  the  late  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  was 
evidently  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
Pholas  owed  its  light  to  extraneous 
microscopic  organisms.  It  may  be 
thought  strange  that  the  Pholas  should 
need  a  lamp,  for  it  makes  its  burrow 
with  so  narrow  an  opening  that  the 
valves  of  its  shell  are  forever  impris¬ 
oned,  nor  can  its  soft  body  be  detached 
from  the  cloistered  valves.  It  can, 
however,  elongate  its  body  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  extent,  and  thus  explore 
quite  as  much  of  the  universe  as  it  re¬ 
quires  to  know.  Have  we  not  read  of 
the  crafty  entomologist  lurking  beside 
his  lantern  while  moth  after  moth  is 
lured  to  the  treacherous  gleam  ?  Even 
so  it  is  to  be  surmised  that,  when  the 
Pholas  sheds  its  lustre  through  the  sur¬ 
rounding  water,  it  is  not  so  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  beauties  of  nature  as  in¬ 
tent  on  absorbing  them. 

At  the  mention  of  Phyllirhoe  the  ro¬ 
mantic  reader  may  begin  to  hope  for 
some  story  of  a  sea-nymph  who  loses 
her  heart  to  a  beautiful  prince  of  mor¬ 
tal  clay,  with  all  the  intricate  and  tear- 
moving  results  that  are  likely  to  follow 
such  an  entanglement.  The  disap¬ 
pointment  must  be  borne  of  learning 
that  Phyllirhoe,  like  Pholas,  is  only 
the  name  of  a  mollusk.  It  is  a  mollusk 


without  a  shell.  It  is  not  immured  in 
a  burrow,  but  swims  freely  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  given  to 
ejecting  clouds  of  slime.  It  is  so  pure¬ 
ly  transparent  as  to  be  almost  indistin¬ 
guishable  in  the  water  by  daylight. 
An  animal  made  as  it  were  of  living 
glass,  in  which  the  inner  structure  to 
the  last  cell  can  be  examined  without 
the  trouble  of  dissection,  is  convenient 
to  the  student  of  anatomy.  Nor  was 
Phyllirhoe  by  any  means  neglocled. 
So  much  the  more  surprising  will  it 
seem  that  it  was  left  to  Panceri  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  luminous  power.  But  this 
surprise  itself  will  vanish  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  for  examining  a  transparency 
a  man  does  not  choose  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  dark.  As  it  is  only  in  the 
dark  that  the  effulgence  of  the  Phyl¬ 
lirhoe  can  be  seen,  its  discovery  came 
more  by  choice  than  chance  to  one 
whose  mental  vision  taught  his  bodily 
eyes  to  search  for  this  form  of  enlight¬ 
enment. 

The  class  of  the  Coelenterata  is  far 
below  the  Mollusca  in  the  scale  of  ex¬ 
istence,  but  it  probably  contributes 
much  more  largely  to  marine  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  name  of  this  great  class  re¬ 
fers  to  the  important,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  unusual,  incident  that  within 
their  bodies  there  is  a  hollow,  and  that 
this  hollow  discharges  the  valuable  func¬ 
tion  of  a  digestive  cavity.  Many  of 
the  group  are  known  under  the  more 
poetical,  though  very  inaccurate,  title 
of  Zoophytes  or  animal-plants,  lu 
addition  to  the  medusm  or  jelly-nshes, 
the  class  contains  the  sea-anemones  and 
corals,  the  gorgonias,  often  widely 
branching,  and  the  sea-pens,  the  hy- 
droids  frequently  confounded  with  sea¬ 
weeds,  and  many  rarer  forms,  such  as 
the  strangelv  beautiful  “  Portuguese 
Man-of-VVar,’^’  and  the  gracefully  un¬ 
dulating  “  Venus’  Girdle.”  Not  al¬ 
ways  do  the  inexperienced  readily  ac¬ 
cept  the  statement  that  the  supjiosed 
sea- weed  or  so-called  coralline  is  in 
reality  a  colony  of  numerous  animals 
intimately  united  like  the  leaves  and 
flowers  on  a  tree.  But  when  the  living 
hydroid  stem  is  I  in  a  vessel  of 

sea-water,  and f.  o.ery  point  a  polyp 
pushes  forth  its  delicate  crown  of  tenta¬ 
cles,  incredulity  gives  place  to  chained 
surprise.  From  such  colonies  there 
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issue  at  times  free  swimming-bells, 
wliich  are  fitted  to  produce  eventually 
fresh  colonies.  These  little  medusae, 
like  their  larger  kindred,  under  any 
agitation,  can  be  seen  to  sparkle  in  the 
darkness,  and  any  one  staying  at  the 
seaside  can  make  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  witnessing  this  pretty  phenome¬ 
non  within  doors.  Among  the  Cteno- 
phores  or  “  comb-bearers’  the  little 
Beroii  is  tolerably  familiar.  This  and 
its  immediate  kindred  are  compared  by 
Gosse  to  tiny  melons  of  glass,  striped 
with  bands  or  meridian  lines  of  pad¬ 
dles,  which,  by  the  regular  motion  of 
the  cilia  comimsing  them,  row  the  lit¬ 
tle  crystal  globes  along,  with  an  even, 
graceful,  gliding  motion.  At  night¬ 
time  they  Hash  fitfully  about,  “frisk¬ 
ing  light  in  frolic  measures,’’  while  the 
great  Jelly-fishes  move  on  in  more  sol¬ 
emn  gliding  state,  by  slow  contraction 
and  expansion  of  their  pale  gleaming 
spheres.  By  a  curious  ocular  delusion 
it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the 
luminous  matter  circulated  in  the  rib¬ 
like  bands  of  the  Beroe,  but  Macartney 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  showed 
that  the  appearance  of  a  streaming  fluid 
was  really  due  to  the  extremely  rapid 
movements  of  the  ciliary  paddles. 
Among  rare  though  widely  distributed 
forms  are  the  species  of  Umbellula. 
Deep  down  in  the  water  these  peculiar 
zoophytes  rear  their  slender  stems  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  group  of  polyps,  super¬ 
ficially  resembling  the  lily-encrinites  of 
a  bygone  age.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  fine  species  was 
observed  and  described,  but  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  lost,  and  then  for  a  hundred 
years  no  more  was  heard  or  seen  of  the 
genus,  till  it  was  again  brought  to  light 
by  the  Swedish  frigates  Ingegerd  and 
Gladan.  Soon  afterward  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  raised  the  number  of  known 
species  to  half  a  score.  One  of  these 
was  fished  up  from  a  depth  of  more 
than  2000  fathoms  between  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  Madeira,  and  “when 
taken  from  the  trawl  the  polyps  and 
the  membrane  covering  the  hard  axis 
of  the  stem  were  Jbrightly  phospho¬ 
rescent  that  Cap.  found  it 

easy  to  determine  thA’‘8haracter  of  the 
light  by  the  spectroscope.”  It  will 
perhai'ts  be  encouraging  to  those  natu¬ 
ralists  who  are  too  easily  disheartened 
Kiw  Series.— VoL.  LXII.,  No.  5. 


by  failures  and  mistakes  to  learn  that 
tile  celebrated  Father  Zecchi  in  the  first 
instance  decisively  affirmed  that  the 
phosphorescent  light  of  animals,  viewed 
by  the  spectroscope,  was  monochro¬ 
matic,  whereas  in  1872  he  was  able  to 
determine  just  the  contrary.  He  then 
found,  by  means  of  improved  instru¬ 
ments,  that  the  spectrum  was  sensibly 
continuous,  not  one-colored,  but  com¬ 
pound,  with  the  red  and  the  violet 
clearly  distinguishable. 

Zoophytes  not  very  remote  from 
Umbellula  are  the  sea-pens,  represent¬ 
ed  in  British  waters  by  some  beautiful 
forms,  among  which  the  crimson  Fen- 
natula  phosphorea  indicates  by  its  spe¬ 
cific  name  its  luminous  character.  The 
general  gracefulness  exhibited  in  this 
group  may  be  in  part  inferred  fiom  the 
fact  that  the  terms  rachis  and  pinnules 
are  borrowed  from  the  fernery  to  de¬ 
scribe  them.  To  whatever  point  of  the 
rachis  or  pinnules  a  stimulus  is  ap¬ 
plied,  thence  will  the  signal  be  passed 
on,  each  polyp  in  succession  lighting 
up  its  little  lamp  till  the  whole  colony 
is  illuminated.  Of  another  polyp-bear¬ 
ing  family  found  oft  St.  Vincent  at  a 
depth  of  600  fathoms,  an  alluring  de¬ 
scription  has  been  given  by  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  : — 

“The  trawl,”  he  says,  “seemed  to  have 
gone  over  a  regular  field  of  a  delicate  simple 
Gorgonoid,  with  a  thin  wirelike  axis,  twisted 
spirally,  a  small  tuft  of  irregular  rootlets  at 
the  base,  and  long  exsert  polyps.  The  stems, 
which  were  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length, 
were  coiled  in  great  haaks  round  the  trawl- 
beam  and  entangled  in  masses  in  the  net,  and 
as  they  showed  a  most  vivid  phosphorescence 
of  a  pale  lilac  color,  their  immense  number 
suggests  a  wonderful  state  of  things  beneath 
— animated  corn-fields  waving  gently  in  the 
slow  tidal  current  and  glowing  with  a  soft 
diffused  light,  scintillating  and  sparkling  on 
the  slightest  touch,  and  now  and  again  break¬ 
ing  into  long  avenues  of  vivid  light,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  path  of  fishes  or  other  denizens  of 
their  enchanted  region.” 

Among  the  star-fishes  there  are  lumi¬ 
nous  Ophiurids,  one  or  other  of  which 
perhaps  gave  occasion  to  the  story  of 
the  fiery  sea-star  recorded  but  discredit¬ 
ed  by  Pliny.  Of  marine  worms,  many 
of  which  are  beautifully  iridescent  in 
daylight,  several  are  luminous  in  the 
dark.  There  is  in  our  own  country  a 
luminous  earth-worm. 

Ascending  a  step  higher  in  the  scale 
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of  organisms  to  the  Arthropoda,  or  ani¬ 
mals  with  jointed  legs,  we  find  among 
the  Crustacea  and  Insects  a  great 
wealth  of  radiant  animals.  When  the 
Italian  vessel  Vettor  Pisani  was  going 
round  the  world,  on  May  5,  1885,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  she  met  a  regular 
drove  of  Ostracoda,  which  it  took  her 
four  days  to  traverse,  over  a  stretch  of 
420  nautical  miles.  The  Ostracoda  are 
small  crustaceans  shut. up  in  shell- 
valves,  so  that  they  resemble  mussels 
rather  than  crabs  or  shrimps.  On  the 
occasion  in  question  it  is  calculated 
that  each  litre  of  water — that  is,  nearly 
a  quart — contained  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  tiny  specimens, 
but  nevertheless  the  light  that  issued 
from  them  on  the  sea,  sometimes  in 
long  streaks,  sometimes  in  patches  of 
circular  form,  was  most  brilliant.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Della  Valle  quotes  with  well-de¬ 
served  praise  the  following  account 
given  of  them  by  the  sailor-naturalist 
Chierchia  :  — 

“  When  these  auimals  were  placed  in  a 
tnmbler,  whether  shaken  or  not,  they  gave 
forth  from  the  candal  part  a  phosphoric  fluid 
which  dispersed  itself  in  the  water,  while 
their  bodies  remained  continuously  shining. 
When  one  of  these  little  crustaceans  stood 
still,  the  emission  of  the  fluid  proceeded  just 
after  the  fashion  of  cuttlefishes  when  they 
throw  out  their  ink  and  remain  concealed  in 
it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  moved, 
which  it  always  did  by  describing  a  long 
curve,  the  brilliant  point  of  the  body  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  phosphoric  tail  made  it  like  a 
comet  in  a  miniature  sky. 

“  After  the  first  expulsion  of  fluid,  the  ani¬ 
mal  appeared  to  concentrate  its  forces  in  pre¬ 
paring  another  supply,  and  its  presence  could 
always  be  detected  by  means  of  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  point  of  small  dimensions.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  luminous  matter  emitted  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  relatively  to  its  volume  and  the  time, 
was  enormous,  so  that  in  a  short  period  the 
water  became  phosphorescent  enough  to  make 
writing  legible  by  it  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  By  rubbing  the  animal  with  a  finger 
upon  any  Eubstance,  the  same  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  by  rubbing  the  head  of  a  lucifer 
match. 

Many  of  these  ostracoda  in  a  tumbler  of 
water,  observed  from  time  to  time  through  a 
whole  night,  continued  to  shed  out  light, 
though  with  diminished  irtensity  ;  and  those 
I  which  remained  alive,  when  carried  into  the 

I  dark  after  sunrise,  resumed  their  luminous 

I  function.  Others  put  into  a  box  with  strong 

alcohol,  though  ceasing  to  give  out  fluid,  re- 
i  mained  sufficiently  luminous  to  constitute  a 

i  pretty  lanteru  showing  a  green  light :  the 

I  lustre  thus  obtained  lasted  about  fifteen  min- 
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utes,  gradually  decreasing  as  the  alcohol 
penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  animals 
resolved  or  dissolved  the  phosphoric  sub¬ 
stance  into  its  elements.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  put  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  snbli’. 
mate  they  suddenly  lost  life  and  light ;  and 
if  the  solution  was  rather  strong,  this  liquid 
also  assumed  a  phosphorescence  which  rap¬ 
idly  vanished.” 

Figuier  remarks  that  the  phosphor¬ 
escence  of  the  sea,  though  observable 
throughout  the  ocean-world,  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  other  tropical 
seas.  He  refers  to  the  experience  of 
Captain  Kingman,  who,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ship  Shooting  Star,  traversed  a 
zone  of  the  Indian  Ocean  twenty-three 
miles  in  length  so  filled  with  phos¬ 
phorescent  animalcules  that  at  night 
the  water  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  field  of  snow,  and  the  “  Milky 
Way”  of  the  heavens  was  quite  put  out 
of  countenance.  Similarly  we  read 
that  in  1616  the  expedition  to  the  East 
Indies  under  Martin  Pring,  when  in 
the  tropical  Pacific,  had  one  night  what 
was  to  the  members  of  that  expedition 
a  very  mystifying  spectacle.  Theybe- 
held  the  sea  all  about  them  pale  and 
white,  resembling  a  vast  cheese-vat,  so 
that  one  might  have  imagined  ”  the 
Ship  to  have  been  sailing  in  Whey  in¬ 
stead  of  Salt  Water,  it  carried  such  a 
milky  appearance  along  with  it.  The 
Air  and  Skie  at  the  same  time  look’d 
white  and  hazy,  without  doubt  the 
effect  of  the  Reflections  from  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Water  so  dispos’d  and  col¬ 
or’d.”  In  February,  1881,  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iel  Pidgeon,  a  very  acute  observer, 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  this 
‘‘  Milky  Sea”  of  the  Pacific,  when,  he 
says,  “  the  whole  ocean  from  the  ship 
to  the  visible  horizon  looked  exactly  as 
if  it  were  covered  with  snow.”  ”  The 
snowy  surface  evidently  reflected  the 
light  of  the  sky,  for  Venus,  being  very 
bright,  threw  a  distinguishable  line  of 
radiance  across  it,  while  the  phosphoi- 
escent  crests  of  waves  were  now  and 
then  seen  breaking  above  the  layer  of 
shining  matter  which  overlaid  the 
water.”  He  convinced  himself  that 
the  appearance  was  due  to  a  thin  layer 
of  mist,  produced  when  the  sea-surface 
happens  to  be  considerably  cooler  than 
the  moist  atmosphere  above  it,  so  that 
the  air  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
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water  is  chilled  below  the  dew-point 
and  becomes  misty,  while  the  air  above 
remains  transparent.*  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  the  same 
explanation  will  apply  to  all  displays 
of  the  Milky  Sea,”  or  whether  the 
effect  should  sometimes  be  attributed 
solely  to  phosphorescent  animals  and 
plants,  and  if  not,  whether  in  any  case 
those  sources  of  light  contribute  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  mist  from  below.  Another 
eminently  skilled  observer.  Dr.  John 
Murray,  reports  that  in  August,  1880, 
he  saw  “  at  night  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  in  the  Faroe  Channel  large  patches 
and  long  streaks  of  apparently  milky- 
white  water.  The  tow- nets  caught  in 
these  immense  numbers  of  Nyctiphanes 
(Thysanopoda)  norvegica,  M.  Sars,  and 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  water 
seemed  to  be  due  to  the  diffused  light 
emitted  from  the  phosphorescent  or¬ 
gans  of  this  species.’’ 

Though  the  shrimp  just  referred  to 
hears  no  proportion  in  the  size  of  the 
individuals  to  the  length  of  its  scien¬ 
tific  designation,  yet  its  numbers  are  so 
enormous  that  they  provide  food  to 
fatten  vast  shoals  of  herrings  for  our 
contentment.  Its  generic  name  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  one  that  shines  by  night, 
and  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  is 
called  the  Euphausiidse,  to  indicate 
their  fair  effulgence.  Many  of  these 
carry  luminous  globules  symmetrically 
arranged  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  living  animal  these  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  daylight  by  reason  of  their  beau¬ 
tiful  red  pigment  and  lustrous  appear¬ 
ance.  At  one  time  they  were  supposed 
to  he  accessory  eyes,  as  though  the  wish 
which  Milton  imputes  to  Samson  had 
here  been  granted,  and  nature  had  al¬ 
lowed  these  little  shrimps  to  have  sight, 
“  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus’d, 
that  she  might  look  at  will  through 
every  pore,”  But  that  the  function  of 
these  globules  is  to  contribute  light, 
not  sight,  has  now  been  all  but  demon¬ 
strated  by  Professor  G.  0.  Sars.  In¬ 
deed,  as  these  shrimps  are  provided 
with  eyes  on  movable  stalks,  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  for  looking 
around,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 


necessity  for  them  to  have  eyes  also 
dotted  about  all  over  the  body.  By 


*  An  Engineer’s  Holiday,  chapter  xxii. 


such  an  arangement,  they  would  only 
too  often,  like  Casandra,  have  been 
forced  to  foresee  dangers  which  they 
had  no  means  of  avoiding.  Those 
shrimps  which  have  luminous  organs 
in  their  jaws  can  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  using  them  as  accessory  eyes.  The 
lateral  globules  can  be  rolled  about  so 
as  to  direct  flashes  of  light  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  animal,  but  in  addition 
to  these  there  are  often  a  pair  of  im¬ 
mobile  organs  coated  with  red  pigment 
and  containing  a  bunch  of  phosphor¬ 
escent  fibres.  These  are  planted  on 
the  stalks  of  the  eyes,  which  are  thus 
provided  with  natural  lanterns. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  De  Quatre- 
fages  and  others  that  the  shrimps 
known  as  sand-hoppers  become  lumi¬ 
nous,  as  almost  any  object  may,  by 
contact  with  phosphorescent  sea- water. 

But  in  1889  Professor  Giard  at  Wime- 
reux  discovered  a  sand-hopper  that  was 
luminous  from  within,  not  from  with¬ 
out.  He  ascertained  that  in  this  case 
the  phosphorescence  was  due  to  bacte¬ 
ria  with  which  the  creature’s  tissues 
were  infested.  From  his  single  sand- 
hopper  he  inoculated  many  others,  and 
spread  the  infection  to  various  species 
in  several  genera  of  Crustaceans.  They 
produced  a  fairy-like  illumination  of 
his  laboratory  at  night-time.  Living 
specimens  of  the  sand  hopper  wrapped 
in  seaweed  crossed  the  Channel  in 
safety,  and  showed  their  pale  green 
light  in  an  inland  English  town. 

Crustacea,  however,  of  this  same  group 
sometimes  no  doubt  have  a  radiance  of 
their  own.  In  especial,  in  the  large- 
eyed  division  the  phosphoric  light  has 
been  observed  to  stream  out  from  the 
large  eyes,  as  well  as  from  some  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  lighting  up  of 
the  eyes  themselves,  whether  in  shrimps 
or  crabs,  does  not  seem  very  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  vision.  There  may 
be  some  special  accommodation  to  the 
circumstances,  or  vision  may  not  in 
fact  be  in  question.  It  is  possibly  one 
of  the  innumerable  instances  of  protec¬ 
tive  mimicry.  The  large  gleaming  eyes 
perhaps  would  fain  be  mistaken  for  a 
stinging  medusa  or  for  any  other  occu-  | 

pant  of  the  ocean  which' is  recognized  ' 

by  the  feeding  community  as  bright  1 

but  objectionable.  j 

Higher  in  grade  than  the  Crustacea  j 
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are  the  Salpae,  which  by  their  living 
chains  produce  a  serpentine  gleam  in 
the  water.  Kindred  with  these  is  the 
Pyrosoma,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made.  It  is  finely  and  fitly 
named  “  a  body  of  fire.”  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  common  ascidian  or 
sea-squirt,  an  unattractive  object  in  ils 
gray  tunic  of  a  tough  leathery  consis¬ 
tence.  Very  different  in  appearance 
from  this,  and  yet  nearly  related  to  it, 
is  the  Pyrosoma.  Its  structure  was 
well  fitted  to  puzzle  the  earliest  observ¬ 
ers,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Of  a 
specimen  taken  by  the  Challenger,  Lord 
George  Campbell  gives  in  few  words  a 
very  effective  description.  He  makes 
a  note  in  his  log  for  the  25th  of  May, 
1873 

“  Trawled  in  2200  fathoms  on  very  bard 
ooze-ground  an  enormous  ‘  pyrosoma,’ 4  feet 
2  inches  long  by  9  inches  broad  ;  it  is  a  large 
sack  closed  at  one  end,  and  the  whole  spotted 
with  pink  lumps,  each  lump  being  a  separate 
animal,  in  this  case  numbering  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand.  .  .  .  We  imagine  this 
pyrosoma  must  be  the  largest  ever  seen.  At 
night,  as  it  lay  in  the  tub,  it  was  most  bril¬ 
liantly  phosphorescent,  and  we  wrote  upon  it 
our  names  at  full  length,  which  presently 
came  out  in  letters  of  brilliant  light.  An  elec¬ 
tric  shock  appeared  to  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  its  nervous  system.” 

But  on  the  26th  he  writes  :  — 

”  The  electric  shock  did  after  all  affect  the 
pyrosoma’s  nervous  system,  for  in  the  night 
it  fell  into  thousands  of  little  gelatinous 
lumps,  each  with  a  pink  nucleus,  each  being 
a  separate  animal.” 

There  seems  to  be  here  some  disregard 
of  the  logical  dictum,  post  hoc,  non  ergo 
propter  hoc.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
general  these  soft-bodied  marine  ani¬ 
mals  submit  to  anelectrical  experiment 
with  indifference ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
signing  blank  checks  upon  their  incor¬ 
porated  society,  disintegration  may  well 
follow  as  a  measure  of  common  pru¬ 
dence.  Fresh  water  poured  on  these 
animals  has  the  singular  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  li^t  steady  instead  of  inter¬ 
mittent.  By  this  means  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  each  individual  in  a  Pyro- 
soma-colony  has  two  luminous  organs, 
the  parts  which  were  at  one  time  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ovaries.  There  is  a  social 
muscular  system  uniting  the  whole  so¬ 
ciety,  which  helps  to  explain  how  a 
family  of  a  hundred  thousand  can  move 
together  as  if  actuated  by  a  single  will, 
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and  how  it  is  that  when  one  member  is 
excited  to  light  up  its  little  lanterns, 
the  excitement  gradually  spreads  till  it 
produces  an  illumination  of  the  whole 
household. 

Among  the  vertebrates,  until  recent¬ 
ly,  the  light-giving  faculty  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extremely  rare.  The  phos¬ 
phorescence,  indeed,  of  dead  fishes  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation,  but  this 
is  attributable  not  to  the  fishes  them¬ 
selves  but  to  the  presence  of  Bacterium 
phosphorescens,  a  little  infusorian  which 
very  likely  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
diffused  luminosity  of  the  sea.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  captured  fish  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  not  at  all  to  be  dreaded,  but  the 
reverse,  for  as  soon  as  the  tissues  of  the 
fish  begin  to  putrefy,  the  light  of  this 
bacterium  is  quenched.  But,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  extraneous  organism,  a 
large  number  of  fishes  in  different 
families  are  now  known  to  be  luminous. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  genera  might 
scare  an  uninitiated  reader.  When 
done  into  English,  however,  such  names 
as  the  Silver-Axe,  the  Light-Fish,  the 
Many-Lamps,  the  Lantern-Eye,  the 
Starry-Swimmer,  are  pleasingly  poeti¬ 
cal  as  well  as  truthfully  significant. 
The  title  of  the  Bombay  Duck  is  less 
romantic.  Imported  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  known  in  England  only  in 
the  dried  state,  this  fish  when  first 
drawn  from  the  water  is  brilliant  with 
phosphorescent  mucus.  A  gleaming 
dog-fish  is  known  in  the  Pacific.  On 
board  the  Challenger  Dr.  v.  Willernoes 
Suhm  saw  a  fish  of  the  genus  Scopelus, 
which  was  brought  up  in  the  trawl  at 
night,  shining  like  a  star  in  the  net. 
Nor  should  the  experience  of  the  in¬ 
genious  young  Frenchman  Adanson  be 
forgotten,  though  his  voyage  to  Sene¬ 
gal  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  lust 
century.  He  forgave  the  pernicious 
white  auts  for  repeatedly  scaring  him 
out  of  his  slumbers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
observations  and  experiments  on  lumi¬ 
nous  animals  which  he  was  thus  in¬ 
duced  to  make. 

“  My  room,”  he  says,  “  was  full  of  pails  of 
sea-water,  where  I  constantly  kept  live  fish, 
which  in  the  night-time  emitted  a  light,  not 
unlike  that  of  phosphorus.  The  mugs  full  of 
shells,  and  even  the  fish  that  lay  dei^  on  the 
table,  gave  the  same  light.  All  these  illumi¬ 
nations  put  together,  and  refiected  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  room,  made  it  appear  as  if 
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it  was  on  fire.  .  .  .  What  was  most  engag¬ 
ing,  each  fish  showed  itself  plainly  to  the  eye 
by  the  light  emitted  from  its  body  ;  and  the 
same  effect  was  produced  by  the  shells  and 
other  sea  bodies  which  I  had  with  me  ;  even 
the  pails  themselves  looked  like  a  burning 
surface.  This  was  not  all ;  every  day  the 
sight  was  new,  because  I  had  new  fishes  and 
new  shells  to  observe.  Now  it  was  a  pilchard, 
now'  a  molebat ;  one  time  a  purple  fish,  an¬ 
other  time  a  periwinkle  ;  one  time  a  polypus, 
a  crab,  or  a  starfish,  that  showed  its  lumi¬ 
nous  rays  in  the  dark  ;  in  short,  I  perfectly 
distinguished  the  shape  of  all  those  different 
fishes  by  rays  of  light  which  darted  from  every 
part  of  their  bodies  ;  and  as  I  could  place 
them  in  a  thousand  different  positions,  I  had 
it  in  my  power  to  give  an  infinite  variety  to 
this  beautiful  illumination.” 

In  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
fishes  have  not  been  seen  with  their 
lamps  actually  alight,  the  existence  in 
them  of  photogenic — that  is,  light-pro- 
ducing—organs  has  been  placed  be¬ 
yond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the  re- 
searches  of  Leuckart,  Leydig,  Ussow, 
Emery,  GUnther,  and  others.  From  a 
special  study  of  these  organs.  Dr.  R. 
von  Lendenield  concludes  that  they  are 
more  or  less  modified  glands,  which 
have  been  developed  partly  from  sim¬ 
ple  slime-glands  in  the  skin,  and  part¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  the  slime-canal 
system.  In  very  lowly  organisms,  in 
which  the  ordinary  slime  produced  by 
the  gland  cells  is  luminous,  the  light 
is  supposed  to  issue  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  animal.  In  higher 
groups  a  fatty  substance  secreted  by 
glandular  cells  is,  so  to  speak,  burned 
under  the  influence  of  nervous  stimu¬ 
lation,  and  therefore  unless  some  ap- 
I)eal  is  made  to  the  animal’s  nerves  the 
light  is  held  in  reserve. 

The  fact  that  in  fishes  as  well  as  in 
Crustaceans  the  phosphorescent  organs 
have  frequently  been  taken  for  actual 
eyes  shows  that  their  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  has  in  many  cases  given  idace 
to  a  complicated  development.  Here 
be  lenses  and  pigment-layers  and  bun¬ 
dles  of  phosphorescent  fibres  and  con¬ 
strictive  muscles  and  extensible  mem¬ 
branes,  and  other  special  matters  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  special  student.  The 
number  of  the  organs  is  far  from  being 
in  all  fishes  equal,  nor  is  the  disposition 
of  them  in  all  fishes  alike.  There  may 
be  but  a  single  pair,  or  there  may  be 
dozens  of  pairs,  or  the  luminous  spots 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  body  in  an 


indefinite  number.  In  some  species 
there  are  long  lines  of  the  eye-mimick¬ 
ing  bead -like  organs  running  along  the 
sides  of  the  fish  in  a  manner  that  argues 
strongly  for  their  development  from 
the  muciferous  system.  These  long 
lateral  lines  of  light  perhaps  produce 
the  most  brilliant  effect  in  the  abysses 
of  the  sea,  but  the  organs  occur  in 
other  positions  that  are  more  singular. 
In  one  strange  little  fish  they  appear  to 
have  ousted  the  eyes  altogether.  In 
various  species  they  are  found  on  the 
lower  jaw,  under  the  gill-covers,  on  the 
barbels,  or  close  to  the  eyes.  In  rare 
instances  the  back  behind  the  dorsal 
fin  carries  one  or  a  few  of  these  illumi¬ 
nators  pointing  backward.  In  regard 
to  the  use  of  these  “  stern-chasers”  we 
are  invited  to  imagine  a  race  for  life 
and  death  in  the  deep  dark  waters. 
The  greedy  foe  is  just  about  to  pounce, 
when,  oh,  what  a  surprise  !  he  is  sud¬ 
denly  dazzled  and  disconcerted  by  the 
flashing  of  a  mysterious  light  in  the 
very  spot  where  he  was  expecting  to 
grab  the  tail  of  a  solid  fish.  Before  he 
has  done  rubbing  his  eyes  and  vainly 
searching  for  any  mode  of  expostula- 
tory  expression  adequate  to  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  the  “  pilchard”  has  put  out 
his  light  and  gone  away. 

No  space  is  left  for  doing  justice  to 
the  luminous  animals  of  the  land,  such 
as  the  g'ow-worms  which  are  not 
worms,  and  the  fireflies  which  are  not 
flies.  It  matters  the  less,  since  all  men 
know  how  these  beautiful  beetles  lend 
themselves  to  the  poet  in  England  and 
to  the  traveller  in  the  tropics,  and  how 
they  light  up  the  cottage  of  the  poor 
Indian  and  adorn  the  costume  of  fair 
Orientals.  It  can  but  barely  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  have  a  luminous  centi- 
ede  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  in 
ierra  Leone  there  is,  or  at  least  was 
reported  in  1607,  a  strange  beast  which 
”  has  a  Stone  of  an  incredible  Lustre 
in  his  Forehead,  so  bright  that  he  is 
not  only  thereby  rendered  visible  in  the 
darkest  Night,  but  sees  also  by  the  help 
of  that  Natural  Torch,  to  find  out  and 
manage  his  Provender.” 

As  long  ago  as  1818,  G.  R.  Trevi- 
ranus,  after  passing  in  leview  all  the 
learning  of  his  predecessors  in  regard 
to  luminous  animals,  concludes  that 
the  light  is  derived  from  a  special  and 
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in  general  specially  localized  substance. 
So  far  he  was  in  agreement  with  the 
most  modern  researches,  lie  considers 
that  the  substance  has  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  true  phosphorus,  and  is  only 
hindered  from  being  burned  up  by  its 
union  with  other  animal  materials. 
At  a  later  date  Matteucci  has  affirmed 
that  the  phosphorescent  particles  of 
the  glow-worm  contain  no  phosphorus. 

In  various  animals  the  luminos¬ 
ity  no  doubt  has  various  functions, 
though  we  may  assume  that  in  every 
case  it  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  possesses  it.  In  some  it 
may  serve  the  common  object  of  lamps 
to  light  up  the  darkness  ;  in  some  it 
may  be  like  the  beacon  of  a  lighthouse, 
to  give  warning  of  danger  ;  in  some, 
like  the  wrecker’s  treacherous  signal,  it 
may  lure  the  wanderer  to  his  doom  ; 
and  in  some  it  may  be  like  the  torch 
which  Hero  kindled  in  her  tower  to 
guide  Leander  through  the  waves.  In 
the  dark  recesses  of  ocean  it  must  be 
rather  difficult  to  decide  whether  any 
particular  lamp  means  “  danger”  or  is 
a  trustworthy  invitation  to  come  on. 
Under  these  complicated  conditions  of 
existence,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
some  of  the  abyssal  species  have  devel¬ 
oped  exceptionally  large  eyes  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  see  what  they  are  about, 
while  others  have  by  preference  gone 
totally  blind,  so  as  to  avoid  a  continual 
nervous  strain  and  the  necessity  of  a 
sudden  decision  in  critical  cases,  which 
is  so  fatal  to  peace  of  mind  and  good 
di^stion. 

For  very  grand  effects  of  seashine,  to 
become  acquainted  with  strange  crus¬ 
taceans  luminous  and  alive,  and  to  see 
“  the  sparkles  which  flash  from  their 
eyes,”  to  behold  the  trailing  clouds  of 
glory  in  the  wake  of  a  great  vessel,  to 
view  the  foaming  billows  of  an  angry 
ocean  when  they  seem  “  to  metamor¬ 
phose  themselves  into  mountains  of 
fire,”  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
high  seas,  and  especially  to  tropical 
waters.  Yet  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
beauty  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  seen 
nearer  home.  If  the  first  pantomime 
evokes  for  youthful  eyes  a  vision  of  de¬ 
light  which  no  glories  of  the  stage  be- 
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held  in  later  life  surpass  or  equal,  so 
will  it  be,  either  in  youth  or  age,  with 
the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
waters  of  the  sea  lighted  with  living 
lamps.  It  is  “  a  first  night”  not  easily 
to  bo  forgotten.  When  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  day  at  length  has  left  the  world  to 
darkness  and  the  stars,  a  boat  is 
launched  on  the  waters  of  some  shel¬ 
tered  bay.  The  winds  are  holding 
their  breath.  The  silence,  the  soli¬ 
tude,  the  unwonted  hour,  impress  the 
landsman  with  a  feeling  that  the  crew 
and  the  cruise  are  the  instruments  of 
an  uncommon  and  truly  great  enter¬ 
prise.  Presently  the  dipping  of  the 
oars  calls  forth  here  and  there  a  spar¬ 
kle  in  the  water.  The  tow-net  is  low¬ 
ered.  Hand-nets  are  swished  along  at 
the  sides  of  the  boat.  With  every 
movement  brilliant  gems  give  forth  in¬ 
numerable  flashes  as  far  down  as  any 
disturbance  of  the  water  can  be  caused. 
When  the  nets  are  drawn  up  and  in¬ 
verted,  they  appear  to  be  glistening 
everywhere  with  diamonds  and  pale 
emeralds,  an  entrancing  sight,  which 
seems  almost  like  a  dream  when  the 
specimens  which  produced  it  are  seen 
the  next  morning,  and  the  vision  splen¬ 
did  has  faded  into  the  light  of  common 
day. 

It  may  seem  a  piece  of  idleness  to 
take  pleasure  in  observing,  and  in  hear¬ 
ing  and  talking  about,  the  different 
parts  of  nature  without  an  attempt  to 
draw  from  them  any  lessons  either  of 
material  advantage  or  of  moral  wis¬ 
dom.  But  man  is  made  like  that,  a 
creature  of  curiosity  ;  and  of  the  genus 
”  man”  the  species  “  naturalist”  is 
ever  bound  to  behave  like  those  breth¬ 
ren  of  Solomon’s  House  in  the  ”  New 
Atlantis,”  who  evidently  think  their 
own  conduct  something  rather  superior, 
when  they  calmly  and  sweetly  say  of 
themselves  :  ”  Thus  you  see  we  main¬ 
tain  a  trade,  not  for  gold,  silver,  or 
jewels  ;  nor  for  silks  ;  nor  for  spices ; 
nor  for  any  other  commodity  of  mat¬ 
ter,  but  only  for  God’s  first  creature, 
which  was  light :  to  have  light,  I  say, 
of  the  growth  of  all  parts  of  the  world." 
— Bluckwood's  Magazine. 
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BY  GEORGE  FLEMING. 
“  Chi  ga  bezzi  ga  lazon.” 


There  is  open  war  between  Sora 
Lucia  and  Fortunata  the  Widow. 

If  you  consider  that  they  are  even 
now  living  together  in  one  room,  a  big 
room  with  a  raftered  ceiling  which  the 
Communal  Council  pays  for — a  room 
so  large  that  each  woman  can  camp  out 
at  her  own  end  of  it,  while  a  cold  wind 
blows  down  the  middle,  and  the  faded 
frescoes  of  simpering  Cupids  peel  off 
and  drop  to  the  ground,  bit  by  bit  in 
the  damp  weather — you  will  easily 
understand  how  small  is  the  probability 
of  their  ever  coming  to  terms  once 
more. 

To  steep,  dress  and  undress,  cook, 
eat,  or  do  without  eating,  in  the  watch¬ 
ful  day-and-night  presence  of  some  one 
who  has  irrevocably  injured  and  de¬ 
frauded  you,  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  the  coming  winter.  But  what 
would  you  have,  henedette  femine  di 
Dio?  What  in  the  name  of  all  the 
blessed  saints  were  the  Communal 
Councillors  of  Colline  Bello  to  do,  with 
two  more  helpless  and  non-productive 
pensioners  upon  their  hands,  just  when 
the  grape  harvest  had  turned  out  an 
utter  failure,  and  the  price  of  good 
corn  meal  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  ? 

Nowadays  a  baptized  Christian  can¬ 
not  so  much  as  make  four  steps  along 
the  highway  after  dinner,  for  digestion 
sake,  without  running  his  nose  against 
one  of  their  blessed  Government  agents 
— smelling,  smelling  at  a  man’s  fields 
to  find  out  where  to  clap  on  a  new  tax. 
“  It’s  paying  for  our  liberties  we  are,” 
exclaimed  the  syndic,  who  was  a  land- 
owner  before  he  was  an  official.  ‘  ‘  Those 
ships  of  iron,  now,  that  they  order,  up 
in  Rome,  by  the  dozen  at  a  time,  and 
all  to  defend  us.  And  when  they  are 
finished,  and  we  have  paid  for  them,  I 
ask  you,  what  are  they  ?  Just  so  many 
black  horned  beetles  running  about  in 
a  tub  ;  knocking  into  one  another  all 
over  the  water  in  Spezia  Harbor. 
E— e — ch,  women  dear,  believe  me,  for 
I  have  contemplated  these  things  with 


the  eyes  that  my  mother  gave  me. 
And  as  for  you,  you  would  wish  for 
your  own  house  to  be  mended— where 
there  are  neither  walls  left,  nor  floor¬ 
ing,  nor  roof  tree.  But  the  Council  is 
not  a  gold  and  diamond  mine,  see  you, 
my  beauty  !  Patience  with  this  world  ; 
patience.  In  one  hundred  years  we 
shall  all  be  without  our  noses.  And 
behold  !  Sora  Lucia,  here,  is  also  a  de¬ 
cent  bit  of  a  woman  like  yourself,  and 
one  who  has  had  her  troubles.”  And 
“  Surely,  of  troubles,  as  of  cabbages, 
the  holy  saints  send  enough  to  last  for 
twelve  months  out  of  every  year,”  an¬ 
swered  Fortunata  the  Widow, 

She  was  a  little,  active  old  woman  in 
a  black  shawl,  with  no  teeth  to  speak 
of,  and  twinkling,  hopeful  eyes.  On 
her  arm  she  carried  a  stout  market  bas¬ 
ket.  It  was  often  empty  ;  it  was  old 
and  soiled,  and  one  handle  at  least  was 
fastened  on  with  bits  of  knotted  string. 
But  it  was  not  only  useful  as  a  recepta¬ 
cle  for  whatever  alms  of  cold  polenta, 
or  handful  of  dried  grape  vines  for  the 
fire,  as  might  he  unexpectedly  bestowed 
upon  her  ;  it  served  too  as  a  pointed 
and  ever-present  reminder — a  jog  to 
the  imagination  of  comfortable  house¬ 
holders,  who  were  not  hungry  them-' 
selves,  and  who  might  easily  be  in¬ 
clined  to  forget  that  not  one  of  the  in¬ 
cessant  outgoings  and  incomings  of 
this  restless  little  old  woman,  but  had 
some  direct  bearing  upon  the  great 
problem  of  her  life,  the  wherewithal 
should  she  be  clothed  and  fed. 

Long  and  long  ago,  so  far  back  that 
she  herself  had  very  nearly  forgotten 
all  about  it,  she  had  worn  a  white  veil 
over  her  braided  hair,  and  had  joined 
in  the  choruses  of  the  other  village 
girls,  singing  through  the  long  summer 
evenings,  sitting  out  upon  the  warm 
hillside.  And  she  had  married,  loo  ; 
— a  strapping  young  man  with  a  big 
bass  voice  and  a  beaming  smile,  chiefly 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  ”  the 
Buffalo.”  Things  had  gone  prosper¬ 
ously  enough  with  them  in  the  begin* 
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ning.  At  times,  if  work  was  plenty, 
and  the  pennies  and  the  half-franc 
pieces  jingled  together  over-cheeifully 
in  the  mason’s  loose  canvas  pocket,  a 
bout  of  drinking  was  safe  to  follow  ;  a 
crisis  which  always  began  innocently 
enough,  with  some  glass  of  sour  coun¬ 
try  wine  sipped  by  the  cheerful,  trudg¬ 
ing  workman  in  the  sunshine  outside 
the  inn  door  ;  and  culminated,  days 
afterward,  in  mad  bellowings  and 
tramplings  about  the  narrow  home 
rooms — while  the  cock  and  hens  rushed 
shrieking  and  flapping  out  of  door  and 
window,  and  the  children  and  wife 
cowered  in  corners,  fixing  terrified  eyes 
upon  the  uncovered  kitchen  fire. 

But,  at  the  worst,  these  attacks  were 
not  really  frequent.  And  what  would 
you  ?  If  a  man  is  to  stand  up  at  all  in 
this  crowding  world,  is  it  not  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  hard  bone  in 
either  leg?  And  when  the  pot  boils 
over  the  prudent  cat  draws  in  her  tail. 

On  the  whole,  the  Buffalo  was  an 
average  husband  and  a  very  indulgent 
father.  It  was  not  his  fault,  poor 
Christian  ! — and  the  saints  have  the 
baptized  soul  of  him  in  their  safe  keep¬ 
ing — that  he  died  of  a  fever  before  he 
had  begun  cementing  the  inside  wall 
of  the  little  stone  house  which  he  had 
built  for  himself,  all  among  the  stale 
docks  and  nettles  in  the  green  margin 
of  the  dusty  high  road.  If  the  strip 
of  land  on  which  he  had  set  up  his 
household  gods  did  not  happen  to  be¬ 
long  to  himself  particularly,  at  least  it 
did  not  belong  enough  to  any  one  else 
to  suggest  eviction.  So  his  children 
grew  up  in  the  draughty  little  home  he 
had  left  behind  him.  The  last  one, 
the  youngest,  had  even  inherited 
enough  of  the  dead  man’s  cleverness 
of  hand  to  make  a. very  creditable  res¬ 
toration  of  one  entire  side  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  living  room.  He  rebuilt  a  good 
part  of  the  outer  wall,  propping  up  the 
sagging  timbers  of  the  roof  in  the  worst 
places,  so  that  it  was  as  a  picture  to 
behold  it.  And  all  done  with  his  ten 
bare  fingers,  the  poorest  one  !  and  with 
just  a  few  sticks  and  stones  brought 
away  from  the  little,  small  old  shrine 
of  the  Madonna,  that  was  fairly  falling 
to  pieces  with  the  age  of  it,  down 
there,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the 
road  turns  and  hardly  any  one  ever 


passes.  And  if  the  material  for  these 
repairs  had  all  to  be  conveyed  to  its 
destination  under  cover  of  the  night, 
that  was  only  because  we  live  in  a  world 
where  envy  is  as  common  as  eating. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  herself  would  be 
the  very  last  of  all  to  find  fault  with  a 
lad  who  was  putting  a  bit  of  warmth 
between  his  old  mother  and  the  wind, 
before  going  off  to  the  King’s  wars. 
They  had  all  gone,  one  by  one — the 
boys — to  fight  in  those  far-off  wars  of 
the  King.  And  that,  so  far  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  world  of  Colline  Belle  could  ever 
find  out,  had  always  been  the  last  of 
them.  It  was  long  ago  ;  only  the  very 
oldest  people  in  the  village  could  re¬ 
member  their  different  baptismal 
names.  There  was  nothing  left  of 
that  bygone  struggle  for  life,  not  even 
the  little  house — nothing  but  one  small 
old  woman  trotting  up  and  down  the 
hills  with  her  empty  basket.  “  So 
long  as  you  wear  teeth  in  your  head 
you  cannot  tell  what  you  may  not  live 
to  bite  on, ’’said  Fortunatathe  Widow, 
with  her  hopeful  smile. 

In  the  peaceful  beginning  of  things, 
she  and  Sora  Lucia  used  to  take  turns 
at  scouring  the  country  round  upon 
these  begging  forays.  Even  charity 
knows  the  spice  of  a  change  of  appeal, 
and  Sora  Lucia’s  own  husband — who 
was  not  what  you  might  call  really 
dead,  only  shut  away  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  big  lunatic  asylum  ever  so 
far  off,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sea,  at 
Venice — this  absent  husband  made  a 
dramatic  diversion  of  interest,  which 
often  brought  in  the  odd  egg  out  of  a 
doubtful  setting  ;  or  a  handful  of  dried 
beans  ;  or,  on  occasion  when  mills  were 
running,  as  much  as  a  basket  load  at  a 
time  of  the  coarse,  sweet-tasting  Ind¬ 
ian  meal.  While  one  of  the  partners 
was  off  on  one  of  these  expeditions, 
“  Surely  God  was  thinking  of  the  poor 
when  he  planted  hedges,”  quoth  the 
other  ;  and  an  apronful  of  sticks,  and 
the  dry  cuttings  of  vines,  and  the 
branches  of  young  trees  not  too  stiffly 
grown  for  aged  fingers  to  loosen,  were 
always  at  hand  to  kindle  up  the  sup¬ 
per  fire. 

And  then  one  day  Sora  Lucia  fell  in 
with  the  two  Englishmen. 

It  was  just  an  ordinary  unpromising 
sort  of  day  to  look  at ;  a  dark,  mourn- 
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®  ful,  east-windy  afternoon  late  in  No¬ 
vember — an  afternoon  that  ciuelly 
I  threatened  winter.  Overhead,  the  6rst 
flock  of  wild  duck  had  already  flown 
— a  dark  wedge-shaped  mass  against 
the  gloomy  sky.  Their  gathering-call 
made  the  roadside  geese  turn  restless  ; 
at  any  moment  one  or  another  would 
stretch  a  long  white  neck  in  answer 
and  flap  impotent  wings  about  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  little  pools,  where  the  shal¬ 
low  water  was  already  crisping  with  a 
premonition  of  the  murderous  first 
frost  of  the  year.  The  other  birds  flew 
swiftly  and  low  without  a  song  among 
the  leafless  branches.  The  dead  grass 
in  the  fields  had  lost  color  ;  it  seemed 
to  shrink  and  get  paler  and  paler  under 
that  bleak  and  cutting  wind. 

Altogether,  it  was  one  of  those  hard, 
inhuman  days,  when  the  black  Fear  o’ 
the  Cold  hangs  like  death  over  a  whole 
countryside — a  terror  to  all  weak  little 
animals  in  their  hiding-places ;  to 

I  badly-fed  children ;  to  old  people, 
cringing  under  sad  premonitions  of 
what  is  yet  again  to  come.  It  was  a 
day  when  human  instincts  point  all  in 
the  direction  of  immediate  material 
comfort — of  shelter,  and  food,  and 
fire ;  and  the  chill  pierced  through 
each  one  of  Sora  Lucia’s  poor  ineffec¬ 
tual  wrappings  until  the  long  shiver  of 
winter  had  crept  over  every  inch  of  her 
thin  scantily  covered  old  body.  And 
day  by  day,  now,  there  was  less  and 
less  wood  to  be  picked  up  along  the 
thinning  hedgerows.  When  she  had 
barely  half  filled  her  apron  she  was 
glad  enough  to  sit  down  for  a  moment 
and  take  refuge  from  the  nipping 
wind  inside  the  ruined  walls  of  Fortu- 
nata’s  old  dwelling-house.  She  knew 
the  place  well.  There  was  still  a 
broken  bottle  or  two  left  standing  in 
divers  convenient  holes  and  crannies 
between  the  rotting  beams,  and  there 
was  something  to  sit  upon — a  heavy, 

i  ancient  worm-eaten  bench,  built  into 
the  wall  at  right  angles  with  the  fire¬ 
place,  which  no  one  had  ever  thought 
of  removing.  Lucia’s  mind  was  full 
of  a  notable  scheme  for  borrowing  a 
few  necessary  tools  from  Old  Beppi’s  son, 
Little  Beppi,  who  was  learning  the  car¬ 
pentry,  and  of  converting  this  derelict 
piece  of  furniture  into  something  more 
closely  resembling  firewood,  when — 


The  first  of  the  Englishmen  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door.  “  Hallo,”  he 
said,  “can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  the 
shortest  way—”  His  eye  fell  upon  the 
ghastly  little  interior.  He  took  in  the 
look  of  the  bare  mud  floor,  the  gaping 
walls,  the  old  woman  with  her  white 
tired  face  crouching  over  the  empty 
hearth.  “  Oh,  beg  pardon.  I’m  sure,” 
he  stammered,  and  his  own  face  chang¬ 
ed.  He  swore  to  himself  under  his 
breath,  very  softly. 

When  he  had  relieved  the  first  shock 
done  to  his  feelings,  “  Look  here,”  he 
asked  in  his  atrocious  Italian,  “  what 
are  you  doing  there?” 

Now  one  does  not  practise  day  after 
day  how  to  make  the  best  capital  out 
of  a  husband  in  a  madhouse  without 
learning  certain  things.  “I  am  a 
widow  and  I  live  here.  I  have  no 
other  place  wherein  to  live,  if  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  pleases,”  answered  Sora  Lucia 
promptly  and  very  firmly.  And  she 
emptied  all  the  apronful  of  dried  twigs 
dramatically  out  upon  the  abandoned 

“  The  Devil.  Oh.  The  Devil  you 
haven’t !”  said  the  Englishman,  draw¬ 
ing  back  his  head. 

Outside  in  the  cold  gray  of  the  even¬ 
ing  he  held  a  hurried  consultation  with 
his  companion.  “  Here.  Here’s  five 
francs  for  you — chinky  liry,  don’t  you 
know — to  go  on  with.  And  my  friend 
here  will  send  you  another  ten  later  on 
from  Venice.  Decchy  liry  pew— by 
post ;  in  a  registered  letter,  don’t  you 
see  ?  Oh,  I  say,  don’t  kiss  my  hand 
off,  old  lady.  That’s  all  right.  Don’t 
you  bother.  You  must  go  up  to  the 
village  and  buy  yourself  something 
good  to  eat  and — and  get  some  whis¬ 
key,  while  you  are  about  it.  You  go 
and  warm  yourself — rf  you  know  what 
is  the  Italian  for  whiskey  ?” 

“  And  shall  there  yet  indeed  be 
more  moneys  to  follow  ? — I  am  a  widow 
who  bore  three  sons  to  go  to  the  wars, 
but  not  one  to  come  back  to  me. — Will 
it  come  also  in  an  envelope  with  the 
blue  lines  drawn  across  it,  such  as  the 
Government  sends  to  Sor  Tomaso,  the 
postman  ?  Oh,  gentlemen-angels,  sent 
to  me  assuredly  by  the  ever-holy  Ma¬ 
donna  !  It  was  my  youngest,  my  lit¬ 
tle  one,  my — my — my  Pierino,  who 
also  propped  up  the  falling  walls  of  his 
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father’s  house  above  me  ere  he  went 
away,  as  the  lordships  may  yet  observe 
for  themselves  in  the  inner  chamber. — 
Not  that  it  is  a  fit  place  for  their  No¬ 
bility’s  generous  eyes  to  contemplate — 
being  but  the  pallet  of  a  widow,”  Sora 
Lucia  added  hurriedly,  having  her  own 
good  reasons  for  not  desiring  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  empty  abandoned  hut. 

“  The  money  will  come  to  you  from 
V'enice,  in  a  week  or  two,  in  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter.  And  mind  you  spend  it 
to  buy  yourself  food  and  firewood,” 
said  the  other  Englishman,  the  one 
who  had  not  yet  spoken.  Then  he 
made  a  careful  note  of  her  name  on 
the  corner  of  his  sketch  book,  and  be¬ 
hold,  in  a  moment,  in  a  fiash  of  big 
wheels,  they  were  gone — laughing, 
ruddy  of  face — sitting  upon  their  bi¬ 
cycles  like  lions. 

So  for  a  time,  and  because  of  these 
things,  there  was  comfort  and  a  season 
of  comparative  high  living  in  the  big 
raftered  room  under  the  crumbling 
frescoes  of  the  Cupids.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  Sora  Lucia,  in  her 
character  of  experienced  woman  of  the 
world,  should  begin  by  revealing  the 
full  measure  of  her  enterprise  or  of  her 
astounding  good  fortune.  She  had 
stumbled  upon  good  luck  ;  yes,  there 
was  no  denying  it.  And  upon  real 
Lordships — Lordships  from  Outside — 
with  holes  in  their  blessed  bands 
through  which  the  money  ran  down 
like  a  river  upon  honest  respectable 
persons  such  as  herself.  Dear  woman, 
was  it  likely  that  she  would  be  denying 
it?  Also,  it  was  possible,  there  was  no 
saying,  it  was  a  sharp  eye  that  could 
see  the  thoughts  inside  another  per¬ 
son’s  skin  —but  it  might  be  that,  later, 
Sor  Tomaso,  the  postman,  would  yet 
have  cause  to  show  how  great  was  the 
esteem  excited  in  the  Englishmen’s 
breasts  by  the  sight  of  unimpeachable 
probity  in  affliction.  For  the  rest,  it 
might  be  that  Colline  Belle  would  yet 
awaken  to  the  knowledge  of  how  Out¬ 
siders  cherish  deserving  merit — and  re¬ 
ward  The  Virtuous  Woman.  Basta 
cosi. 

The  soldi  crept  out  of  her  pocket  one 
after  the  other,  changing  into  scraps 
of  dried  fish,  to  give  the  taste  to  the 
polenta;  and  pennyworths  of  salt ;  and 
dabs  of  very  yellow  butter ;  not  to 


mention  certain  precious,  almost  intoxi¬ 
cating  fragments  of  extremely  strong 
cheese.  Also  on  one  very  wretched 
afternoon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  win¬ 
ter  rains,  it  was  a  fact  that  she  made  a 
surreptitious  visit  in  the  streaming  wet 
to  the  village  grocery.  And  on  that 
night,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night, 
the  raftered  room  was  filled  with  a  hea¬ 
venly  smell  of  freshly  brewed  coffee, 
which  in  itself  alone  was  a  treat— and 
grand  enough  to  satisfy  a  Cardinal 
wearing  his  scarlet  hat,  as  Fortunata 
remarked,  gloating. 

Still  it  rained.  With  nothing  new 
to  talk  over  in  the  long  dripping  misty 
afternoons,  perhaps  it  was  small  cause 
for  wonder  that  Sora  Lucia  ended  by 
letting  her  tongue  get  the  better  of  her 
prudence.  Now,  the  stone  that  you 
throw,  and  the  word  that  you  speak, 
are  two  things  that  will  “never  come 
back  to  your  hand  for  the  wishing; 
and  Fortunata  the  Widow,  pondering  in 
the  dark  hours  of  the  night  upon  these 
things  that  had  befallen,  with  nothing 
but  the  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  and  the 
sound  of  the  dropping  bits  of  plaster 
to  divert  her  thoughts,  felt  the  swell¬ 
ing  sense  of  injustice  embitter  all  her 
soul. 

It  was  not  only  that  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  past  confidence,  and  capi¬ 
tal  made  by  another  out  of  her  own  old 
half-forgotten  misfortunes.  Such  things 
might  possibly  be  forgiven,  since  this, 
at  the  best,  is  but  a  hungry  and  a  puz¬ 
zling  world  to  live  in  ;  where  curious 
deviations  from  a  strict  veracity  are 
sometimes  imperative  for  professional 
purposes.  And,  of  a  truth,  even  she, 
Wrtunata,  had  likewise  partaken  of 
that  coffee.  Also  the  cheese.  No  !  the 
real  sting  lay  deeper.  For,  “  Nay,  but 
concerning  yonder  matter  of  moneys— 
that  was  but  the  trick  of  a  barren  wom¬ 
an,”  she  began,  argumentatively,  so 
soon  as  the  dull  gray  light  of  another 
wet  morning  crept  in  through  the  holes 
in  the  window  curtain,  making  the  re¬ 
newal  of  conversation  seem  possible. 

And  Sora  Lucia  lifted  another  tan¬ 
gled  gray  head  from  the  opposite  little 

Eillow,  stuffed  with  corn  husks.  ”  Be- 
old  !  it  rains,”  she  remarked,  yawn¬ 
ing  ostentatiously.  “  What  is  left  over 
of  those  coffee  grounds,  when  I  have 
given  them  yet  another  bubble  of  fresh 
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boiling,  e-eh  !  but  it  will  taste  hot  to 
begin  a  day  with,”  she  announced 
soothingly ;  perhaps  not  altogether 
sorry  to  invoke  the  sense  of  gratitude 
due  for  that  past  orgie  and  so  divert 
attention  fiom  less  pleasing  reflections. 

“  To  claim  the  pains  of  another 
woman’s  child-bearing  !  to  call  Gian- 
nino  my  littlest,  my  youngest,  thine; 
and  to  speak  of  him  by  the  name  that 
was  never  his,  before  those  foreign 
Lordships, — for  never,  never  had  I  a 
son,  Pierino—  !  Via.  It  was  but  the 
trick  of  a  childless  woman.  A  half¬ 
wife,”  said  Fortunata  the  Widow,  wax¬ 
ing  hotter  in  her  wrath. 

“  E — eh,  aged  one  !  when  thy  throat 
is  full  of  gall  thou  canst  not  spit  honey. 
That  stands  to  reason,”  retorted  Lucia, 
sitting  up  in  bed  and  beginning  to 
stretch  her  stiff  knees.  A  cold  wind 
blew  up  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  felt  icy-chill  under  her  rheu¬ 
matic  ankles.  Also  there  was  a  flat, 
demoralizing  sense  of  emptiness  about 
the  pockets  of  her  old  gown,  where  last 
week’s  abundance  of  coppers  had  made 
such  a  pleasant  jingling.  So  she  add¬ 
ed  with  a  biting  intention  of  irony  : 
“  I  did  not  hear  thee  speak  thus  while 
thou  wast  eating  of  my  good  butter  to 
thy  polenta.  Or  was  it  perhaps  that  I 
was  deaf?  Or  was  it  that  thou  wast 
only  forgetful  of  thy  precious  Giannino 
while  the  salt  fish  lasted?  Pazienza! 
For  me  it  is  but  to  wait  until  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  the  good  Englishman,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Englishman,  has  sent  me  the 
envelope  with  the  blue  marks  upon  it, 
and  the  further  money  !” 

”  Ay,  woman.  But  the  loaf  belongs 
in  the  end  to  the  one  who  has  eaten  it. 
Also,  at  one  time  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
hare,  and  at  another  time  behold  !  it 
is  the  turn  of  the  harrier,”  quoth  the 
Widow,  darkly.  For  the  first  time 
since  they  had  joined  housekeeping 
she  was  ready  to  leave  the  room  with¬ 
out  breaking  bread. 

Outside,  the  rain  soaked  readily 
through  her  Sunday  shawl.  But  the 
burning,  smarting  sense  of  a  great  in¬ 
justice  suffered — that  indignant  re 
inembranceof  how  she  had  been  bribed 
and  tricked  into  accepting  as  a  gift 
what  was,  strictly  speaking,  her  own — 
alms  given  in  recognition  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  though  actually  be¬ 


stowed  upon  another,  a  forger,  who 
had  somehow  slipped  into  her  own 
proper  place,  added  to  the  stimulus  of 
a  sanguine,  suddenly  conceived  plan 
for  an  explanation  which  was  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  these  amazing  English  Lord- 
ships  where  genuine  Virtue  was  to  be 
looked  for — all  these  things  made  the 
road  to  the  inn  seem  short. 

And  now,  at  last,  it  did  appear  that 
Providence  was  disposed  to  smile  be¬ 
nignant  upon  the  innocent  and  the  in¬ 
jured.  ‘‘  The  Englishmen  ?  but  sure¬ 
ly  ;  they  are  within.  Stand  in,  stand 
in  out  of  the  rain,  for  a  little,  my  sis¬ 
ter,  while  I  tell  thee.  Of  a  truth,  thou 
lookest  more  like  my  drowned  gray  cat 
than  like  any  Christian,”  said  the  good- 
natured,  broad-beamed  landlord  very 
condescendingly,  after  listening  to  but 
one  or  two  of  her  nervous  eager  ques¬ 
tions. 

They  stood  in,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  carriage  house,  where  the  stran¬ 
gers’  bicycles  were  already  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  the  master  of  the 
“  Black  Eagle”  rubbed  one  fat  forefin¬ 
ger  up  and  down  the  shining  wheels 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  ”  They 
are  within,  and,  doubtless  they  are 
mad,  little  sister,”  he  explained  com¬ 
placently,  with  all  the  assertive  volu¬ 
bility  of  a  man  and  a  master  who  has 
but  lately  been  turned  out  of  his  own 
kitchen,  into  the  wet,  as  a  hint  not  to 
loiter  about  under  the  feet  of  his  wom¬ 
en  folk.  “  They  are  mad.  Storms  de¬ 
tain  them  not.  They  depart  through 
any  deluge — like  tigers.  Even  now 
they  are  going,  and  I  grieve  for  the 
loss  to  the  house,  since  they  are  of 
those  who  pay  for  what  they  consume 
and  for  what  they  have  never  thought 
of  consuming.  It  is  true  they  call  for 
much  meat  on  awakening,  at  the  hour 
when  the  king  himself  is  content  to 
peacefully  drink  his  coffee  and  to  eat, 
what  do  I  know  ?  to  eat  little  pastes. 
Wherefore  they  have  caused  the  wom¬ 
en  of  my  household  to  run  like  emmets 
about  the  kitchen  fire.  Also  they  have 
offered  money  to  Lisa,  my  maidservant, 
to  stand  with  her  wine-flask,  while 
they  drew  the  shape  of  her  in  their  lit¬ 
tle  books.  They  paid  for  that ;  yet 
did  not  partake  of  wine.  Also  they 
laugh  much — always  setting  down 
things  in  the  books.  And  they  talk 
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continually  between  themselves,  in  a 
dialect  no  man  may  understand.  But 
what  is  then  this  thing  that  thou 
wouldst  ask  of  them,  eh,  little  sister?” 

‘‘  It  is— it  is  but  a  matter  of  justice, 
Sor  Padrone,”  Fortunata  made  shift  to 
answer,  and  dropped  a  timid  curtsey  in 
the  mud.  But  the  hopeful  old  eyes 
were  a6re  with  excitement  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dripping  shawl. 

“  Nay,  keep  your  own  counsel,  keep 
your  own  counsel,  an’  you  will.  A 
woman’s  tongue  is  never  safer  than 
when  she  is  biting  it.  I  ask  for  no 
man’s  confidence ;  not  I ; — and  here 
they  come.  They  have  eaten  all  that 
was  set  before  them.  They  have  paid 
their  bill.  Behold  !  they  come,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  moving  away,  deeply  offended. 

To  the  little  trembling  old  woman  it 
seemed  barely  an  instant  before  the  two 
big  wheels  had  flashed  past  her,  rock¬ 
ing  on  the  stones,  out  into  the  stable 
yard.  The  young  men  swung  to  their 
places.  Then,  indeed,  she  did  make 
one  feeble  abortive  effort  to  accomplish 
the  ends  of  pure  justice— rushing  out 
of  shelter  while  the  wind  blew  the  old 
shawl  fringe  into  her  eyes,  so  that  one 
young  man  bade  her  “  Mind  what  she 
was  about  there  !”  with  a  sharpness 
which  would  have  been  intelligible  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
The  other  pulled  off  his  hat  with  a  gal¬ 
lant  flourish  of  salutation.  ”  Addio — 
addio,  bony  genty  !”  he  shouted  out 
cheerily  to  an  audience  composed  of 
the  fat  landlord,  Fortunata,  three  dogs, 
and  one  outraged  hen.  Then  the  big 
wheels  disappeared  down  the  hill  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  For- 
tunata’s  eloquent,  much-considered  ex¬ 
postulation — beginning,  “  Oh,  gentle¬ 
men,  I,  the  real  widow,  approach  you  in 
the  name  of  real  charity" — took  its  place, 
once  and  for  all,  among  the  unheard  of 
petitions  of  a  deaf  and  very  unjust 
world.  And,  ‘‘  Doubtless,  each  man 
knows  best  what  is  boiling  under  the 
cover  of  his  own  pot,  little  sister.  Yet 
1  heard  no  talk  of  justice.  Also  it 
rains,”  said  the  landlord,  resentfully. 
And  behind  his  wounded  feelings  he 
banged  the  kitchen  door. 

When  Sora  Lucia  was  informed  of 
this  unfortunate  attempt,  ”  See  there 
now  !  it  was  not  vet  the  turn  of  the 
harrier,  then  ?”  sne  inquired,  philo- 
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sophically  enough.  But  Fortunata 
turned  upon  her  in  a  moment,  like  a 
weak-kneed  Fury,  ‘‘  Oh,  thou— ihon 
purloiner  of  other  people’s  children! 
Thou — thou  bed  of  sand,  bringing  forth 
nothing  green  and  living  !  Peace.  I 
will  not  have  thee  speak  so  much  as 
one  littlest  word  to  me.  1  say— peace  !” 
She  choked.  ‘‘  Thou  art  a  person  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  education,”  she  add¬ 
ed  deliberately. 

Now,  this  is  the  intolerable,  the  su¬ 
preme  insult,  of  North  Italy.  After 
that,  knives  follow.  But  these  two, 
being  but  a  pair  of  little  under-fed  old 
women,  with  nothing  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  in  their  possession  than  the  iron 
ladle  with  which  Sora  Lucia  stirred  the 
polenta,  had  no  resource  but  to  lay  the 
whole  tangled  recital  of  their  wrongs 
before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Women— 
which  meets,  as  every  one  knows,  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  about  the  stone  tanks 
just  outside  the  village. 

But  public  opinion,  even  when  it  dis¬ 
criminates  sufficiently  to  accept  your 
own  view  of  the  case,  is  but  a  hollow 
comfort  while  you  are  forced  to  share 
the  bedroom  of  your  enemy.  And 
public  opinion  at  Colline  Belle  was  as 
sensitive  as  a  Parisian  barricade  to 
variations  of  the  weather.  For  in¬ 
stance,  “  Think,”  Sora  Benedetta  Bai 
would  begin,  lifting  a  flushed  thin 
cheek  from  stooping  over  the  cold 
soapy  water,  and  looking  vaguely  out, 
across  empty  fields,  to  a  blank,  snow¬ 
laden  sky  ;  ”  thmk  if  one  who  passed 
along  this  road  had  but  offered  five 
good  little  francs  to  any  one  of  us! 
Yet  I  am  a  hard-working  woman,  I.  I 
sit  not  with  my  hands  in  my  hands 
waiting  for  roasted  chickens  to  knock 
at  mv  door.  And  my  husband,  poor 
man  f  if  he  be  not  living  at  ease  in  mad 
houses,  it  is  of  a  certainty  not  for  lack 
of  deserving  !” 

“  Five  francs  in  the  hand,  with  ten 
more  to  follow.  With  ten  more  to  fol¬ 
low.  And  all  the  children  alreaily  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  pinched.  With  this 
cold  wind  blow,  blowing,  until  there  is 
not  one  wet  inch  of  me  but  has  learned 
a  new  sort  of  shiver,  and  wo  not  yet 
fairly  into  December,  the  saints  forgive 
us,”  the  cobbler’s  wife  added  gloomily, 
lifting  a  great  armful  of  dripping  clotns 
out  upon  the  edge  of  the  tank. 
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“  See  there,  woman  !  Look  to  thy 
handiwork  !  wouldst  thou  take  the  very 
Boapsnds  from  the  water  to  thyself  ?  Of 
a  surety,  it  is  Sora  Lucia  who  is  the 
fortunate  one.  And  better  be  born 
witliout  a  nose  than  be  born  unlucky.” 

“  Ohime,"  said  the  prettiest  girl  of 
the  village  :  little  Rosina  of  the  Mill. 

‘‘  But  it  was  my  money.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  meant  it  for  me.  And  she 
would  steal  from  me  even  my  Gian- 
nino,”  wailed  Fortunata  the  Widow 
from  the  dry  stone  upon  which  she  sat 
afar.  She  had  no  clothes  to  whiten. 

“  Ahi.  She  would  steal  the  child,” 
assented  the  cobbler’s  wife  in  shrill 
chorus. 

‘‘Tasete,  femine  !  Who  knows  what 
an  Englishman  would  be  meaning? 
My  own  cousin  had  a  cousin  who  served 
them  at  table,  and  lo  !  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  for  laughing  at  one  of  their  own 
jests !  Bada  that  the  ten  francs  arrive 
on  a  day  when  Tomaso  the  postman 
can  tell  his  right  hand  from  his  left. 
I  say  it  who  know  it.  Of  a  surety  since 
he  was  called  before  the  Commission  at 
Treviso  his  employment  hangeth  by  a 
thread.  And  all  for  losing  some  bits 
of  cards  with  the  writing  only  on  one 
side  of  them.  Yet,  if  the  man  be  sent 
away,  oh  my  sisters,  is  not  his  wife  still 
sick?  and  his  children  little?”  de¬ 
manded  Benedetta  Bai,  wiping  her 
hands  upon  a  soaking  apron.  And 
“  Mother  o’  Mercy  !  more  hungry  chil¬ 
dren  ?”  wailed  the  cobbler’s  wife  under 
her  difficult  breath. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tomaso  the  post¬ 
man  was  very  drunk  indeed  on  the 
evening  of  that  December  day  which 
brought  the  Englishman’s  letter.  So 
drunk  that  after  having  searched  all 
his  pockets,  one  after  the  other,  to  find 
his  book  of  official  receipts,  he  utterly 
declined  to  allow  Sora  Lucia  to  affix 
her  signature  therein,  ‘‘  Hands  off, 
hella  donna  mia.  Hands  off— these  be 
no  matters  for  women.  These  be  writ¬ 
ings,”  he  assured  her  more  than  once, 
with  a  conscientious  show  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  could  only  proceed  from 
lively  remembrances  of  the  terrible  Tre- 
visan  Commissioner.  ”  A — ah,  wouldst 
thou  snatch  at  it  then  ?  w’hen  I  tell  thee 
these  be  the  writings  of  my  office  ?” 

“  She  will  snatch.  She  will  despoil. 
She  is  but  a  half-wife  :  she  fattens  on 


the  children  of  others  chanted  For¬ 
tunata  the  Widow,  in  the  background 
of  the  big  room. 

Sora  Lucia  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  clutching  her  ten  francs.  ‘‘  Very 
good,”  she  said,  after  a  minute  of  con¬ 
sideration.  She  had  a  spot  of  startling 
red  upon  either  hollow  cheek. 

In  the  morning  she  spoke  more  at 
length.  She  had  a  plan  to  suggest  and 
compensation  to  offer.  Also  she  re¬ 
quired  help  from  an  eye-witness. 

”  Never,” said  P’ortuuatathe  Widow. 

‘‘And  why?”  argued  Sora  Lucia 
patiently.  “  To  content  thee,  foolish 
one,  I  will  even  make  it  two  francs. 
Two  francs  paid  to  thee  out  of  the 
money  of  Tomaso.  Therefore  cease  to 
swell  thyself  with  vain  tbreatenings  of 
evil.  If  frogs  had  teeth  they  might  eat 
up  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Be  at 
rest— thou  frog  !” 

‘‘  And  it  is  two  francs  thou  offerest 
to  me,  woman  without  shame  ?” 

“  Two  francs.  Wherefore  put  on 
thy  shawl  and  follow.” 

‘‘  I  come,”  said  P’ortunata,  after  a 
little  pause,  ‘‘  but  behold  !  it  shall  be 
1  who  have  charge  of  the  Englishman’s 
letter.” 

”  Never  !”  said  Sora  Lucia. 

‘‘  I  come  not  otherwise.  There  be 
oaths  to  be  taken.  If  thou  hast  it  not 
upon  thee,  surely,  when  the  feasts  are 
here,  there  will  be  the  less  trouble 
about  thy  confessing.  If  thou  hast  it 
upon  thee,  the  oaths  be  false.  Also  I 
come  not,”  said  Fortunata  the  Widow. 

There  was  as  many  as  a  dozen  people 
standing  about  in  the  pleasant  wintry 
sunshine  before  the  closed  doors  of  the 
village  post  office ;  but  Sora  Lucia 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd  with 
the  easy  greeting,  the  calm  assurance, 
of  capital. 

Inside,  Sor  Tomaso  bent  over  an  un¬ 
filled  register.  His  aching  head  weighed 
like  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  aching 
shoulders  ;  and  before  his  bloodshot 
eyes  the  page  for  the  signatures  of  the 
recipient  was  blank. 

‘‘  — And,  to  thee,  it  means  but  the 
loss  of  a  single  week’s  drinking,”  said 
Sora  Lucia,  in  conclusion,  ‘‘  but  to  me 
— it  is  my  fortune.  And  my  heart’s 
blood.  And  my  life.  Therefore  I 
came  to  thee  privately,  as  befits  a  good 
neighbor,  with  this  my  companion. 
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who  bears  witness  to  the  loss.  For, 
assuredly,  remembering  the  story  of 
the  written  cards  thou  didst  drop  by 
the  way — even  now,  in  my  extremity, 
I  would  bold  thee  guilty  of  nothing 
worse  than  a  loss — ” 

“  The  saints  above  look  down  upon 
me.  /  have  not  thy  accursed  letter,’* 
groaned  Tomaso,  clutching  at  his  hair. 

“  Thou  seest !  Nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  it  upon  the  written  regis¬ 
ter.  Yet  there  be  many,  even  now 
standing  without,  who  saw  it  in  thv 
hands  even  yesterday.  A  letter  with 
the  blue  lines.  And  /  have  it  not.  I 
swear  it  before  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Also  the  honest  woman  here,  my  com¬ 
panion,  bears  witness  that  I  have  it 
not.” 


“  I  bear  witness,”  said  Fortunata  the 
Widow. 

”  There  be  those,  even  among  those 
outside,  who  would  exact  of  thee  other 
moneys  as  well — moneys  to  pay  for  si¬ 
lence.  I  am  a  poor  woman,  living  but 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  favor  of 
His  Saints,  yet  I  ask  but  for  my  poor 
ten  francs.  Yet  I  know  not.  If  ever 
the  matter  were  carried  before  the 
tribunals — ” 

”  It  is  the  curse  of  the  Commissioner 
fallen  upon  mo  !”  said  Tomaso,  beat¬ 
ing  his  head  upon  the  desk. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  blue,  limpid 
December  days  when  the  tempered  air 
is  sweeter  than  in  Spring.  ”  There  be 
two  francs  due  thee.  But  had  my 
mother  not  made  me  over-tenderheart¬ 


ed,  it  is  that  fat  man  fool  up  yonder 
who  should  have  paid  thee  the  moneys, 
not  I.  And  now  deliver  over  to  me 
the  Englishman’s  letter,”  said  Sora 
Lucia,  pausing  between  the  sheltering 
hedgerows  halfway  down  the  hill. 

Fortunata  smiled  dreamily.  ‘‘  Nay, 
aged  woman,  what  letter?”  she  asked, 
with  gentle  irony.  ”  Ten  francs  thou 
shouldst  have  received  for  stealing  from 
me  the  name  of  my  little  Giannino. 
Ten  francs  have  I  just  seen  paid  over 
to  thee,  with  these  mine  eyes.  For  the 
rest — ‘  The  dog  worries  the  bone  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  swallow  it.’  Nay,  I 
am  weary  of  thy  much  discoursing.*’’ 

‘‘  Thief,  oh  thief.  Return,  I  say, 
return  to  me  my  letter.  Bandit !” 

”  Never — barren  woman  !”  said  For¬ 
tunata,  swinging  her  empty  basket  in 
the  air. 

Whereupon  it  follows  that  two  little 
old  women  go  on  living  in  the  big 
rafte.'ed  room  under  the  crumbling 
Cupids,  and  each  one  carries  on  her 
old  breast  a  ten  franc  note,  carefully 
hidden  in  many  folds  of  paper.  Neither 
one  will  break  into  her  treasure,  lest 
the  other  should  remain  the  richer, 
and  both  taste  deeply  of  the  anxions 
joys  of  wealth.  Perhaps,  on  some  es¬ 
pecially  bitter  night,  the  chilled  life  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them  will  flicker 
away  like  a  candle  flame  blown  out. 
Then  the  survivor  will  possess  twenty 
francs.  Meantime,  there  is  open  war 
between  Sora  Lucia  and  Fortunata  the 
Widow. — New  Review. 
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It  was  early  one  morning  that  I 
found  myself  on  board  the  little  Gov¬ 
ernment  steamer  which  runs  once  a 
week  from  the  mainland  to  Robben 
Island,  taking  supplies  and  mails.  My 
fellow  passengers  were  all  of  the  usual 
Cape  second  and  third  class.  There 
was  a  Salvation  Army  lass  bound  to 
visit  her  mother,  a  leper  ;  some  people 
of  the  Prisoners’  Aid  or  some  other  so¬ 
ciety  ;  possibly  in  the  crowd  there  may 
have  been  one  who,  like  myself,  went 


to  see  Robben  Island  ;  but  I  believe  I 

all  had  friends  either  among  the  luna-  I 

tics,  lepers,  or  convicts.  I 

The  small  boat  was  laden  with  every  I 
conceivable  merchandise.  A  flock  of  | 
sheep  lay  on  the  deck  with  their  legs  | 
tied.  There  were  cases  of  German  i* 
beer,  and  the  best  rose  oil  from  New  ■ 
York.  In  the  stern  the  cargo  was  B 
iled  up  as  high  as  the  little  parade  B 
eck  where  I  stood.  Forage  for  the  I 
cows,  bent  wood  chairs,  office  fnrni-  I 
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i  ture,  bags  of  coal,  all  suggested  that 
we  were  bound  for  an  island  that  pro¬ 
duced  nothing. 

After  we  had  got  away  from  Cape 

I  docks,  the  Malay  women  sitting  on 
bags  of  coal  in  the  fore  pait  of  the  ship 
began  to  take  surreptitious  “  snacks” 
from  the  baskets  of  good  things  they 
had  brought  with  them.  These  Malays 
are  the  most  pleasure-loving  people 
in  the  world,  and  not  even  a  visit  to 
Robben  Island  could  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  than  an  outing  or  effect  any 
depression  of  their  spirits.  They  were 
dressed  in  holiday  attire,  and  as  usual 
affected  the  brightest  colors.  Sprigged 
muslins,  beautifully  washed  (they  are 
nearly  all  washerwomen,  and  I  only 
wish  they  would  wash  my  simple  shirts 
with  one-tenth  the  care  and  skill  they 
lavish  on  their  own  finery),  pink, 
bright  yellow,  apple-green,  plaid  or 
scarlet,  sateen  or  cotton  dresses,  made 
very  full  in  the  skirt  and  marvellously 
stiffened,  were  barely  relieved  by  white 
aprons  embroidered  with  lace.  Silk 
handkerchiefs  of  some  powerful  con¬ 
trast,  blue  or  orange,  cover  their  heads. 
All  this  gay  attire  shows  off  their  dark 
complexions,  and  agrees  with  their  live¬ 
ly  manners.  They  are  perfectly  clean 
and  well-washed  in  their  persons,  their 
husbands  being  strict  Moslems,  and 
they  always  seem  to  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  go  about,  the  gayest  of  the 
race,  in  hansoms  and  four-in-hands  on 
all  public  holidays,  on  their  own  Sun¬ 
day  and  on  ours.  Sometimes  a  hus- 
liand  will  join  in  their  cheerful  little 
sallies  ;  otherwMse  they  are  lightheart¬ 
ed,  happy,  and  careless,  without  a 
thought  of  the  other  sex. 

No  crowd  in  Capetown  is  complete 
without  its  Malay  women,  but  their 
presence  jarred  upon  mo  on  board  that 
steamer.  Some  of  the  lunatics  with  a 
warder  were  fishing  from  a  boat  off 
Robben  Island,  and  as  we  passed  the 
Malay  women  flew  from  their  perch  on 
the  coal  sacks  to  poke  fun  at  their  too 
evidently  senseless  sport.  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  seen  something  rather  similar  at 

1  home  among  people  bent  on  pleasure, 
and  I  suppose  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt  everywhere.  For  a  favorite 
outing  the  expedition  to  Robben  Island 
is  voted  first  class  by  the  Malays,  and  I 


was  only  seeing  what  happens  every 
week. 

The  landing  is  dangerous,  and  we 
anchored  about  a  mile  from  the  island. 
A  barge  rowed  by  Kaffir  convicts  came 
alongside,  and  in  this  we  stepped  and 
rolled  through  the  surf  to  the  evident 
discomfort  of  some  on  board.  The 
barge  grounded  while  still  in  deep 
water,  probably  owing  to  the  masses  of 
seaweed,  and  the  swell  came  over  the 
stern.  More  convicts  in  a  truly  hid¬ 
eous  dress  were  waiting  for  us  in  pairs, 
carrying  wooden  armchairs.  Into  one 
of  these  I  stepped,  carefully  holding  up 
my  dress,  and  more  than  once  I  thought 
my  bearers  would  have  been  knocked 
down  by  the  waves  which  rolled  breast 
high  to  the  convicts.  The  landing  is 
made  additionally  repulsive  by  the 
awful  scent  of  rotten  seaweed.  The 
wash  is  thick  and  turbid  with  slime 
and  sand,  and  I  should  not  have  rel¬ 
ished  being  deposited  in  it  with  all  my 
clothes  on. 

A  policeman  armed  with  a  rifle  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  on  step¬ 
ping  out  of  the  chair  I  was  received  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner  himself,  who 
introduced  me  to  his  wife. 

The  whole  experience  so  far  had  de¬ 
pressed  me  profoundly,  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  summon  a  smile 
and  force  myself  to  respond  to  their 
hospitable  welcome  and  kind  inquiries 
as  to  whether  the  passage  had  been 
agreeable  or  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Jenner  is  a  woman  of  very  quick 
sympathies,  and  probably  caught  my 
feelings  in  my  face,  for  she  said — 

“  Are  you  sorry  now  you’ve  come? 
Do  you  really  think  you  will  go  and 
see  the  lepers?  It’s  very  brave  if  you 
will.” 

“  Yon  must  do  just  as  you  like,”  said 
Captain  Jenner.  “  The  trolly  is 
there  ;  and  here  is  your  pass,  and  my 
wife  will  go  with  you  herself.” 

There  was  something  reassuring 
about  my  host.  In  his  broad  shoul¬ 
ders,  hooked  nose,  the  steady  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  frank  eyes  and  the  firm 
chin,  I  recognized  the  type  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  whose  resolution  and  courage 
have  borne  such  excellent  results  in 
administrative  work  all  over  the  em¬ 
pire. 
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“I  go  through  the  wards  every 
day,”  said  Mrs.  Jeuner.  “  I  don’t 
mind  so  much  now,  but  at  first  it  was 
awful.  Oh  yes,  we’ve  been  here  five 
months,  and  that’s  quite  four  months 
too  many.  At  any  rate  you  must  have 
a  glass  of  wine  first.  Come  with  me  to 
Mrs.  Jodd’s.  Mrs.  Jodd  ?  Oh,  she’s 
one  of  the  doctors’  wives.  She  will  be 
delighted!  Delighted  to  see  any  one 
from  over  there.” 

I  was  taken  to  a  little  one-storied 
house  facing  the  sea,  and  sitting  in  the 
prettily  furnished  drawing-room  I  had 
time  to  recover  my  nerve.  It  was  in¬ 
describably  pleasant  to  find  a  cultivated 
home,  with  a  lovely  pet  cat  and  a  little 
child,  and  to  take  note  that  these  two 
ladies  had  kindly  human  faces,  al¬ 
though  they  lived  in  this  hideous  deso¬ 
late  spot,  and  were  even  then  discours¬ 
ing  on  the  approaching  death  of  a 
couple  of  lepers. 

“  The  trolly  is  waiting,  and  if  you 
still  feel  you  have  courage  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  start  at  once,”  said  Mrs.  Jenner,  so 
we  left  the  oasis  and  plunged  out  into 
the  dry  desolate  sandhill  toward  the 
trolly  drawn  by  a  mule. 

“  You  must  hold  very  tight,  or  else 
ou  will  be  thrown  off  ;  you  see  we 
ave  no  roads  in  this  sand.  A  trolly 
on  rails  is  positively  the  only  thing. 
Now  hold  tight,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
it  all  as  we  go  along.  That’s  the  shop,” 
she  said,  pointing  to  an  iron  hut. 
“  That  man  makes  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  at  least.  He  can  only  get 
things  through  my  husband’s  orders,  so 
we  know  exactly.  Nothing  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  here  without  permission. 
Hulloa  !  Kitty,  there  you  are  !  That 
poor  old  thing  is  a  lunatic.  We  are 
going  through  the  lunatics  now.  Oh 
yes  !  They  like  me  to  wave  to  them 
and  no  doubt  they  did,  for  the  poor 
dull  face  of  the  cra/y  old  half  breed  lit 
up  with  positive  sunshine,  and  she 
fiourished  both  arms  as  long  as  we  were 
in  sight. 

“Lizzie!  How  wmrf  you  are  !  That 
poor  thing  has  put  on  that  bright  shawl 
to  come  out  and  show  herself  to  us  I 
She  knew  we  were  coming.  They  are 
all  lunatics  here.  Now  we  are  coming 
to  the  lepers.  The  other  side  of  that 
wire  fence.” 

We  stopped,  and  a  policeman  armed 
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like  the  other  presented  arms.  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
ner  spoke  to  him  and  we  went  on  again. 

‘‘  Those  men  are  lepers.  They  are 
Europeans.”  We  were  passing  the 
same  monotonous-looking  iron  hutg. 
Each  hut  was  a  ward  in  which  patientg 
suffering  from  a  certain  form  of  disease 
or  alike  in  race  were  kept.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Malays  had  their  ward— so 
had  the  Free  Staters,  and  so  on. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  women’s 
wards,  and  climbing  down  from  the 
trolly,  I  followed  Mrs.  Jenner  toward 
the  veranda,  where  the  leprous  women 
sat  or  lay  or  stood  as  it  pleased  their 
fancy.  Not  one  had  a  book  or  any  oc¬ 
cupation.  Theirs  was  an  indescribably 
wearisome,  aimless  existence,  marked 
by  a  terrible  amputation,  or  the  funeral 
of  some  fellow-sufferer.  No  one  could 
tell  whose  turn  might  come  next  to  lose 
an  arm,  foot  or  leg,  or  who  would  be 
summoned  to  the  peace  of  death.  No 
disease  is  so  uncertain  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  termination  as  leprosy. 

I  stopped  and  spoke  to  one  half-caste, 
whose  sad  eyes  seemed  to  search  my 
face.  She  was  hugging  her  hands 
under  a  sort  of  apron,  and  just  for  a 
moment  drew  them  out  with  a  sudden 
wish  to  enlist  my  sympathy.  There 
was  not  a  finger  left,  only  the  palms  of 
her  hands.  Her  feet  were  going  in  the 
same  way.  The  disease  had  attacked 
the  extremities,  and  was  eating  its  way 
through  flesh  and  bone. 

“  Ah,  it  is  sad  to  be  here  !”  she 
moaned,  ”  away  from  my  children  !” 

“  It  is  sad,”  I  said,  ‘‘  but  it  would 
be  sadder  to  be  with  them,  and  feeling 
that  you  were  bringing  this  suffering 
upon  them.” 

But  she  shook  her  head.  “  That 
isn’t  so  !”  she  said  pettishly.  “  If  God 
meant  them  to  have  it  they  would 
have  it.” 

I  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  she  was 
a  Malay,  and  consequently  a  fatalist. 
Then  I  marvelled  to  what  depth  of  dis¬ 
tress  even  the  gay,  light-hearted  Malay 
could  fall. 

.j‘Do  you  think,”  she  asked,  with 
rising  wrath,  “  that  I  would  give  it 
them  ?” 

“  You  could  not  help  it,  von  see. 
Yon  would  not  mean  it.  But  vou 
would  not  trust  a  child  near  the  fire, 
would  you  ?” 
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“No,  no.  My  husband  sees  after 
them.  But  what  can  a  man  do  ?  And 
Government  deceived  me  !  It  deceives 
us  all.  It  said,  ‘  Come  here  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  and  you  will  be  cured.  Three 
months.’  And  1  have  been  here  two 
years,  and  they  will  ne'ver,  never  let 
me  go  home  !’’  and  with  a  gesture  of 
despair  the  poor  thing  turned  away  and 
hobbled  further  from  me. 

By  the  doorway  as  we  were  entering 
sat  another  htilf  breed  of  a  strongly 
negroid  ty[)e.  “  Ha,  ha  !  missus,”  she 
laughed,  with  a  twinkle  of  real  fun  in 
her  eye.  “  What  is  that  you’re  say¬ 
ing?  ‘  Why  haven’t  I  a  hat  on  ?  Isn’t 
my  handkerchief  good  enough  ?  ’  Oh, 
they  are  scolding  me.  They  say  I  don’t 
speak  to  the  missus  as  I  ought,”  and 
she  mimicked  her  friends.  “  But  the 
missus  understands  me,  and  I  under 
stand  the  missus.  She’s  good  enough 
for  me,  and  I’m  good  enough  for  her. 
Have  you  brought  me  any  scraps, 
missus  ?” 

Inside  the  ward  some  women  were 
sitting  on  the  floor  against  the  wall 
amusing  themselves  with  patchwork. 
This  is  their  only  occupation,  and 
scraps,  so  they  said,  were  “  very 
scarce.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Jenner,  “  people 
send  ready  made  clothing,  but  you 
don’t  know  the  blessing  of  these  scraps.” 

The  neatness  of  this  patcliwork  was 
astonishing,  and  to  see  them  at  work  a 
most  remarkable  sight.  One  poor  crea¬ 
ture  had  only  the  stumps  of  her  two  arms 
left.  Yet  she  sat  there  positively  laying 
out  her  patchwork  with  these  stumps. 
The  disease  even  showed  itself  attack¬ 
ing  the  bare  arms  in  great  white  patch¬ 
es  through  the  dark  skin.  Day  by  day 
she  could  watch  the  patches  growing, 
and  knew  that  soon  her  arms  would 
both  be  gone,  and  this  little  employ¬ 
ment,  which  she  said  “  made  the  time 
pass  so  pleasantly,”  would  no  longer  be 
possible. 

I  pass  over  the  suffering  of  the  worst 
cases — those  who  had  lost  eyes  and  ears, 
those  whose  heads  were  swollen  ^to 
three  and  four  times  their  natural  size, 
and  whose  countenances  were  no  longer 
human.  The  greatest  suffering  of  all 
—  the  sense  of  exile — the  knowledge  of 
the  loathsomeness  of  their  condition, 
the  hopelessness  of  their  fate,  the  ex- 
N*w  Sbbim.— VoL.  LXII ,  No  5 


cruciatin^  inward  irritation  which 
goaded  tnem  to  evil  thoughts.  All 
these  things  appeared  to' me  far  greater 
than  any  physical  affliction  ;  and  yet 
there  was  among  them  such  brilliant 
heroism  ! 

One  old  Dutchwoman,  nearly  blind 
and  almost  footless,  sat  there  in  the 
ward,  and  recogniz'ng  Mrs.  Jenner' s 
voice  welcomed  us  with  a  gentle,  dig¬ 
nified,  courteous  mien.  She  could  not 
speak  English,  but  the  matron.  Miss 
Feston,  who  was  with  us,  translated 
the  Dutch,  and  here  and  there  I  could 
catch  a  word  for  myself. 

She  was  very  grateful  for  many  mer¬ 
cies.  The  Lord  had  been  good  to  her. 
Captain  Jenner  was  a  kind  master,  a 
reasonable  man  with  a  sympathizing 
heart.  She  was  very  sorry  ;  all  were 
sorry  that  ho  was  soon  to  go  away,  but 
it  was  better  for  him.  She  was  con¬ 
tent.  She  was  waiting  the  Lord’s 
time,  till  Jesus  called  her  home. 

“  That  old  woman  is  an  angel  in  this 
place,”  said  Mrs.  Jenner  as  we  left  the 
ward. 

In  another  ward  a  little  boy  suffering 
from  water  on  the  brain  (the  disease 
having  taken  that  form)  lay  half  asleep. 
Hearing  the  sound  of  our  voices  he 
woke  up,  and  without  attempting  to 
raise  his  heavy  head,  he  whispered  as  a 
smile  broke  over  his  face — 

“  A  glass  o’  beer,  missus  !” 

“  Oh,  Frankie,  I  didn’t  expect  you 
to  ask  for  that !” 

“  Yes,  a  glass  o’  beer,  missus.” 

“He  always 'likes  to  ask  me  for 
something,”  said  Mrs.  Jenner  to  me, 
“  but  this  is  very  strange.” 

“It’s  just  a  fancy,”  said  the  ma¬ 
tron.  “  He  has  what  the  doctor  or¬ 
ders  ;  and  the  other  day  they  gave  him 
a  very  little  weak  brandy  and  water. 
That  has  probably  put  this  into  his 
head.” 

Among  the  men  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  one  Dutchman,  a  farmer 
who  had  come  there  voluntarily.  He 
sat  erect,  a  man  of  tremendous  phy¬ 
sique,  evidently  accustomed  to  an  active 
outdoor  life  among  his  flocks.  Loath¬ 
some  to  all  his  surroundings,  he  had 
come  here  to  die.  It  recalled  the  old 
times  when  lepers  went  and  lived 
among  the  tombs.  The  disease  had 
destroyed  his  speech,  and  he  sat  theie 
45 
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speechless,  and  might  sit  there  for  six 
years. 

I  tried  to  tell  him  through  an  inter¬ 
preter  that  I  came  from  the  country, 
and  loved  the  country,  and  was  sorry 
for  him.  He  listened,  making  no  as¬ 
sent.  He  might  have  been  a  carved 
image,  but  for  the  agony  which  shone 
in  his  glittering  eyes. 

“  Now  in  this  room  (he  has  a  room 
to  himself  now)  there  is  poor  Johannes 
Wessel.  He  can’t  live  much  longer. 
My  husband  will  tell  you  his  story 
afterward.  So  I  just  want  you  to  see 
him.” 

In  the  small  room  Wessel  lay  in  bed. 
He  was  propped  up  by  pillows,  a  clean 
white  cloth  was  drawn  up  over  his  face. 
By  his  side  sat  his  wife,  who  was  not  a 
leper.  She  looked  up  at  us  with  in¬ 
finite  sadness  in  her  large  dark  eyes, 
and  leaning  forward  drew  back  the 
cloth. 

The  face  was  very  pale.  The  eyes 
were  wide  open,  for  the  eyes  of  a  leper 
never  close  even  in  sleep.  The  eye¬ 
balls  were  rolled  back  as  though  he 
were .  already  dead,  but  he  breathed 
slowly  and  easily  in  his  sleep,  and  there 
was  in  his  pale  face  a  look  of  rapture 
and  triumph,  such  as  one  only  catches 
sometimes  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  passing  hence. 

Very  quietly  we  crept  away  leaving 
the  poor  wife  watching  still. 

“  That  was  one  of  the  very  nicest ! 
I  liked  that  poor  fellow  so  much  !”  said 
Mrs.  Jenner.  “  My  husband  must  tell 
you  his  story.” 

One  more  ride  upon  the  trolly,  and 
I  found  myself  sitting  in  the  cool  pleas¬ 
ant  sitting-room  of  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  house,  situated  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  island  looking  toward  Cape¬ 
town. 

After  complimenting  Captain  Jenner 
on  the  cleanliness  and  order  which  pre¬ 
vailed  everywhere,  I  asked  him  to  tell 
me  about  Johannes  Wessel. 

“  Poor  fellow  1”  he  said.  “  That 
story  is  sad  enough.  You  know  there 
is  always  discontent  here.  Some  of  it 
is  reasonable,  no  doubt,  and  some  not 
Of  course  this  is  a  very  difficult  place 
to  manage.  There  are  lunatics,  lepers, 
and  convicts.  There  are  conflicting 
opinions  among  doctors,  conflicting  in- 
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terests  among  the  clergy.  Then  there 
are  the  supplies,  which  are  no  easy 
matter.  Among  other  things,  I  have 
to  keep  cows,  and,  as  you  see,  get  over 
a  dock  of  sheep  at  a  time,  so  that  I  am 
a  cattle-farmer  as  well.  Of  course  they 
do  grumble,  some  of  them.  I  talk  to 
them  sometimes.  I  said  to  one  fellow, 
a  Kaffir  boy,  ‘  Why  do  you  grumble 
about  being  here  ?  What  would  your 
own  people  do  for  you  ?  ’  And”  he 
said,  ‘  I  know,  massa,  ,I  should  be  a 
beast  to  them.’  ‘Then  why  grum¬ 
ble?’  ‘  Oh,  well,  massa,  I  must  bark 
with  the  other  dogs.’  Still,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  better  if,  for  instance,  they 
could  be  employed  in  some  way.  As 
for  poor  Wessel,  his  was  the  story  of 
the  boat.  You  may  have  heard  that 
six  lepers  escaped  from  Robben  Island 
in  a  boat  ?  They  made  that  boat  them¬ 
selves,  and  no  one  knew  a  word  about 
it.  It  was  a  marvellous  thing  about 
that  boat !  There  are  only  four  square 
miles  of  leper  settlement  on  this  is¬ 
land,  and  we  have  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lepers,  and  only  thirty  knew 
about  it,  and  they  kept  the  secret. 
They  collected  planks  and  bits  of  wood, 
and  picked  up  nails.  We  had  some 
works  going  on  at  the  time — princi¬ 
pally  the  building  of  that  Church  of 
England  Chapel,  which  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  English  Chaplain,  put  up  chiefly 
at  his  own  expense.  They  built  the 
boat  down  among  the  rocks,  mounting 
scouts  to  give  alarm.  It  was  a  real 
boat-shaped  thing,  you  know,  but  the 
spring  tides  came  up  and  nearly  took 
it  away.  Then  they  carried  it  up  on 
shore,  and  hid  it  in  a  sort  of  gully  or 
ditch,  and  covered  it  with  dead  leaves 
or  bamboos,  or  anything  they  could 
find.  At  last  it  was  ready,  and  they 
took  it  down  and  launched  it.  First 
ten  got  into  it,  but  there  was  too  much 
water,  so  they  brought  it  ashore  again, 
and  calked  and  patched  it,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  tried  again.  Eight  got  in, 
but  there  was  too  much  water,  so  six 
went.  They  had  to  bale  all  the  way 
Then  in  the  surf  on  the  other  side  it 
capsized,  and  Wessel  lost  his  boot  and 
cut  his  foot.  However,  as  he  was,  be 
trudged  across  country,  making  a  regu¬ 
lar  blood-spoor  with  his  bad  foot.  He 
went  about  thirty  miles,  straight  to  bis 
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wife,  over  beyond  those  mountains. 
He  got  to  her,  but  he  was  tracked  and 
brought  back  again,  and  his  leg  had  to 
be  amputated.  As  you  know,  he  is 
dying  now,  but  we  have  made  a  special 
case  of  it,  and  allowed  his  wife  to  come. 
Poor  fellow  !” 

I  was  silent,  and  after  a  few  moments 
Captain  Jenner  continued. 

“  It  was  a  strange  thing  about  that 
boat !  They  even  got  some  paint  and 
painted  ‘  Sweetheart  ’  across  the  stern  ! 
Yes,  they  did  !  I  said  to  Wessel,  after¬ 
ward,  ‘  Weren’t  you  frightened  when 
you  got  half  way  and  the  water  came 
in,  and  you  knew  you  might  drown  ? 
Weren’t  you  afraid  ?  ’  But  ho  said, 
‘  No.  If  we  got  across  we  might  see 
our  friends,  and  if  we  didn’t  we  could 
but  perish.’  ” 

I  thought  of  him  lying  there,  with 
his  wish  granted  at  last.  And  when  I 
met  his  pastor,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  men¬ 
tioned  Wessel’s  courage,  I  felt  rebuked 
by  the  poor  man’s  simple  correction — 
“  He  sees  in  it  all  a  merciful  Provi¬ 
dence.” 

After  luncheon,  we  went  round  to 
see  the  lunatics.  These  poor  creatures 
appear  to  be  given  as  much  liberty  as 
their  cases  will  permit,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  employ  themselves  in 
laundry-work,  sweeping,  tidying,  and 
cleaning.  The  whole  scene  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  cheering  after  the  lepers.  Al¬ 
though  at  home  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  our  lunatics  as  the  saddest 
feature  in  our  civilization,  the  contrast 
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with  leprosy  is  distinctly  favorable  to 
lunacy. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  nse  a  desolate 
and  wretched  sandbank  for  the  purpose 
of  a  hospital,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
class  lepers,  lunatics,  and  convicts, 
though  without  associating  them  in 
the  same  exile,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
decide.  Possibly  the  blue  book  shortly 
to  be  produced  may  offer  suggestions 
upon  these  points  ;  but,  before  bring¬ 
ing  this  account  to  a  close,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  practical  suggestion 
to  the  public.  The  thing  wnich  struck 
me  forcibly  about  Robben  Island  is  its 
silence.  There  is  the  monotonous 
sound  of  the  Atlantic,  but  no  bird 
sings — there  is  no  music.  I  longed  for 
the  soothing  influence  of  music — music 
in  any  form.  At  luncheon  I  mentioned 
this,  and  learned  that  Captain  Jenner 
had  tried  to  form  a  leper  band,  but  the 
maimed  limbs  are  against  the  use  of  in¬ 
struments.  I  suggested  a  street  piano, 
and  he  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea.  It 
would  be  something  that  many  of  them 
could  work  themselves,  especially  the 
men  who  have  no  occupation.  May  I 
suggest  to  any  reader  whose  sympathies 
may  have  been  stirred  by  this  account 
that  nowhere  on  earth  is  the  charity  of 
giving  good  cheer  more  pitifully  need¬ 
ed  than  in  that  island — destitute  of 
trees  or  flowers,  or  any  charm  of  art  or 
Nature,  and  devoted  to  the  worst  forms 
of  suffering  to  which  our  common  hu¬ 
manity  is  heir. — Temple  Bar. 
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It  is  notorious  that  Britons  never, 
never  will  be  slaves.  This  was  part  of 
the  charter  granted  to  the  tight  little 
island,  beloved  by  Neptune  and  Free¬ 
dom,  when,  by  Heaven’s  command,  it 
rose  from  out  the  azure  main  ;  and 
ever  since  we  bent  our  necks  to  the 
Normans,  we  have  gone  about  the 
world  shouting  that  heroic  boast  in  the 
ears  of  other  peoples,  and  exalting  our 
own  liberty  at  the  expense  of  their. ser¬ 
vitude.  Do  we  not  all  know,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  frog-eating  French  are 


slaves  and  wear  wooden  shoes? — that 
the  Russian  moujiks  are  serfs  to  a 
man,  whom  the  nobles  and  the  police 
may  knout  at  their  pleasure  ? — that  the 
German  soldier  lays  the  flat  of  his  sword 
on  the  broad  of  such  backs  as  offend 
him,  even  as  the  old  gentleman  tying 
his  shoe  offended  Sheridan  ? — that  the 
armed  brigand  is  the  master  of  Italy, 
as  of  Greece,  levying  blackmail  on  the 
peasants  and  carrying  off  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  rich  proprietors  to  be  heavily  ran¬ 
somed  under  pain  of  mutilation  and 
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death  ? — in  short,  that  all  Europe,  not 
to  speak  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
groans  in  the  chains  of  slavery  and 
writhes  under  the  whip  of  tyranny, 
while  we  alone  are  proudly  free — co¬ 
erced  by  no  man  and  oppressed  by  no 
law  ?  So  we  shout  and  sing,  flourish¬ 
ing  our  palm-branch  like  a  shillalagh 
above  our  heads,  and  carrying  our 
Winged  Victory  like  a  hooded  falcon 
on  our  wrists.  We,  the  conquering 
heroes  of  modern  history,  are  free  ; 
and  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

And  all  the  while,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  and  ours,  sits  the  Demon  of 
Tyranny,  our  tormentor  and  our  mas¬ 
ter. 

Our  laws  are  fairly  just  and  equal, 
though,  in  opposition  to  current  clap¬ 
trap,  they  press  more  heavily  on  the 
educated  criminal  than  on  the  unedu¬ 
cated,  and  grind  the  rich  more  harshly 
than  the  poor.  Butin  our  private  life, 
extra  to  the  written  law  of  the  land,  we 
are  in  the  grasp  of  Tyranny,  now  in 
one  form  and  now  in  another,  yet  al¬ 
ways  with  his  strong,  lean  fingers  grip¬ 
ing  at  our  throat.  Between  servants 
and  employers,  pray,  who  is  master? 
Time  was  when  that  question  answered 
itself  by  facts  too  self-evident  to  be 
ainsaid.  When  Mrs.  Pepys  could  beat 
er  saucy  wench,  and  reduce  her  to 
obedience  by  the  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  of  blows,  there  was  no  need  then 
to  ask  who  was  mistress.  Just  as  the 
“  nips  and  bobs  and  pinches”  of  sweet 
Lady  Jane  Grey  proved  the  working 
power  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  and 
the  obedience  to  parental  despotism  it 
included,  so  did  the  high-handed  treat¬ 
ment  of  servants  by  their  employers 
prove  the  substantial  slavery  of  my 
Lord’s  “  rascal”  or  my  Lady’s  “  hussy.” 
Nowadays  the  lines  read  the  other  way. 
Like  a  dissolving  view  the  scene  has 
changed,  so  that  what  was  once  a 
throne  is  now  a  stool  of  repentance, 
and_  those  who  were  the  prisoners  are 
now  the  jailers. 

The  domestic  tyranny  exercised  by 
servants  is  assuming  formidable  dimen¬ 
sions.  In  its  character,  if  not  its  meth¬ 
ods,  it  is  essentially  an  insurrection — a 
jacquerie  carried  on  in  the  home  in¬ 
stead  of  the  fields  and  streets.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  law  of  reprisals  and  the  force 
of  the  r<  bound,  they  who  were  former- 
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ly  downtrodden  slaves  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  pitiless  tyrants.  Your  house,  mj 
dear  sir,  is  no  longer  }our  castle  where 
you  are  the  captain  and  constable, 
paramount  over  all  :  and  your  draw¬ 
ing-room,  madam,  is  no  longer  jour 
bower  where  your  handmaids  receive 
your  orders,  which  they  are  bound  by 
custom  and  force  majeure  to  obey.  It 
is  a  territory  divided  between  two  ap¬ 
parently  equal  powers — you  the  em¬ 
ployers  who  pay  the  money,  and  they 
the  employed  who  do  the  work.  Hut, 
as  the  employers  have  to  pay  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  market  by  the  em¬ 
ployed,  while  the  employe<l  do  their 
work  when  and  how  they  list,  it  is  they 
who  are  in  reality  the  predominant 
partners,  while  the  master  and  mistress 
are  little  better  than  ornamental  figure¬ 
heads. 

Servants  are  no  longer  members  of 
the  family.  They  are  professionals, 
detached  from  personal  ties  and  with 
no  more  feeling  of  love  or  gratitude 
than  has  the  cabman  for  his  fare,  whom 
he  drives  with  skill  for  which  he  is  paid 
according  to  the  tariff  nailed  inside  his 
cab.  Their  pride  is  in  their  profession, 
and  personal  affection  does  not  enter 
into  the  account.  Their  own  pleasure, 
their  own  advantage  does.  The  butler 
has  his  stated  hours  of  relaxation  and 
his  rigid  rules,  self-made,  of  restric¬ 
tion.  He  will  not  do  this  and  he  will 
not  do  that,  and  wild  horses  could  not 
make  him  budge  an  inch  out  of  his 
own  line.  Per  contra,  the  service  he 
will  not  render  to  his  master,  he  de¬ 
mands  from  the  footmen  and  page-boys 
for  himself,  and  the  discipline  he  so 
loftily  rejects  he  as  vigorously  enforces. 
He  is  emphatically  the  master— his 
own,  his  fellow-servants’,  his  lady’s-^ 
whom  he  cajoles  or  overawes,  his  nomi¬ 
nal  master’s— whom  he  takes  care  to 
keep  in  good-humor  by  personal  atten¬ 
tions  conducive  to  comfort.  Elsewise 
he  acts  according  to  his  own  will,  and 
he  is  the  male  tyrant  of  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  only  rival  he  has  is  the  cook ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  make  her  an  ally,  the 
clash  of  opposing  forces  is  apt  to  create 
a  disturbance  in  the  house.  For  the 
cook  rules  the  roast  in  the  world  below 
stairs,  and  has  it  in  her  power  to  make 
her  fellow- tormentors  dissatisfied  or 
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content — miserably  uncomfortable  or 
luxuriously  apportioned.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  good  policy  for  the  male  tyrant  to 
make  good  terms  with  the  female  ;  for, 
if  not,  one  or  other  must  go  to  the 
wall. 

In  less  showy  households,  those  where 
no  manservant  is  kept  and  the  neat- 
handed  two  or  three  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  the  tyranny  under  which  the 
modern  mistress  suffers  is  even  more 
distinctly  shown  and  grievously  felt. 
In  some  districts  the  rule  among  cooks 
is— no  late  hot  dinners  o’  Sundays,  no, 
not  so  much  as  an  omelette,  a  rasher 
of  bacon,  a  “  cottage  pie,”  or  the  sim¬ 
plest  dish  going,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
best  and  most  delicate  mistress.  A 
highly  paid  cook,  who  had  lived  for 
some  years  in  her  place,  gave  up  her 
situation  because  her  ailing  mistress 
asked  for  one  hot  dish  at  the  Sunday 
eight  o’clock  supper.  If  this  be  not 
tyranny,  what  is?  What  is  it  but  tyr¬ 
anny  of  a  negative  kind  when  the  ser¬ 
vants  stolidly  refuse  to  do  what  the 
mistress  orders  and  desires — say  in  the 
way  of  moderately  early  rising,  punctu¬ 
ality,  cleanliness,  diligence?  They  do 
not  up  with  the  banner  of  revolt  and  in 
so  many  words  say  “  We  will  not.” 
They  simply  do  not.  Deaf  adders  are 
they  whom  no  music  can  charm.  The 
prescribed  six  or  half  past  for  turning 
out  of  bed  and  beginning  the  work  of 
the  day  becomes  a  law  as  obsolete  as 
King  Arthur’s  Round  Table.  By  de¬ 
grees  it  creeps  on  till  it  becomes  past 
seven— when  the  day  opens  with  a 
scrimmage  and  the  hunting  after  that 
lost  hour  which  is  no  more  to  be  found 
than  was  the  hunted  Snark.  If  remon¬ 
strated  with,  there  are  scenes  of  hoity- 
toity  temper,  or  of  sulks,  or  haply  of 
verbal  blows  and  buffets,  and  “this 
day  month”  as  the  climax.  So  with 
all  the  rest.  Do  you  like  your  meat 
well  done  ?  It  is  sent  up  half  raw. 
Do  you  like  it  “  rare”  ?  It  comes  to 
the  table  burned  to  a  cinder  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  as  tasteless  as  masticable 
leather  within.  Have  you  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of  thorough  cleanliness  with 
its  unmistakable  aroma  of  purity  ? 
The  top  of  the  dust  is  smeared  off  with 
a  soiled  duster  and  the  corners  are  left 
choke  full.  Are  you  an  artist  in  your 
decorative  arrangements  ?  You  put 


the  tazza  here  and  the  vase  there,  and 
mix  your  greens  and  browns  and  yel¬ 
lows  according  to  your  own  ideas  of 
taste.  Day  by  day  your  Phyllis  re¬ 
verses  the  positions  and  jumbles  your 
harmonies  both  of  line  and  hue  into 
her  own  barbarous  “  pie.”  She  takes 
no  hint  and  attends  to  no  instructions. 
As  the  professional  who  has  these 
things  under  her  care,  she  is  the  arbi¬ 
ter  who  arranges  them  according  to  her 
pleasure.  She  is  the  mistress  of  her 
own  work,  and  you  have  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  her  with  board,  lodging,  and 
wages. 

The  same  kind  of  tyranny  runs 
through  the  whole  of  modern  domes¬ 
tic  life.  Your  gardener  does  not  allow' 
you  to  gather  your  own  flowers  at  your 
own  will.  Moreover  he  denies  that 
they  are  yours.  They  are  his,  and  he 
Cf  Us  them  his.  He  sends  you  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  according  to  his  liking, 
not  your  desires  ;  nor  yet  according  to 
time  and  ripeness  ;  for  if  he  be  of  a 
bad  sort  the  neighboring  market  is  sup¬ 
plied  before  your  own  table — the  early 
prime  commanding  good  prices.  The 
coachman  bedevils  your  horses  so  that 
you  shall  not  use  them  if  he  have  not 
a  mind  to  drive  you  ;  and  the  prices 
charged  to  you  for  stable-stuff  are  not 
the  prices  received  by  the  sellers.  That 
underground  railway  is  not  done  away 
with  between  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
the  purse  bearer  suffers  by  just  so  much 
as  these  others  are  advantaged.  And 
all  this  tyranny  goes  on  without  let  or 
hindrance  in  houses  where  they  sing 
“  Rule  Britannia”  con  spirito,  and  vow 
in  the  key  of  A  major  that  Britons 
never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves. 

From  the  earliest  days  until  now  tyr¬ 
anny  has  been  reciprocal  between  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives.  Here,  w'e  have  mar¬ 
riage  by  capture  and  the  woman  knock¬ 
ed  senseless  at  the  first  chapter  in  the 
book  of  love-making  ;  there,  we  have 
Sarah  cruelly  forcing  her  husband  to 
discard  his  handmaid  and  his  son. 
Ahasuerus  degrades  Vashti  for  dis¬ 
obedience  ;  Xantippe  insults  Socrates 
in  scorn  for  his  iinproductive  philoso¬ 
phy.  Male  seals  tear  the  unresisting 
cows  to  pieces  in  their  jealous  rage  for 
possession  and  the  female  spider  makes 
a  meal  off  her  mate  if  he  does  not  scut¬ 
tle  away  in  time.  In  the  modern  Eng- 
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lish  home  the  same  game — here  of 
bowls  and  there  of  rubbers — is  played 
between  husbands  and  wives,  and  under 
present  conditions  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whose  sceptre  is  the  longer,  whose 
rod  the  heavier.  In  some  houses  the 
husband  stands  like  a  very  Juggernaut, 
the  wheels  of  whose  chariot  crush  the 
life  out  of  his  worshippers.  In  others, 
he  is  as  the  miserable  little  mouse  on 
whom  his  conjugal  lioness  had  laid  her 
broad  paw.  Here,  she  has  no  power  ; 
there,  he  has  no  authority.  Here,  she 
may  not  dance,  nor  dress  according  to 
her  own  taste  and  the  fashion- books  ; 
there,  he  is  denied  his  club,  his  cigar¬ 
ette,  his  billiard-table,  while  his  very 
vote  is  regulated  for  him  and  his  pro¬ 
fessional  opinions  are  trimmed  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  ideas  of  fitness.  Under  the 
male  tyrant  the  wife  is  treated  as  a  fool 
pure  and  simple  ;  under  the  female, 
the  husband  is  treated  as  a  bore  and  a 
ninny  in  one.  Under  either,  indiffer¬ 
ently,  the  other  is  a  slave  whose  soul  is 
not  his  own  where  she  is  supreme — who 
has  no  soul  at  all  to  possess  or  to  mort¬ 
gage  where  he  sits  on  the  throne. 

This  latter  kind,  however,  is  fast 
diminishing  in  number,  while  the 
former  is  increasing.  Bicorno  is  fatter 
and  bigger  and  lustier  than  ever,  and 
Chichevache  is  leaner  and  lankier,  and 
more  and  more  starved.  Woman’s  in¬ 
dependence  has  shouldered  out  man’s 
predominence  so  effectually  that  the 
modern  spindle  overtops  the  spear  and 
soon  will  beat  it  down  into  the  dust. 
The  former  slave  is  the  present  master, 
and  the  law  itself  recognizes  the  uncon- 
querability  of  the  sex.  The  man  is  still 
bound  by  certain  obligations  from  which 
the  woman  is  free  ;  e.g.,  in  the  decree 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  which 
can  be  forced  against  him,  but  is  in¬ 
operative  with  her.  He  can  no  longer 
put  in  force  that  old  brutal  permission 
which  gave  him  leave  to  chastise  her 
with  a  stick  no  bigger  than  his  thumb  ; 
and  her  tongue  may  wag  as  it  will  with¬ 
out  the  punishment  of  the  branks  to 
follow.  In  the  lower  orders  these  are 
the  two  weapons  they  use — she  her 
tongue,  he  his  fists — vituperation,  nag¬ 
ging  and  aggravation  meeting  the 
knock-down  blow  of  brute  strength. 
W’here  the  man  is  physically  the  weak¬ 
er,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  then 
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the  tyranny  of  the  virago  is  complete, 
and  the  fate  of  the  male  spider  who 
cannot  scuttle  away  in  time  is  happier 
than  that  of  a  man  doomed  to  lire 
under  the  dominion  of  one  “  Ay  angry 
as  is  a  pissemire.”  In  these  humble 
households  the  public-house  plays  an 
important  part,  and  the  persistent 
drunkenness  of  the  peccant  partner  is 
not  unnaturally  held  to  excuse  any 
amount  of  tyrannous  chastisement  in 
return.  It  is  more  than  an  honest 
woman  can  bear  to  see  the  children’s 
bread  cast  to  the  dogs  of  drink  and  the 
swine  of  debauchery.  “  Lig  him  down 
hard  by,  an’  I’ll  leather  him  when  I’ve 
time,”  was  a  not  wholly  unreasonable 
comment  on  his  condition  and  promise 
of  its  punishment  to  follow,  invariably 
made  by  a  certain  hard-working  Jane 
when  the  neighbors  brought  in  her 
Matthew  dead  drunk  as  usual.  In  like 
manner  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  any 
amount  of  futile  tyranny  exercised  bv 
a  steady  and  industrious  workman  witfi 
a  drunken  slattern  for  a  wife.  Ilis 
main  misfortune  is,  however  hard  the 
punishment  and  however  harsh  the 
tyranny,  all  of  the  nature  of  water  and 
the  duck’s  back  ;  and  “  let  him  who  is 
filthy  bo  filthy  still”  fulfils  itself  now, 
as  it  did  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Among  cultivated  people  the  domes¬ 
tic  tyranny  of  husbands  over  wives,  or 
conversely,  is  less  coarsely  shown  and 
more  severely  felt.  The  area  is  larger 
and  the  avenues  are  more  numerous. 
Sarcasm  stings  more  sharply  than 
abuse,  and  a  venomous  insinuation 
does  more  harm  than  a  full-flavored 
epithet.  In  like  manner,  denials  of 
ordinary  class  usages  and  privileges 
press  more  heavily  on  the  unduly  re¬ 
strained — denied  all  that  their  com¬ 
peers  and  associates  enjoy — than  an  oc¬ 
casional  black  eye  or  the  print  of  fin¬ 
ger-nails  on  a  cheek.  The  husband 
who  will  not  let  his  wife  go  to  a  thea¬ 
tre,  and  who  makes  her  refuse  invita¬ 
tions  to  balls  and  the  like  which  she 
wants  to  accept  and  he  does  not ;  who 
acts  the  part  of  Petruchio  with  her 
wardrobe,  and  forbids  such  fashions  as 
do  not  please  his  fancy  ;  who  inter¬ 
feres  with  her  management  of  the 
house  and,  by  example,  if  not  by  direct 
precept,  teaches  the  children  to  despise 
and  disobey  her  ;  who  keeps  her  short 
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of  money,  doubts  her  accounts,  de¬ 
mands  to  see  her  bills  and  their  vouch¬ 
ers,  and  makes  a  few  shillings  the  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  scene  of  reproach 
and  accusation  ;  who  scouts  her  opin¬ 
ion,  no  matter  on  what  subject  nor 
how  purely  within  her  province  it  may 
be ;  who  keeps  her  in  leading-strings 
like  a  child  without  rights  of  its  own, 
owing  alt  its  happiness  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  kindness  of  its  superiors,  and  who 
thus  makes  her  pleasure  her  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  his  very  grace  a  smarting 
wound  ; — such  a  husband  as  this  can, 
and  does,  inflict  far  more  torture  than 
the  rougher  kind  of  brute,  who  bangs 
and  bashes  his  old  missis  when  the 
drink  is  in  and  the  sense  is  out,  and 
then  has  done  with  it  till  the  next 
bout. 

So  with  the  man  whom  the  wife  tyr¬ 
annizes  over,  rendering  him  ridiculous 
whetlier  she  coerces  or  caresses.  She 
contradicts  him  at  the  head  of  his  own 
table  ;  interrupts  his  anecdote  to  set 
him  right  on  an  utterly  unimportant 
little  detail — say,  the  date  of  a  transac¬ 
tion,  which  he  makes  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  she  asserts  was  the  8th  ; 
she  interferes  in  all  his  arrangements, 
and  questions  his  authority  in  the 
stables,  the  fields,  the  church,  the  con¬ 
sulting-room  ;  she  apportions  his  food 
and  regulates  the  amount  of  wine  he 
may  take  ;  should  she  dislike  the  smell 
of  tobacco,  she  will  not  allow  him  the 
most  transient  whiff  of  the  most  refined 
cigarette  ;  and,  like  her  brother  with 
his  victim,  she  teaches  the  children  to 
despise  their  father  by  the  frank  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  she  treats  him,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  flouts  his  opinion 
and  denies  his  authority.  If  she  be 
more  affectionate  than  aggressive,  she 
renders  him  ridiculous  by  her  effusive¬ 
ness.  Like  the  “  Sammy,  love,”  which 
roused  Dean  Alford’s  reprobation,  she 
loads  him  with  silly  epithets  of  endear¬ 
ment  before  folk,  oppresses  him  with 
personal  attentions,  and  treats  him 
generally  as  a  sick  child  next  door  to 
an  idiot.  All  out  of  love  and  its  un¬ 
reasoning  tyranny,  she  takes  him  into 
custody — in  public  as  in  private  life — 
and  allows  him  no  kind  of  freedom. 
Robust  and  vigorous  as  he  is,  she  wor¬ 
ries  over  his  hea.th  as  though  he  were 
a  confirmed  invalid  ;  in  the  heyday  of 


his  maturity  coddling  him  as  if  he  were 
an  octogenarian  bordering  on  second 
childhood.  She  continually  uses  the 
expression,  “  I  shall  not  allow  my  hus¬ 
band  to  do  so  and  so  or  “  1  will 
make  my  husband  do  this  and  that.” 
Never  by  any  chance  does  she  confess 
his  right  to  free  action,  bound  as  he  is 
in  the  chains  of  her  tyrannous  affec¬ 
tion.  In  the  end  she  makes  him  what 
she  has  so  long  fancied  him  to  be,  a 
backboueless  valetudinarian,  whom  the 
sun  scorches  to  fever  and  the  east  wind 
chills  to  pneumonia — one  who  has  lost 
the  fruit  by  “  fadding”  about  the 
flower. 

Tyrannous  to  the  young,  many  of 
the  old  seem  to  have  forgotten  their 
own  past,  and  to  see  no  farther  on  that 
backward  vista  than  the  day  before 
yesterday.  They  expect  in  the  imma¬ 
ture  the  qualities  which  are  evolved 
only  by  years  of  training  and  the  sharp 
discipline  of  experience.  The  young 
girl,  with  her  head  full  of  the  new  de¬ 
lights  of  her  life,  with  that  ball  in  the 
near  distance  and  the  pretty  dress  she 
is  to  wear  floating  like  a  vision  of 
beauty  before  her  mind,  with  her  heart 
singing  its  little  song  because  He  looked 
at  her  so  earnestly  last  night  and  spoke 
to  her  so  softly,  or  intoning  its  un¬ 
spoken  dirge  because  of  the  very  re¬ 
verse — she  is  expected  by  her  mother  to 
be  as  diligent  and  orderly  and  careful 
over  details  us  though  no  disturbing 
thoughts,  no  interrupting  hope,  flitted 
between  her  and  those  stockings  to 
mend — those  flowers  to  arrange — those 
drawers  and  cupboards  and  presses  to 
put  tidy.  Then  comes  down  the  ma¬ 
ternal  ferule,  and  poor,  pretty,  little 
Curly  wig  suffers  in  consequence.  Or 
the  tyranny  of  the  old  is  shown  in  de¬ 
nial  of  the  pleasures  which  youth  craves 
and  age  has  exhausted.  Again  this 
forgetfulness  of  their  own  past  comes 
in  as  a  kind  of  blank  wall  between 
them  and  their  children.  Neither 
amusement  nor  liberty  will  they  grant, 
not  seeing  the  necessity  for  either.  A 
nice  little  sober  walk  along  the  high¬ 
road  is  something  they  can  compre¬ 
hend  and  allow  ;  but  a  rollicking  ex¬ 
pedition  down  the  river,  or  up  the 
mountain  where  they  are  not  wanted 
and  could  not  go  if  they  were  asked — 
no,  that  again  is  beyond  the  pale  and 
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not  to  be  dreamed  of  bj  the  sober  and 
well-conducted.  Asj/earsgo  by,  neives 
fail  and  courage  wanes  with  energy. 
Lions  abound,  and  Holbein’s  “  Dance 
of  Death”  is  the  law  of  life.  Poison 
lurks  in  every  cup  ;  danger  dogs  the 
footsteps  of  every  pleasure  ;  the  horse 
will  shy  and  smash  the  trap  to  match- 
wood  ;  the  boat  will  founder  and  the 
whole  freight  will  be  drowned  ;  the  ice 
will  break,  and  then  good-bye  for  ever. 
Here  again,  as  with  the  over-fond  and 
careful  wife,  the  tyranny  of  love  works 
as  mischievously  as  any  other,  and 
fondness  is  as  fatal  as  unkindness. 
These  leading-strings  have  such  a  fasci¬ 
nation  for  some  people  ! — and  freedom 
is  the  Great  Dragon  which  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  chain.  To  women  of  this  stamp 
the  daughters  never  grow  up  ;  and  a 
woman  of  forty  will  be  called  “  child,” 
and  sent  to  bed  at  ten,  not  allowed  to 
go  out  by  herself  or  to  travel  alone,  all 
the  same  as  when  she  was  budding  sev¬ 
enteen. 

So,  too,  the  sons  are  never  men — 
never  supposed  to  be  responsible  beings 
with  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
or  the  power  of  self-control.  They  are 
watched  and  warded  and  questioned 
and  hustled  till  the  marvel  is  if  they 
retain,  on  the  one  hand,  any  honesty 
or  truth,  on  the  other,  any  manliness 
or  independence.  Father  and  mother 
both  take  them  into  custody  with  im¬ 
partial  severity,  and  that  regime  of 
iiome  tyranny  remains  with  them 
through  life  as  a  bitter  memory  which 
time  itself  can  never  sweeten.  If  the 
old  would  but  look  back  and  remember 
their  own  youth,  with  all  its  headlong 
impulses,  and  the  follies  and  mistakes 
these  engendered,  with  all  its  secret 
sorrows  and  voiceless  aspirations,  its 
nameless  unrest,  its  unfocussed  long¬ 
ings  whereof  was  known  only  the  long¬ 
ing  and  the  want,  not  what  was  longed 
for  and  what  was  wanting — if  they 
would  but  realize  again  in  their  chil¬ 
dren  their  own  joy  in  such  amount  of 
freedom  as  teaches  caution  and  ensures 
self-control,  there  would  be  less  of  this 
kind  of  domestic  friction  which  springs 
from  parental  tyranny,  and  the  lives  of 
the  young  would  be  happier  because 
freer.  As  it  is,  in  too  many  instances, 
the  young  people  are  glad  to  escape 
from  home  simply  because  within  those 
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four  walls,  which  should  be  the  dearest 
place  on  earth  to  them,  they  are  stifled 
so  that  they  cannot  breathe  freely — de¬ 
nied  and  coerced  so  that  they  cannot 
live  or  move  in  liberty. 

All  this  is  sorrowfully  true.  So  is 
the  other  side— the  tyranny  of  the 
young  over  the  old.  Of  the  two,  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  bitter- 
denial  when  you  are  young  and  lusty 
and  eager  to  use  your  powers  ;  coer¬ 
cion  when  you  are  old,  and  after  a  long 
life  of  not  only  independence  but  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  command.  Sitting  on  the 
bare  ground  comes  hardly  to  one  who 
has  been  used  to  the  soft  and  stately 
luxury  of  the  throne  of  power,  but 
the  young  not  only  knock  at  our  doors, 
but  push  us  from  our  stools  ;  and  Lear 
is  the  type  of  more  than  one  deposed 
king  and  flouted  father.  The  young 
are  up-to-date,  and  the  old  are  rococo 
and  effete.  This  goes  without  saying. 

Also  is  it  a  fact,  four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow — according  to  the 
young— that  morals,  like  fashions, 
change  their  colors  and  complexions, 
and  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so 
elastic  as  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul.  Of  course, 
we  are  all  Christians— the  tyrannous 
young  with  the  rest — but  beyond  and 
above  all  we  are  eclectics,  and  take  just  ] 
so  much  as  suits  us,  rejecting  the  rest. 
Obedience  to  parents  and  reverence  for 
authority  come  into  the  list  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Index  Expurgatorius.  The  llevolt 
of  the  Daughters  finds  its  historians, 
its  sympathizers,  its  celebraters  ;  and 
the  Fifth  Commandment  lies  as  so 
much  dross  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

The  tyranny  of  the  young  over  the  old 
has  yet  to  find  its  Christian  prepared 
to  do  battle  against  this  new  and  most 
disastrous  form  of  Apollyon.  But  it 
exists,  and  counts  its  victims  by  the 
score.  Granted  that  it  needs  a  some¬ 
what  exceptional  amount  of  tact  in  the 
young  when  dealing  with  the  old,  not 
to  offend  susceptibilities  while  substi¬ 
tuting  their  own  keener  senses  for 
worn-out  faculties.  Granted  that  old 
people  are  often  peevish,  unreasonable, 
suspicious.  So  be  it.  The  infirmities 
of  human  nature  are  common  property, 
and  as  the  one  is,  so  will  the  other  be¬ 
come.  But  no  amount  of  unreason¬ 
ableness  exonerates  the  victorious  young 
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from  the  need  of  showing  the  grace  of 
tact  and  the  tenderness  of  respect. 

I  Supreme  in  health  and  strength,  pre- 
*  dominant  in  power,  with  unworn  nerves 
I  and  unexhausted  energies,  with  hope 
I  in  the  future  and  possession  in  the 
I  present,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
r  for  this  indulgence  of  reverent  courtesy 
'  to  the  old,  who  have  been  and  now  are 
not.  Hut  the  young  are  mostly  tyran¬ 
nous.  Even  when  they  are  kindly  they 
are  no  less  arbitrary  than  when  they 
are  the  reverse.  Their  attentions  hu¬ 
miliate  as  well  as  worry  ;  their  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority — for  your  own  good 
—presupposes  a  state  of  quasi-imbecil¬ 
ity  which  renders  you  incapable  of 
judging  what  is  best  for  yourself  ;  they 
prescribe  your  diet,  your  clothing,  your 
goings  out  and  comings  in,  your  hours, 
and  the  amount  of  ventilation  you  shall 
or  shall  not  have.  They  interfere  with 
yonr  lifelong  habits,  and  inch  by  inch 
occupy  the  whole  territory,  till  you 
have  not  so  much  as  a  rood  of  freedom 
left  you.  They  oppress  you  with  their 
unresisting  manipulation,  and  finally 
roll  you  flat ;  and  the  last  days  of  an 
old  person  are  ofttimes  days  of  secret 
grief  and  pain  for  the  very  assiduity  of 
the  young,  who,  under  the  guise  of 
kindly  care,  exercise  a  tyranny  that  is 
practically  torture. 

How  often  we  see  this  as  the  last  act 
in  the  drama  of  private  life  !  Here,  the 
husband,  who  was  once  such  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  tyrant,  ruling  his  family  with 
tlie  heavy  hand  of  power,  now  broken 
and  nerveless,  lies  under  the  heel  of 
his  erstwhile  subjugated  wife  and  is 
snubbed  and  coerced  by  both  her  and 
his  daughters.  There,  the  woman, 
who  has  been  in  her  household  i^iat  a 
kestral  is  among  the  small  birds  in  a 
garden,  is  now  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  broken  idol  whose  influence  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  whose  inherent  weakness 
is  disclosed.  She  has  lost  all  com¬ 
mand,  and  can  take  refuge  only  in 
complaints.  No  one  asks  her  advice, 
and  no  one  would  take  it  if  she  gave  it. 
And  no  one  heeds  her  wishes.  Like 
the  Apostle,  now  that  she  is  old,  others 
gird  her  and  carry  her  whither  she 
would  not,  and  she  stretches  forth  her 
own  hands  in  vain.  It  is  pitiable  to 
see  these  deposed  kings,  these  dis¬ 
crowned  queens.  Unlike  that  ghastly 


act  of  reverent  loyalty  which  crowned 
the  dead  Inez  queen,  and  put  a  sceptre 
in  her  fleshless  hand  to  repair  her  hu¬ 
miliation  when  alive,  they  who  were 
once  domestic  despots  are  now  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  protected  serfs,  and  the  bur¬ 
den  of  tyranny  they  laid  on  others, 
they  in  their  time  have  to  bear. 

Other  tyrannies  are  there  in  private 
life,  under  which  we  free-born  Britons 
groan.  In  those  country  towns  where 
ecclesiastical  politics  run  high  and  the 
elaborate  ritual  will  have  no  dealings 
with  the  unmusical  service,  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  what  is  essentially  sectarianism 
rules  heavily.  You  must  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  section,  and  you  must 
make  your  choice  which  it  shall  be. 
You  will  not  be  allowed  to  hold  a  mid¬ 
dle  course  and  to  see  the  good  in  each, 
and,  seeing  that  good,  to  sip  now  fiom 
one  and  now  from  the  other  cup. 
If  you  go  to  St.  Luke’s,  where  they 
wear  stoles  and  albs  and  the  sentiment 
of  sacrifice  obtains,  you  will  not  be  wel¬ 
come  at  St.  Mark’s,  where  the  minister 
recognizes  the  Wesleyan  as  his  brother 
and  calls  the  Roman  Catholic  a  papist 
and  an  idolater.  The  tyranny  of  sec¬ 
tarianism  owns  no  allegiance  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  common  humanity,  and  the 
facetted  quality  of  truth  is  a  heresy 
which  each  side  rejects  alike.  The  es¬ 
pecial  church  which  you  attend,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  which  that 
church  favors,  are  of  more  value  in  the 
minds  of  these  tyrants  for  the  sake  of 
dogma,  than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
or  St.  Paul’s  famous  homily  on  Char¬ 
ity. 

And  what  about  the  tyranny  of  so¬ 
cial  conformity? — the  doing  at  Rome 
as  the  Romans  do,  from  the  adoption 
of  an  indecent  fashion  to  the  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  one  who  brings  in 
an  onerous  and  expensive  custom  ? 
Take  the  tyranny  of  wedding  presents 
alone — who  says  there,  he  or  she  will 
never  be  a  slave  ?  Or  the  tyranny  of 
Christmas  cards  and  presents — who  has 
the  courage  of  revolt  against  these  ? 
Who  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  the  bore, 
and  declines  to  submit  to  the  tyranny 
which  politeness  would  fain  impose? 
Who  dares  oppose  a  popular  sentiment  ? 
— call  missionaries  busybodies  who  neg¬ 
lect  the  duties  lying  to  their  hands  at 
home,  for  the  saEe  of  the  excitement  of 
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adventure  and  unrestricted  action 
abroad? — speak  of  certain  forms  of 
protection  as  simple  acts  of  national 
self-defence  while  maintaining  that  our 
present  system  of  free  trade  is  at  once 
suicidal  and  immoral  ?  Or,  who  in  an 
assembly  of  monometallic  hankers 
would  he  brave  enough  to  dilate  on 
the  tyranny  of  gold  as  the  sole  stand¬ 
ard,  at  the  same  time  urging  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  silver  copartnership?  It 
wants  a  man  as  brave  and  steadfast  as 
the  mythic  Tell  to  do  these  things  ; 
which,  however,  are  not  among  the 
tyrannies  of  private  life,  and  have  no 
business  here.  That  private  life  has 


yokes  enough  and  to  spare  of  its  own, 
and  the  thumbscrews  of  politics  need 
not  be  pressed  into  its  service.  If  we 
can  keep  our  feet  clear  of  the  domestic 
gyves  and  our  backs  free  from  the  bur- 
den  of  home  tyrannies,  we  may  be  con¬ 
tent  ;  for  few  indeed  are  able  to  do  this 
with  completeness  or  satisfaction.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  as  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  one  who  hugs  his  chains  and 
dares  not  make  a  bold  stroke  for  free¬ 
dom  is  fit  for  nothing  but  slavery  ;  and 
that  many  of  the  tyrannies  to  which  we 
submit  are  caused  by  cowardice  and 
might  be  conquered  by  courage. — Na¬ 
tional  Review. 
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Hekbebt  Spenceb,  who  was  one  of  the  three  Messbs.  J.  Shiells  Sl  Co.,' of  Bury  Street, 


men,  outside  of  German}',  who  were  recently 
appointed  by  Emperor  William  knights  of  the 
Ordre  pour  le  Merite,  has  declined  the  honor 
on  the  ground  that  his  opinions,  repeatedly 
expressed  in  his  writings,  debar  him  from  ac¬ 
cepting  it. 

Pbofessob  Mommsen  intends  to  visit  Rome 
about  the  end  of  October,  and  to  stay  there 
for  three  months  at  the  least.  He  has  in¬ 
formed  a  friend  living  in  Rome  that  he  wishes 
to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  certain  works 
which  he  hopes  shortly  to  publish,  and  that 
some  important  researches  in  the  library  and 
archives  of  the  Vatican  are  necessary  to  their 
completion. 

The  Saturday  Beview  has  nicknamed  Sir 
Lewis  Morris  as  “  Tennyson’s  Tame  Parrot." 
He  also  declares  "  Sir  Lewis  Morris  has  no 
claim  to  his  knighthood  that  we  know  of,  save 
that  he  has  a  lackey’s  love  of  titles.” 

A  FAcsnoLE  reproduction  of  Governor  Will¬ 
iam  Bradford’s  ms.  "  History  of  the  Voyage  of 
the  Mayflower  and  the  Formation  of  Plimoth 
Plantation  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers’  *  will  be 
published  in  November  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Downey.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Go., 
of  Boston,  are  the  agents  in  America. 

The  most  curious  religious  book  ever  writ¬ 
ten  is  P4re  Berrnger's  "  Improvements  on  the 
Bible.’’  He  rewrote  the  Scriptures  in  the 
style  of  a  fashionable  novel,  stating,  in  his 
preface,  that  Moses  and  the  other  writers  are 
too  barren  in  their  descriptions. 


announce  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  eight  vol¬ 
umes,  the  first  two  of  which  will  be  issued 
early  in  October,  and  the  whole  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December.  Each  volume  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  three  photogravures,  the  greater 
number  of  them  from  original  drawings  by 
Mr  F.  0.  Tilney,  the  remainder  being  repro¬ 
ductions  of  portraits  or  of  scenes  connected 
with  Poe’s  life. 

John  Mobley,  being  out  of  politics,  is  at 
work  on  a  history  of  the  union  of  England  and 
Ireland,  using  the  secret  papers  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  archives  for  the  years  from  1795-1805. 

Dickens’s  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth”  (//rim- 
chen  am  Herd)  has  given  the  name  to  a  new 
illustrated  German  weekly,  the  first  number 
of  which  has  been  issued  this  month. 

The.  articles  on  rare  books,  first  editions, 
pottery,  pictures,  and  postage  stamps  which 
Mr.  W.  Roberts  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  FbtinighUy  Review,  have  been  caie- 
fully  revised,  and  will  appear  in  volume  form 
very  shortly  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  George 
Red  way. 

The  patriotic  admonitions  and  exhortations 
which  Bismarck  has  addressed  to  his  country¬ 
men  from  1848  to  the  present  year  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  book  form  by  Dr.  Hans  Blum,  who 
has  before  this  shown  himself  a  great  admirer 
of  the  ex  Chancellor.  Dr.  Blum  is  the  son  of 
Robert  Blum,  the’^™^®*^  pounciau 
member  of  the  Fn*’  ••■'ariiament,  who  was 
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shot  at  Vienna  in  1848  by  a  conrt-martial  for 
his  participation  in  the  October  Revolntion. 
It  is  said  that  Prince  Bismarck  told  Dr.  Hans 
Blum  that  he  would  also  have  shot  his  father 
if  he  had  been  in  command  of  Vienna  at  the 
time. 

Mbs.  Hemams.— Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  has  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Liverpool 
Mercury :  “  To  day  (September  25th)  is  the 
one  hundred  and  second  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  Her  faults  as  a  poet 
are  obvious,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable  that, 
despite  these  faults,  her  name  remains  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  English-speaking  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  her  work  continues  to  sell  in 
cheap  editions.  Surely  when  so  much  can  be 
affirmed  truly  of  any  poet  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century,  that  poet  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  classic  in  some  sense,  and  yet 
Liverpool  (her  native  city,  and  where  she  lived 
when  she  wrote  some  of  her  most  noteworthy 
poems)  has  not  placed  even  a  memorial  tablet 
on  the  house  in  Duke  Street,  still  standing,  I 
believe,  in  which  she  was  bom." 

Mb.  Geobob  Bedway  will  publish  imme¬ 
diately  a  little  book  entitled  “  How  to  Write 
Fiction,  especially  the  Art  of  Short-Stoi^ 
Writing  :  a  Study  in  Technique.”  The  meth¬ 
od  is  that  of  a  text  book,  and  the  models  used 
are  Guy  de  Maupassant’s  short  stories.  In  an 
appendix  the  author  illustrates  his  method  by 
rewriting  an  ill-constructed  story,  the  rewrit¬ 
ten  draft  following  the  original. 

In  Madame  Belloc’s  new  volume,  "In  a 
Walled  Garden,’’  which  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Ward  k  Downey,  some  interesting 
personal  recollections  of  George  Eliot,  Mary 
Hewitt,  Basil  Montagu,  “  Barry  Cornwall,’’ 
Mrs.  Procter,  Adelaide  Procter,  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning,  and  Mrs.  Booth  will  be  given. 

The  author  of  "  Degeneration”  writes  as 
follows,  in  reply  to  the  reference  of  the  Jewish 
Chronide  to  "the  so-called  Max  Nordau 
‘‘You  go  on  saying  '  Max  Nordau ’s  real  name 
is  Simon  Sudfeld.'  This  is  a  falsehood  which 
yon  might  have  avoided  with  the  slightest 
measure  of  care.  My  petty  names  (or  ought  I 
to  say  my  ‘  Christian  names  ’  ?)  are  Max  Simon. 
After  having  assumed,  at  my  father’s  behest, 
for  reasons  that  have  no  interest  for  strangers, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  name  of  Nordau, 
I  had  this  name  officially  and  legally  conferred 
upon  me  by  decree  •^‘tJIarl  von  Zeyk,  then 
Royal  Hungarihu'Ld^^'  ■«  of  the  Interior, 


under  No.  13,138,  and  the  date  of  April  11th, 
1873.  Since  then  Nordau  is  my  ‘  real  ’  name, 
and  1  have  no  legal  right  to  bear  and  use  an¬ 
other.” 

Max  Nobdau  has  always  refused  to  allow 
himself  to  be  "  nailed  to  a  specialty.  ”  He 
told  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard,  recently,  the  reason 
why  he  wrote  "  Degeneration”  was  that  he 
was  sick  of  always  hearing  himself  spoken  of 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Conventional  Lies  of 
our  Civilization.’  ’  Now  that  he  is  being  spoken 
of  universally  as  the  author  of  "  Degenera¬ 
tion,”  he  is  writing  a  novel— his  third — and 
will  not  write  the  philosophical  work  which 
he  has  in  his  head  until  he  has  disassociated 
himself  from  the  specialty  of  philosophical 
writing.  Mr.  Sherard  says  that  Dr.  Nordau 
”  lives  a  very  quiet,  simple  life  with  his  moth¬ 
er  and  sister,  whom  he  has  entirely  supported 
since  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  nothing  but  work,  and  neither 
drinks,  smokes,  nor  goes  out  into  society.  He 
speaks  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Hungarian  with  equal  fluency,  and  can  con¬ 
verse  in  Russian,  Spanish,  and  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  languages.  He  is,  moreover,  an  urbane 
and  most  amiable  man.”  His  hours  for  liter¬ 
ary  work  are  from  8.30  p.m.  till  midnight. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  SiBTZBHOOD  of  Woman. — Although  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  lies  avowedly 
in  the  background  of  the  socialistic  dream, 
no  zealous  Utopian  has  ever  yet  ventured  to 
apply  the  same  idea  to  the  opposite  sex.  The 
bond  of  fellowship  which  exists  between  man 
and  man  simply  by  virtue  of  a  common  sex  is 
entirely  absent  between  woman  and  woman. 
It  is,  in  fact,  replaced  by  a  fundamental  an¬ 
tagonism,  a  vague  enmity  which  renders  the 
general  attitude  of  a  feminine  creature  tow¬ 
ard  her  kind  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  male  creature  in  identical  relations.  In 
individual  cases  this  feeling  is  counteracted 
by  affection  or  by  sympathy,  but  apart  from 
personal  sentiment  it  remains,  severing  every 
living  woman  from  the  rest  of  her  sex.  To  a 
great  extent  this  arises  from  woman’s  incapac¬ 
ity  for  impersonal  feeling  or  abstract  emotion. 
In  life’s  fray  she  fights  either  for  her  own 
hand,  or,  more  often,  for  some  one  man  or 
woman  whom  she  loves,  but  rarely  for  the 
welfare  of  her  sex  at  large.  Were  it  not  for 
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this  strsDge  lack  of  hnmaDity  in  her  nature, 
the  emancipation  of  woman  would  not  have 
been  so  grievionsly  retarded.  If  the  few 
women  who  suffered  aforetime  under  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  hedged  in  their  liberty  had 
been  able  to  count  on  the  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  women,  the  time  of  their  sub¬ 
jugation  would  have  been  enormously  abbre¬ 
viated.  As  it  was,  the  tirst  seekers  after  free¬ 
dom  met  with  more  opposition  from  their 
own  sex  than  they  did  from  the  other  ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  they  fare  better  to-day.  It  was 
not  the  great  mass  of  womanhood  who  worked 
to  obtain  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act, 
nor  the  restitution  of  their  municipal  rights, 
nor  the  vindication  of  their  personal  rights 
by  the  Jackson  case  verdict.  These  enormous 
changes  in  their  social  status  were  effected  by 
an  inconsiderable  minority  of  women  brave 
enough  and  logical  enough  to  impress  the 
male  powers  that  be  with  the  justice  of  their 
demands.  But  for  their  courage  they  re¬ 
ceived  no  sympathy,  and  for  their  success  not 
one  word  of  thanks — nothing,  in  fact,  but  ex¬ 
ecration  from- the  hdge  inert  feminine  mass 
in  whose  service  their  strength  was  spent. 

It  is  in  fact  this  essential  disunion,  this 
lack  of  cohesive  power,  which  makes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  woman  what  it  is.  The 
work  which  she  is  iu>w  doing  with  her  might 
she  owes  more  to  the  self-interest  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  than  to  her  own  energy.  In  many 
fields  of  labor  women  are  ousting  men  from 
employment,  because  their  work  is  as  well 
done  as  men  can  do  it,  and  done  at  about  half 
the  price.  The  emancipation  of  the  woman- 
worker  simply  means  that  the  capitalist  has 
found  the  road  to  the  cheapest  labor,  and 
makes  the  best  bargain  he  can.  When  it  is 
struck  the  woman  wails  that  she  is  underpaid, 
apparently  unconscious  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  her  own  hands.  If  each  woman  who  works 
were  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  man  and  combine 
for  the  common  benefit,  instead  of  standing 
alone  and  making  her  own  terms,  the  value 
of  her  labor  would  soon  be  equal  to  his.  But 
this  is  just  what  she  cannot  do.  She  cannot 
form  an  alliance  with  her  own  sex,  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  and  respect  its  cove¬ 
nant.  That  is  why  trade  unionism  among 
women  is  still  almost  a  farce  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  ineffectual,  and  why  the  associations 
formed  by  women  for  their  betterment  and 
governed  by  them  are  so  apt  to  become  dis¬ 
abled  through  internal  strife.  Whatever 
strength  there  is  in  woman,  it  is  not  the 
strength  of  unity  :  far  less  are  equality  and 
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fraternity  sequels  to  the  liberty  she  claims. 
At  the  moment  her  most  pretentious  claim  is 
for  parliamentary  enfranchisement.  I  am 
not  here  concerned  with  the  justice— or  in¬ 
justice — of  the  claim,  but  with  the  contention 
that  its  success  or  failure  depends  almost  en- 
tirely  upon  herself.  If  all  womanhood  were 
to  demand  the  vote  as  with  one  voice,  the 
days  of  her  exclusion  from  political  activity 
would  be  numbered.  For  the  present  obsta. 
cle  to  her  obtaining  it  comes  not  so  much 
from  man’s  disinclination  to  grant  it  as  from 
the  passive  antagonism  of  those  women  who 
do  not  want  it. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  women 
were  so  interested  in  their  own  sex  as  they 
are  now,  though  whether  this  interest  is  due 
to  an  impulse  of  morbid  curiosity  or  to  a  gen¬ 
uine  human  sympathy  is  open  to  question. 
It  is  certain  that  an  increasing  number  of 
women  who  are  morally  stainless  give  evi- 
dence  of  an  extraordinary  absorption  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  those  whose  lives 
are  notoriously*  and  avowedly  vicious.  For¬ 
merly,  the  barrier  which  separated  the  virtu¬ 
ous  among  women  from  the  fallen  was  abso¬ 
lutely  definite  and  impassable.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  to  touch  pitch  is  to  be  inevitably 
defiled,  those  within  the  fold  held  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outcast,  whose  very  ex¬ 
istence  they  were  expected  to  ignore.  Of  late, 
however,  the  Pharisaical  passing  by  on  the 
other  side  has  been  replaced  by  an  abnormal 
attraction  toward  the  gutter,  and  virtue's 
crown  of  virtue  is  won  by  devising  schemes 
for  the  redemption  of  the  fallen  and  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  sinner,  through  intercourse 
with  the  saint.  There  are  those  who  profess 
to  perceive  in  this  association  the  germ  of  a 
brave  humanitarianism,  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  and  fervent  charity  that  presages  an 
era  of  feminine  fellowship  and  amity.  To  my 
mind  it  has  no  such  significance,  but  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  form  of  hysteria  based  upon  a  morbid 
appetite  for  coquetting  with  sin,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  modem  woman.  The  kind  of  sin 
which  she  has  neither  the  opportunity  nor 
the  desire  to  commit  has  a  fascination  for 
her  perverse,  faineant  soul.  She  is  like  the 
little  betrothed  bride  in  one  of  Marcel  Pie- 
vost’s  stories  ;  and  with  charity’s  patchwork 
quilt  for  a  cloak,  she  satisfies  her  curiosity 
by  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  have 
drunk  the  cup  of  knowledge  to  the  dregs. 
Yet  her  inveterate  habit  of  throwing  dust  in 
her  own  eyes  no  doubt  obscures  the  under¬ 
lying  motive  of  her  devotion  to  what  is  called 
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“ rescue  work.’’  A  vague  pity  for  the  Paula 
Tanqueiays  of  this  world  she  is  conscious  of, 
a  pity  which  can  easily  be  made  to  sound  like 
that  inexhaustible  human  sympathy  which 
hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  and 
endareth  all  things. 

Take,  again,  the  friendship  of  one  woman 
for  another  when  both  stand  upon  the  same 
moral  and  social  level.  It  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  devoid  of  the  obligations  of  loyalty 
and  honor  which  are  inherent  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  one  man  and  another.  There 
is  less  reserve  in  it  and  also  less  sincerity,  for 
a  woman  will  reveal  her  heart  of  hearts  to  a 
friend  and  quarrel  with  her  the  next  day  be¬ 
cause  she  has  pirated  her  bonnet  or  alienated 
an  admirer.  Sfuch  relations  never  become 
stable  or  sacred  between  women,  for  they  are 
apt  to  begin  by  chance,  proceed  with  passion, 
and  die  at  a  breath.  Even  at  fever  heat  a 
woman  never  gives  as  much  to  another  as  she 
gives  to  her  lightest  lover,  and  at  any  moment 
she  is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  friend  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  any  man  in  whom  she  is  momentarily 
interested.  For  his  entertainment  she  will 
betray  any  confidence  without  a  scruple  or  a 
regret,  even  if  she  refrains  from  denouncing 
her  feminine  friend  to  the  first  comer  as  soon 
as  a  shadow  of  misunderstanding  has  arisen 
between  them.  In  the  lives  of  most  men 
there  are  only  one  or  two  friendship-bonds 
riveted  by  years  of  intercourse,  which  noth¬ 
ing  but  undreamed  of  treachery  can  sever. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,  make  and  discard 
friends  with  equal  facility.  If  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  true  to  men,  their  fidelity  to  their  own 
sex  is  rarer  far,  for  there  are  no  Davids  and 
Jonathans  among  women,  no  friendships 
founded  on  mutual  faith  and  held  in  honor. 
Until  woman  learns  to  conduct  her  relations 
with  her  own  sex  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  on  which  men  act,  the  sisterhood  of 
woman  will  never  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  possible.  She  has  learnt  so 
much  from  man  in  this  decade  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  she  may  yet  learn  the 
true  character  of  friendship  as  well  as  the 
policy  of  combination.  When  woman  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  sister  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  she  will  stand  at  the  very 
gates  of  her  kingdom,  abreast  of  that  *'  brave 
vibration,  each  way  free." — Saturday  Review. 


The  Vahje  op  “B.A.”  to  Womkk.— As  a 
mere  man,  who  has  taken  an  Oxford  degree, 
and  has  never  found  it  of  the  slightest  possi¬ 
ble  use,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 


that  the  anxiety  of  ladies  to  be  allowed  to 
present  a  university  with  £7  lOs. ,  in  exchange 
for  a  couple  of  letters,  has  frequently  occa¬ 
sioned  me  some  surprise.  The  plain  fact 
about  the  B.A.  degree  is  that  it  means  very 
little.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very  misleading  thing, 
because  it  is  equally  open  to  the  mere'*'  pass¬ 
man”  and  to  the  most  brilliant  scholar  of  his 
year,  and  puts  them  both  on  the  same  level. 
If  yon  want  to  know  what  a  man  has  done  at 
Oxford,  yon  think  nothing  of  the  B.A.  degree 
and  everything  of  the  class  he  has  taken, 
which  would  be  the  same  whether  he  took  his 
degree  or  not.  It  is  the  fashion  to  take  one’s 
degree  ;  and  the  fashion  is  so  strong  that 
schoolmasters  are  practically  obliged  to  do  so  ; 
but  for  ten  men  out  of  every  dozen  who  pay 
the  extra  fees  to  the  university,  the  degree  is 
quite  useless  in  after-life,  and  in  England 
we  never  think  of  putting  it  after  our  names, 
except  occasionally  on  the  title-page  of  a  book, 
if  we  write  one.  However,  there  is  another 
side  to  this  question.  If  "  going  to  the 
’Varsity”  ever  became  as  common  an  incident 
in  the  lives  of  well-to-do  young  women  as  it 
is  in  those  of  young  men —if,  say,  as  many 
lady  students  as  men  went  into  residence 
annually  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — this  aspect 
of  the  degree— its  uselessness— might  prevent 
its  being  sought  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ladies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  university 
might  then  begin  to  regret,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  that  it  had  ever  done  anything 
to  check  such  an  important  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  ;  and  the  authorities  even  now  do  not 
seem  to  have  considered  how  much  the  uni¬ 
versity  chests  would  benefit  by  the  additional 
fees  which  women  are  ready  to  pay.  But  as 
things  are,  and  as  they  certainly  will  continue 
to  be  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is  practically 
only  the  women  who  intend  to  make  use  of 
the  degree,  or  of  its  equivalent,  who  are  ener¬ 
getic  enough  to  take  the  examinations  ;  and 
this  denial  of  the  ordinary  label  to  them  is 
really  a  hardship. 

Not  merely  among  English  people  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  of  university  life,  but  out¬ 
side  England,  and  in  the  colonies  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman  who  has 
done  even  brilliantly  in  the  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  examinations  to  obtain  posts,  educa¬ 
tional  or  otherwise,  which  the  degree,  though 
it  means  absolutely  nothing  but  a  payment  of 
fees,  would  at  once  have  secured  her.  In  this 
way  our  two  ancient  universities  have  actu¬ 
ally  done  harm  to  several  women  who  have 
used  the  facilities  there  for  taking  the  exami- 
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nations  ;  for  after  a  distingaished  career  at 
the  nniversity,  closing  withont  the  degree, 
they  go  over  the  seas  only  to  find  that  their 
record  in  the  schools  is  nnreoognized,  and 
that  the  time  spent  in  stady  under  the  best 
tutors  of  the  greatest  universities  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  more  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  anywhere  else  where  a  degree  of  any 
sort  whatever  could  have  been  obtained. 
The  result  in  practice  must  be  that  the  action 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  drive  English 
lady  students  away,  possibly  to  America  or 
Germany,  and  that  our  cleverest  women  will 
adorn  the  inferior  or  even  the  foreign  univer¬ 
sities.  To  call  this  an  unpatriotic  policy  may 
have  no  effect  ;  but  it  is  also  inexpedient,  if 
our  old  universities  wish  to  boast  of  the 
“  pick”  of  our  native  intellect.  That  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  not  opened  their  degrees 
to  women  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  a 
general  sort  of  objection  to  doing  so,  which 
is  only  a  more  or  less  reasonable  or  unreason¬ 
able  form  of  prejudice.  But  there  is  one 
more  practical  obstacle.  If  you  allow  them 
degrees,  it  is  said,  you  will  make  women  reg¬ 
ular  members  of  the  university,  with  votes. 
This  result  strikes  a  good  many  otherwise  un¬ 
prejudiced  persons  as  objectionable.  If  prop¬ 
erly  qualified  English  women  need  university 
degrees,  they  will  have  them.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  can  get  them  practically  everywhere 
but  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  ;  and 
the  refusal  there  is  unjust,  unpatriotic,  finan¬ 
cially  foolish,  and  educationally  mischievous. 
Common  sense  must  at  length  prevail ;  and 
it  will  not  prevail  the  less  soon  because  most 
people  will  rightly  think  that  the  women  who 
will  want  degrees  are  on  the  whole  a  limited 
and  exceptional  class. — Fortnightly  Revievo. 

In  Mb.  Stbtbnson's  Samoa.— It  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  the  chief  interest  of  Miss 
Fraser's  book  is  the  connection  which  its  title 
implies,  and  that  its  main  attraction  for  the 
reader  will  not  be  in  the  description  of  the 
Samoan  islands,  charmingly  written  though 
that  description  is,  but  in  the  account  which 
the  author  is  able  to  give  of  the  personality  of 
a  greatly  loved  English  author  and  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  last  years  of  his  courageous 
life.  And  yet  there  is  much  in  Miss  Fraser’s 
little  book  that  should  have  earned  for  it  a 
favorable  notice,  even  bad  it  not  treated  of  a 
topic  which,  just  now,  is  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  English  people.  If,  as  it  would  seem, 
this  is  the  author's  first  essay  in  literature, 
she  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  possess- 
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ing  some  of  the  most  necessary  qnalificntiong 
for  her  enterprise.  She  has  a  quick  eye  not 
only  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  also  for 
the  character  of  man  ;  and  while  she  succeeda 
in  painting  the  first  for  ns  in  language  which 
is  always  admirably  simple  and  direct,  she 
describes  the  second  with  a  pleasant  and  very 
pretty  humor.  The  beauty  of  the  South  Seas 
is  not  easily  to  be  recorded  in  words  ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  addressing  an  audience  that  knows 
not  the  glories  of  cloudless  skies,  or  the  Inxn- 
riant  splendor  of  tropical  foliage.  Still,  the 
picture  that  the  author  gives  of  her  first 
glimpse  of  Samoa  is  worthy  of  quotation  ; 

”  After  several  weeks  of  delightful  cruising 
in  the  Pacific,  visiting  beautiful  tropical  isl¬ 
ands,  one  morning  the  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of 
fire,  flooding  the  world  with  a  golden  lustre, 
and  out  of  the  ocean,  regal  in  its  coloring  of 
purple  and  gold  in  the  early  light,  we  saw, 
far  away  in  the  distance,  the  rugged  outline 
of  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  Islands.  .  .  . 
Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tntuila,  rise  out  of  the  sea 
to  an  altitude  of  from  four  to  five  thousand 
feet,  the  great  undulating  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  densely  clothed  with  forest,  which  in 
many  places  crowns  the  very  topmost  ridges 
and  waves  clear  against  the  blue  sky,  while 
round  the  base  innumerable  coral  bays  gleam 
white  in  the  fierce  light.  By  the  time  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  blazing  down 
on  our  white  decks  where  the  pitch  bubbled 
in  the  seams,  we  were  skirting  along  the  coast 
of  Upolu  ;  and  on  the  beach  could  be  seen 
clusters  of  little  brown  houses,  made  of  palm 
leaves,  and  dark  colored  natives  skimming 
over  the  waves  in  ou trigged  canoes,  li.shing, 
or  wading  about  with  spears  in  their  hands— 
a  favorite  method  of  catching  fish,  in  which 
they  are  experts.” 

In  the  clear  water  of  the  lagoons  one  may 
watch  “  droves  of  tiny  fish  with  parrot  bills, 
and  others  like  iridescent  jewels  sparkling  in 
the  sun’s  rays  as  they  flashed  through  the 
submarine  coral  forest.”  Lining  the  shore  is 
the  little  settlement  of  traders’  houses,  known 
as  “  the  beach”  in  South  Sea  parlance.  In¬ 
land,  the  road  leads  through  the  forest  to  the 
mountains  : 

”  The  luxuriant  tropical  foliage  on  either 
side,  and  the  gorgeous  birds  that  hovered 
over  the  great  trumpet-shaped  flowers  and 
twittered  quaint  little  songs  from  the  branches 
of  wild  orange  trees  and  cocoa  nut  palms, 
added  to  the  enchantment.  Scarlet  and  black 
honey-eaters  flashed  through  the  dark  green 
foliage,  green  and  yellow  jaos  chattered  in 
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their  almost  human  voice,  and  blue  kingfish¬ 
ers  crossed  our  path  at  every  few  steps.  As 
soon  as  the  beach  was  left  behind,  the  natives 
we  met  were  courteous  and  charming.  They 
all  greeted  ns  with  smiles  and  the  salutation 
of  ‘  Talofa  !  ’  which  signifies  ‘  My  love  to 
you  !  ’  ‘  Good-day  to  you  !  ’  ” 

Of  the  natives,  Miss  Fraser  and  the  lady 
who  eocompanied  her  were  fated  to  see  a  good 
deal,  without,  however,  in  the  least  losing  the 
good  impression  that  they  first  received. 
The  Stevensons,  who  at  once  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  these  two  unprotected 
strangers,  were  eager  to  prove  that  their  Para¬ 
dise  was  not  unworthily  inhabited,  and  under 
their  auspices  an  introduction  to  Samoan  na¬ 
tive  life  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was  complete. 
The  author  gives  a  delightful  description  of 
the  birthday  feast  at  which  the  native  chief¬ 
tains  hastened  to  do  honor  to  their  white 
friend  “  Tusifala,”  the  “teller  of  tales,” 
whose  ready  advice  and  practical  sympathy 
bad  never  failed  them  at  the  time  of  need. 
The  novelist  himself,  wreathed  like  the  rest  of 
the  guests  with  heavy  garlands  of  sweet-scent¬ 
ed  flowers,  presided  over  a  banquet  which  was 
Homeric  in  its  generous  spread,  while  his  na¬ 
tive  friends,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
company,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  cere¬ 
monious  courtesy  and  light-hearted  gayety 
with  which  they  strove  to  make  the  strangers 
at  home.  One  can  well  understand  the  strong 
hold  that  both  Samoa  and  its  people  took 
upon  the  imagination  and  the  affections  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  how  thoroughly  his  ap¬ 
preciation  was  reciprocated  by  the  Samoans 
themselves.  His  intense  love  of  beauty  and 
color  was  every  day  satisfied  by  surroundings 
which  beggared  even  his  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  his  romantic  fancy  must  have  found 
endless  suggestion  in  the  wild  graces  of  char¬ 
acter,  the  unfettered  passions,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  nobility  of  an  unspoilt  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Samoans  themselves  seem  to 
ha^e  been  quick  to  recognize  that  it  was  no 
common  man  who  had  come  to  live  among 
them.  Unlike  other  white  men  who  visited 
their  shores,  he  had  no  private  ends  to  serve, 
and  sought  their  friendship  for  nothing  but 
friendship's  sake.  So  great  was  the  respect 
with  which  he  inspired  them,  that  even  the 
most  distant  chieftains  would  send  deputa¬ 
tions  to  confer  with  him  on  matters  of  State 
policy.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  always  showed  a  touching  anxiety  to  save 
his  native  friends  from  the  corrupting  influ¬ 
ences  of  civilization,  and  to  assist,  as  far  as 


he  could,  in  the  preservation  of  their  natural 
simplicity  and  innocence.  His  horror  of 
European  dress  upon  a  native  is  amusingly 
illustrated  by  a  story  which  Miss  Fraser  re¬ 
lates,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  used 
to  dispose  of  his  own  old  clothes  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  servants. 
The  garments  were  buried  secretly,  and  as  the 
natives,  like  all  other  children,  were  quick  to 
scent  a  mystery  in  the  air  and  eager  to  dis¬ 
cover  it,  the  solemn  rites  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  elaborate,  and  sometimes  ludic¬ 
rous,  precautions.  This  feeling  on  his  part 
was  not  solely  dictated  by  his  artistic  sense, 
or  his  natural  dislike  of  unreal  and  artificial 
modesty.  As  the  author  says,  it  showed  a 
true  kindness  and  solicitude  for  the  natives 
themselves  :  “  When  they  take  to  European 
dress  their  lungs  become  affected,  as  they 
have  no  idea  of  guarding  against  cold.  Should 
they  get  wet,  it  is  very  easy  to  change  their 
lava-lava  ;  but  European  clothes  are  much 
too  elaborate  for  a  Samoan  to  take  off  simply 
because  they  happen  to  be  damp,  whereas  the 
rain  runs  off  their  well-oiled  bodies,  doing 
them  no  harm.”  The  position  of  women  in 
Samoa  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
generally  found  among  uncivilized  races.  If 
she  toils  or  spins,  it  is  for  her  own  good  pleas¬ 
ure,  for  no  native  would  be  so  unmannerly 
as  to  expect  his  wife  to  be  a  helpmate  in  his 
labors.  The  innate  chivalry  of  the  Samoan 
is  exemplified  in  a  story  which  the  author  re¬ 
lates,  apropos  of  the  “  tapo”  (surely  a  word 
connected  with  the  well-known  “  taboo’’),  the 
maiden  who  is  chosen  as  the  luck — or  Mas- 
cotte  one  might  call  her- of  a  tribe  or  vil¬ 
lage  : 

“In  time  of  war  it  is  the  tape's  duty  to 
lead  on  to  combat  the  warriors  of  her  village, 
and  she  is  often  in  the  thick  of  the  skirmish¬ 
ing  ;  but  should  she  be  wounded  or  killed,  it 
is  a  pure  accident,  as  the  Samoans  have  the 
greatest  horror  of  hurting  a  woman  in  any 
way,  and  would  not  even  injure  their  enemy's 
tapo.  There  is  a  story  told  of  how,  during 
the  war  which  was  carried  on  in  Upoln  for  a 
considerable  time,  five  or  six  years  ago,  two 
armies  had  met  and  were  drawn  up,  blazing 
into  each  other’s  lines,  when  a  native  woman 
appeared  with  a  cow  she  wished  to  place  in 
safety.  The  entire  firing  was  immediately 
suspended  on  both  sides  till  she  and  her 
charge  had  crossed  the  lines,  and  were  coim- 
pletely  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  women  could 
rely  so  thoroughly  on  the  gallantry  of  their 
countrymen  that  they  had  no  fear  daring  the 
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fighting,  and  would  take  food  to  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  brothers  at  any  time,  and  pass 
through  the  ranks  of  the  warriors  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  army  with  perfect  impunity  ;  as  long 
as  the  daylight  lasted,  and  they  could  be 
easily  seen,  they  were  quite  safe.” 

There  is  another  and  less  pleasant  side  to 
Samoan  life  upon  which  the  author  is  silent  ; 
and  rightly  so,  for  after  all  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Samoa  in  which  Stevenson  lived. 
Other  writers— Stevenson  himself  has  touched 
upon  it — have  described  the  life  of  “  the 
beach”  and  the  ruinous  invasion  of  civilized 
vices.  In  his  retreat  at  Vailima.  the  novelist 
seems  to  have  held  aloof  from  the  straggles 
and  intrigues  of  the  half-European  colony, 
while  he  manfully  did  his  best  to  stem  the 
flood  of  changes  they  were  bringing  upon  the 
country.  The  mountain- top  upon  which  he 
lies  looks  over  a  land  which  owes  him  nothing 
but  the  wisest  affection  and  the  most  constant 
service.  As  the  author's  ship  sped  home¬ 
ward  from  Samoa,  ”  Upolu  gradually  sank 
into  the  blue  ocean,  and  the  last  we  saw  was 
the  peak  of  Yala,  where  the  mighty  genius 
and  kindly  man  now  lies  at  rest  among  his 
beloved  Samoans.” 

A  kindly  man,  indeed,  but  not  a  mighty 
genius.  That  is  a  phrase  which  must  be  re¬ 
served  fur  the  giants  of  literature,  of  whom 
Stevenson  was  not  one.  His  exact  place  in 
the  roll  of  honor  has  yet  to  be  found,  and 
only  time,  we  think,  can  be  the  judge.  Our 
sense  of  his  loss  is  yet  too  lively  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  value.  Time  will  do  him 
justice  —perhaps  will  even  raise  him  to  a  rank 
nearer  to  that  of  the  giants  than  the  rank  in 
which  we  are  disposed  to  place  him  now. 
Time  also  may  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
order  of  popularity  iu  which  his  books  are 
now  held,  and  may  rescue  from  a  most  unde¬ 
served  neglect  what  was  perhaps  the  best  ro¬ 
mance  he  ever  wrote,  “The  Black  Arrow.” 
The  comparative  unpopularity  of  this  book 
among  bis  warmest  admirers  is  matter  of  no 
little  wonder  to  us.  Surely  in  no  other  of  bis 
works  is  the  “  eternal  child”  of  the  author’s 
nature  more  manifest ;  or  is  there  to  be  found 
a  sketch  of  character  more  swift  and  sure  in 
outline  than  his  unhistorioal  portrait  of  Bich¬ 
ard  “Crookback.” — Spedator. 

Thk  Fobox  or  a  BicrciiX. — The  ability  of  a 
bicycle  and  rider  in  rapid  motion  to  do  seri¬ 
ous  damage  in  a  collision  with  another  ma¬ 
chine  or  with  a  pedestrian  is  fully  appreciated 
by  few  wheelmen.  A  man  weighing  150 


pounds  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per 
second  (which  is  only  about  seven  miles  per 
hour)  has  a  momentum  of  1500  pounds,  leav 
ing  out  of  the  account  the  weight  of  the  wheel 
This  is  sufficient  to  upset  any  pedestrian  with 
terrific  force.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
pneumatic  tire  forms  a  sort  of  fender  which 
would  prevent  serious  concussion  in  case  of  a 
collision.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  a  slight 
modifying  effect,  but  it  would  be  of  little  ac¬ 
count.  A  collision  between  two  wheels,  each 
with  a  150-poand  rider,  spinning  at  the  mod¬ 
erate  speed  of  seven  miles  per  hour,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  smash-up  with  a  force  of  3000  pounds. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
bicycle  accidents  are  often  very  serious.  The 
tractive  force  required  to  propel  a  bicycle  over 
a  smooth  level  surface  is  estimated  at  0.01  of 
the  load  ;  calling  the  load  150  pounds,  a  force 
of  1|  pounds  would  be  required  to  move  the 
wheel  forward,  and  this  calls  'for  a  pressure 
on  the  pedals  of  6f  pounds  on  a  wheel  geared 
in  the  usual  manner.  When,  however,  the  road 
is  rough  or  on  an  up  grade,  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  On  a  grade  of  one  in  ten,  for  example, 
the  rider,  in  addition  to  the  tractive  force, 
actually  lifts  one  tenth  of  his  weight  and  that 
of  the  machine. 

Anqlino  fob  Human  Fish  at  the  Royal 
Aquabium. — A  novelty  in  the  way  of  sport 
was  inaugurated  the  other  day  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  when  a  series  of 
curious  angling  contests  was  begun  in  the 
swimming  annex.  Fishermen  of  reputation 
demonstrated  their  skill  with  cord  and  line  in 
attempts  to  bring  to  land  human  fish,  who, 
having  been  duly  hooked,  cleverly  imitated 
salmon  in  their  efforts  to  regain  their  free¬ 
dom.  The  result  was  always  entertaining, 
and  frequently  very  exciting,  especially  when 
the  angler  and  the  “  fish”  were  fairly  matched. 
In  the  first  competition,  although  Mr.  Hardy, 
of  Ainwick,  with  a  seven-ounce  trout  rod  and 
line,  essayed  three  times  to  overcome  Ives,  a 
strong  swimmer  of  196  pounds  weight,  the 
latter  on  each  occasion  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  line.  Miss  Burnett,  whose  weight  is  154 
pounds,  proved  an  excellent  fish  ;  and  Mr. 
Slater,  of  Newark,  who  angled  in  the  Notting¬ 
hamshire  style,  with  a  green-heart  rod  and  a 
spinning  undressed  line,  had  not  succeeded 
in  landing  her  when  time  was  called  after  ten 
minutes’  hard  fighting.  Another  lady.  Miss 
Sylvia,  of  slighter  build,  however,  gave  in  to 
the  angling  of  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Cheltenham,  in 
eight  minutes.  —London  Telegraph. 


